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NEW  BOOKS. 


Nev  York. 


M9  th*  Author  •f  **Th»  Mvmorien  vf  Dean  Hole.*’ 

MORE  MEMORIES. 

Being  Thoughts  About  England  Spoken 
in  America. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  Dean  of 
Rochester,  author  of  ‘‘Reveries,”  “A  Book  About 
Roses,”  &c.  W ith  two  Illustrations.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $2.25. 

jBp  the  Uditor  of  **  Jloeteell.” 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  BY  AN 
OXONIAN. 

By  GEORGE  BIRKBECK  HILL.  D.C.L.,  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  Oxford;  editor  of  “Bo^ well’s  Life 
of  Johnson,”  author  of  “Writers  and  Reader^” 
&C.  With  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  President  Eliot 
and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.25. 


Kotm  Ready:  Mr.  Charlee  Dexter  Alienee  Ifeui  Book 
on  Bx-Librle, 

AMERICAN  BOOK-PLATES. 

A  Guide  to  their  Study,  with  Examples.  By 
CHAKLESDEXTEK  ALLE.V,  Member  Ex-Libris 
Society,  London:  Member  Grolier  Club,  New 
York.  With  a  Bibliography  by  EBEN  NEWELL 
HEWiNS,  Member  Ex-Ldbris  Society.  Illustra¬ 
ted  with  many  reproductions  of  rare  and  interest¬ 
ing  book-plates. 

Also.  AS  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  limited  to  75  copies, 
printed  throuxbont  on  Japanese  vellam,  with  nnmerous 
niostrations  aud  forts' -one  fnll-paxe  Plates  printed  from 
the  original  coppers.  8vo.  $15.00  net. 


Ifete  Book  by  Frederic  Marrieon. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY 
AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL 
PIECES. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON;  author  of  “The 
Choice  of  Books,”  &c.  Large  12mo,  gilt  top,  $2.25. 
“A  work  of  remarkable  interest  and  value.”— N.  Y. 
Press. 

NEW  INDIAN  TALES. 

niustra  ted  hy  J,  L,  Kipling 

TALES  OF  THE  PUNJAB,  TOLD 
BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

By-Mrs.  STEEL,  authorof  “The  Flower  of  Forgive¬ 
ness,  and  Other  Stories,”  ‘  Miss  Stuart's  Legacy,” 
&C.  Illustrated  by  JOHN  LOCKWOOD  KIP¬ 
LING,  author  af  “Man  and  Beast  in  India.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $'2.00. 

***  A  series  of  Indian  legends  and  folk  tales,  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  character,  collected  by  the  wife  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
magistrate. 


'  Frof.  Fmereon*$  New  Work, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

By  OLIVER  FARRAR  EMERSON.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology  in  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  12iuo,  $1.25  net. 

“In  respect  both  of  scholarship  and  of  exposition,  this 
volume  is  entitled  to  high  praise.  .  .  .  For  lucidity 
and  attractiveness  of  treatment  it  has  seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed.— The  Sun.  \ 

CANON  FARRAR'S  NEW  WORK 

Profueely  Itluetrated. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
AS  REPRESENTED  IN  ART. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  author 
of  “The  Life  of  Christ,”  “Seekers  After  God,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  from  the  Great  Masters  aud  Famous 
Modern  English  Painters.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  $6  00. 

“There  Is  a  breadth  of  culture  in  this  book  which  shows 
the  author  to  the  be°t  advantage.  ...  It  is  destined 
to  be  a  favorite  volume  in  the  approacbiug  Christmas 
season  "—Boston  Herald. 

A  Sumptuoue  Art  Work. 

PEN  DRAWING  AND  PEN 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Their  Work  and  Their  Methods.  A  Study  of  the 
Art  To-day,  with  Technical  Suggestions.  By 
JOSEPH  PENNELL.  A  new  and  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  over  400  Illustrations,  including  Ma^ 
Examples  from  Original  Drawings  by  Sir  F. 
LEIGHTON,  Sir.!.  K.  MILLAIS,  Sir  F.  BURNE 
JONE.S,  F.  SANDYS,  F.  SHIELDS,  E.  PIN- 
WELL,  W.  SMALL,  F.  WALKER,  .1.  MAHO¬ 
NEY,  W.  NORTH,  E.  A.  ABBEY,  HOLMAN 
HUNT,  A.  PARSONS,  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY, 
&c.  4to.  Bound  in  buckram.  Printe<l  on  J. 
Dickinson  &  Co.’s  Art  Paper.  Price,  $15.00. 

SELECTIONS  FRO^M  THE  POEMS 
OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  GEORGE  E.  WOOD- 
BERRY,  Professor  of  Literature,  Columbia  Col 
lege.  12mo,  gilt  top,  uniform  with  “Ballads  and 
Barrack  R^iom  Ballads,”  “The  Poems  of  William 
Watson,”  &c.  $1.25. 

New  Complete  Edition. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 


THE  ROYAL  ROAD;  or.  Taking  Qod  at  His 
Word.> 

By  Marion  Harland.  12mo,  400  pages,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  companion  to  Mrs. 
Prentiss’ “Stepping  Heavenward,"  in  aiuglenessof  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  directness  of  treatment. 

“An  intensely  interesting  and  profitable  story.  It  has 
for  its  tbeme  to  tase  G>i  at  his  aord  io  living  day  by 
day  ana  tiust  Him  entirely  f>>r  the  morrow,  'that  this 
i.  the  only  Koy-il  Road  to  bappiness  is  proven  from 
Scripture  and  d.iiy  experien'  e.  The  sti-ri',  patb-tic  aud 
hum  >rous,  and  a' tog  tber  helpful,  is  but  the  tale  of  ti  e 
working  out  of  this  principle  in  the  everv  day  experience 
of  joy  and  sorrow  adversity  end  pro-perity.  It  isa  book 
to  make  Christians  think  and  nelp  them  to  grow.” 

BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS. 

By  F  itiny  B.  Bates.  Thought'*  for  the  Quiet  Hour. 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition.  Ibmo,  oruamental  cloth, 
$1.25;  cto,  gilt  eageii,  $1.75. 

Theli^eaod  continued  suer  ess  of  this  work  has  led 
the  publishers  to  issue  the  present  edition  at  a  rediic^ 
piice.  It  is  a  religious  day-brok  ot  exiraurdluart  q  ial- 
ity.  .  .  .  I'Ue  character  of  the  uiterancis  chosen  18  in 
a  measure  indicated  by  the  title  of  tbo  book,  it  is  that 
of  trust,  courage,  iiope.  in  repose  on  the  unshakable  sus- 
tainm-  nt  of  Uod's  love. 

This  Is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  the  books  of  tb's 
character. 

AT  DAWN  OF  DAY. 

Thoughts  for  the  Morning  Hour.  By  Jeanle  A. 
Bates  Uieenough.  r.:mo,  clo'h,  gilt  top,  $1.75;  white 
clotn.  full  gilt,  with  jacket,  $2.50. 

A  companion  volume  to  “Between  the  Lights."  having 
all  the  spec  al  features  of  that  remarkable  botk. 

FORTY  WITNESSES  TO  SUCCESS. 

By  Charles  Townsend.  Talks  to  Young  Men  Based 
upon  Six  Hu  dred  Answers  in  Evidence  Obtained  fiom 
Forty  stateknien.  Lawyers.  Merchants.  Bankers.  .Manu¬ 
facturers.  Judges,  sclent  kts.  aud  iDktructurs  as  to  the 
Causes  01  buccess  or  Failure  in  Life.  16mo,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

The  antboT.  a  working  pastor,  carefully  selected  a  list 
of  represeotative  men.  and  add-essed  10  them  a  senes  of 
practical  questions,  and  requested  facts  be '  ring  on  the 
questioos  ot  success  or  failuie  'u  lite.  I'ue  results  of  tiia 
i  iquiiies  are  embodied  in  these  four  discourses.  It  is  a 
unique  volume. 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

By  W.  Fisher  Mark  wick.  A  Brief  Unfolding  of  the 
Basal  Truths  of  the  Christian  Faith.  16mo,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

The  author  believes  that  these  truths  may  be  fully  and 
cle-rly  tlucnlaled  without  the  slightest  tiuge  of  sectar- 
la'jism  ami  In  simple  phraseology. 

BUSINESS  AND  RELIGION. 

By  Henry  A.  Stlmson.  D  D..  Pastor  of  the  Broad- 
wi^  Tabernacle.  N.  Y  Practical  Suggestions  to  Men  of 
Anairs.  16mo,  c  otb,  75  cents. 

In  an  incisive  and  suggi  stive  manner  the  author  seeks 
to  St  mulate,  encourage  and  help  those  who  are  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  worln,  wkile  tbev  themselves  are  of¬ 
ten  the  bearers  of  many  sp  -cial  burdens. 

JESUS  THE  MESSIAH. 

By  Alfieil  Edersheim.  M.A.  A  new  edition  with  24 
full  page  illustrations  from  the  well  known  designs  by 
HolTman.  12mo.  $1.75.  This  is  au  abndgmeut  of  tne  au- 
tnor's  larger  work,  desigoen  for  the  general  reader. 
Tueie  is  no  belter  work  on  the  subject. 


New  and  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  BOB-  BEYOND  THE  VEIL. 


lew  and  Complete  Ibdition  ot  the  Works  of  ROB¬ 
ERT  BROWNING,  in  nine  volumes,  crown  8vo. 
Ill  aildition  to  the  matter  heretofore  included  in 
the  sixteen-volume  edition,  this  contains  ‘‘Aso- 
lando,”  together  with  Historical  Notes  to  the 
Poems,  making  a  Complete  Definitive  Edition  of 
the  poet’s  works.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.25  each  vol¬ 
ume.  The  set,  9  vols.  in  box,  $20. 


Macmillan  &  Co., 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

XN  TPEC33  X\rOZl.XjX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  Retiiliim  tfom  PiMers’  Price; 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naiuiog  any  book  yon  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  retnrn  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FBCE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

•d  door  Weet  of  Citv  Hall  Park.  NE  W  FORK. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  EVAHGEUST, 

33  Union  Squaro,  M.  Y.  City 


“Now  we  see  through  a  mirror  darkly:  but  tbeo 
face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  pail;  but  then  shall  1  know 
••ven  as  also  1  have  been  known."  By  G.  B.  Willcoz. 
100.0,  cloth.  $1  OU. 

"  I  he  Eternal  Home,  in  the  antbor's  opinion,  has  been 
too  mnrh  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Ccleslial  Monastery, 
In  whicb  two  or  three  special  occupations  of  the  mind 
and  bear  have  been  culled  from  the  wide  nature  and 
compass  of  our  earthly  life,  and  supposed  to  beexclu- 
kively  those  of  the  Heavenly  state.  .  .  ‘Beyond  the 
Ve  r  is  an  attempt  to  piciureaCel  sttal  Life  of  unbound- 
»d  development  and  expansion  wiih<  ccupaitons  ‘secular* 
as  well  as  ‘religions,’  hut  all  inspired  and  pervaded  hy 
the  love  to  Go<i  and  Hi*  creatures,  which  sanciiflea  and 
lUumcB  the  social  life  ol  the  lejeemed.” 

IN  THE  TIME  OF  JESUS. 

Historical  Pictures.  By  Martin  Seidel.  lOmo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

“In  or  er  to  have  a  prooer  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament  Si  r, ptuie,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
times  in  which  Jems  and  his  apostles  lived,  ihe  author 
of  this  volume  has  given  ns,  in  a  concise  way.  a  picture 
of  that  time.  It  is  w  ritten  in  a  charming  st)  le.” 

CRUMBS  FROM  THE  KING’S  TABLE. 

By  Man  aret  Bottome.  24mo,  cloth.  $1 00;  do,  gilt, 
$IJi6.  A  new  edition  of  this  lavorite  volume  of  Dally 
Readings. 

The  above  books  are  sold  by  booksellers,  or  sent  by  maU  at 
the  publisher's  price. 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  the 

Randolph  Publications. 


*,*  The  Randolph  Co.  are  not  only  publishers  but  Re¬ 
tail  Booksellers,  making  a  sieclaliyof  Religions  and 
Devotional  Books  issued  by  other  poblishers.  Orders  by 
mail  will  have  careful  attention. 
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Wlat  better 
way  to  spend 
tbe  winter  even-  • 
ingstban  in  foiiowing 

The  Campaigns  of 

Napoleon 


Thomas  Hardy’s 

GREAT  SERIAL  STORY,  ENTITLED 


To  be  called 


HEARTS  INSURGENT 


in  subsequent  numbers 


December  (Cbristmas)  Number 


The  Show-Places  of  Paris,  by  Riciiaku  Harding 
Davis  ;  The  Evolution  of  the  Country  Club,  by 
Caspar  W.  Whitney  ;  An  Arabian  Day  and  Night, 
by  PouLTNEY  Bigelow  ;  Six  Short  Stories,  and  100 
illustrations  are  among  the  many  other  attractions 


General  I, 

First  Consul! 

Emperor! 

A  Life  that  reads  like  a  Romance — 
Napoleon’s  School  Days  —  His 
Early  Vicissitudes  —  Military 
Training  —  The  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror— Josephine — Marriage  and 
Divorce  —  Maria  Teresa  —  His 
Egyptian  Campaign — The  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids  —  Marengo  — 
Austerlitz  —  Jena — Wagram  — 
The  Invasion  of  Russia — The 
Burning  of  Moscow — The  Re¬ 
treat  —  Elba  —  The  Hundred 
Days  —  W  aterloo— Exile  —Death. 

No  matter  how  much  you 
have  read  of  Napoleon  this 
New  Life  by  Prof.  Sloane  of 
Princeton  will  interest  you. 
Here  is  the  concentration  of 
all  the  lives  and  memoirs, 
magnificently  illustrated,  ac¬ 
curate  in  every  particular, 
absorbing  in  interest.  The 
latest  and  best  biography  of 
“the  man  of  destiny." 

Now  beginning  in  the 


Ready  Honmber  22d. 


A  Subscription  by  tbe  fear,  $4  00. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Child  Life 
in  Many  Lands 


In  The  Sunday  School  Times  for  1895  prominent 
missionaries  will  describe  child  life  in  many  lands,  in¬ 
cluding  China,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Eg^pt,  Congo,  Madagascar,  Greenland,  and  Alaska. 

There  will  appear  also  an  illustrated  article  by  the 
late  Lieutenant  Schwatka  on  the  Eskimo  children,  one 
or  two  by  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  on  “The  Children 
of  the  Slums,"  and  a  sketch  of  American  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  .by  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 


CENTURY 

MAGAZINE. 


Helps  to  Bible  study  are  now,  as  always,  the  main  feature  of  The 
Sunday  School  Times.  The  best  writers  on  the  International  lessons  con¬ 
tribute  regularly  to  each  week’s  issue.  At  the  lowest  club  rate  the  paper 
costs  less  than  one  cent  a  week. 

Subscription  Rates. — 50  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of  five  or  more  to  one 
address.  $1.00  in  clubs  of  two  or  more  to  separate  addresses.  One  free  copy 
with  every  ten  paid  for  in  a  club  of  either  kind.  $1.00  single  copies.  To 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  theological  students,  $1.00.  Spiecimen  copies  free. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  1031  Walnut  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  sale  Iw  all  newsdealers  and 
booksellers.  Price  35  cents.  A  year’s 
subscription,  $4.00. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Publishers  :  Union  Sq.  :  New  York. 


HOLIDAY  CmL06UEL^^p%L'f.^n‘! 

BOOKS,  BOOKLCTS,  CARDS,  MUSIC,  AC. 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES.  - 
Wiun<  I.  IgraiiM.  fiMhltr,  1  C<uy«r  Bskia.  1. 1. 


luMark  Twain’s' 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bihle  Explained 

and  every  eeemioK  Inaccniacy  MtonnUd  tor  to  tbe  sat- 
iBtaoiioD  of  tbe  most  rigid  rrittr  wao  will  bat  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  anprvjaaiced  mind. 

FB£E  UTEBATCBK 

in  regard  to  tbe  ai'Ove  sent  on  recrtpt  of  2o.  Do.taKe  by 

Tbe  Swedeobofg  PnblleUat  AModatioa,  ~ 
Oermantuwn,  Pa. 


HELPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 
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tube  Epangeliet'e  European  tUoure, 

I.  A  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage.  2.  A  Church  Music  Tour. 

Starting  together  by  the  Specially  Chartered  American  Line  Steamship  Berlin, 

6000  Tons,  June  22,  1895. 


1.  H  Presbyterian  pUgrimage. 

I.  The  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage  is  intended  to  take  its  membership  over 
the  historic  scenes  and  among  the  historic  associations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Disembarking  at  Queenstown,  the  party  will  proceed  to  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  visit  the  batt  e  grounds  and  the  present  strongholds  of  Irish 
Presbyterianism.  From  Belfast  the  route  crosses  the  Irish  Sea  to  Scotland, 
thence  lies  through  the  “land  of  the  Covenanters,”  via  Dumfries  and  Kilmar¬ 
nock  to  Glasgow.  The  next  step  is  to  Edinburgh  and  vicinity,  crowded  with 
heroic  and  stirring  memories,  and  still  the  home  of  a  most  earnest  and  domi¬ 
nant  Presbyterian  life.  After  a  week’s  stay  in  this  centre  and  the  important 
towns  in  the  vicinity,  like  Stirling,  Dundee,  St.  Andrews,  etc.,  the  “pilgrims” 
will  visit  Presbyterian  England,  stopping  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Chester 
(for  Wales),  and  Cambridge  (“  the  college  of  dissenf’X  and  pausing  a  week  in 
London  for  a  fruitful  study  of  historic  and  living  English  Presbyterianism 
under  the  most  delightful  auspices. 

Passing  thence  to  France  via  Canterbury,  a  look  will  be  taken  at  Hugue¬ 
not  history,  and  soon  the  party  will  arrive  at  Geneva,  the  Presbyterian  Mecca. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  travelers  will  have  the  very  finest  opportunities  for 
observation  and  study  through  special  guides,  lectures  and  receptions. 

From  Geneva  the  route  will  include  other  centres  of  Presbyterianism,  in 
Switzerland  and  vicinity,  the  tour  closing  with  the  Holland  Chapter,  as  the 


Audience  Room  of  Holyrood  Castle.  Edinburgh. 
Where  Knox  rebuked  Mary,  Queen  of  Seat*. 


modem  pilgrims,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  earlier  fathers,  embark  again 
for  the  New  World  at  Antwerp. 

This  Pilgrimage  will  occupy  eight  weeks.  It  will  be  in  personal  charge  of 
The  Evangelist,  the  business  management  being  in  care  of  the  well-known  and 
capable  tourist  agent,  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark. 

The  charge  for  the  excursion,  including  steamship  and  railroad  transpor" 
tation  throughout,  ho  el  expenses,  carriage  hire  and  other  incidentals,  except 
fees  to  ocean  stewards,  will  be  $400. 

This  is  a  first  and  outline  announcement.  We  shall,  from  week  to  week’ 
give  further  details.  We  shall  soon  print  a  map  of  the  itinerary. 


2.  H  (Ebuccb  flbusic  ^tour. 

II.  The  Church  Music  Tour  will  afford  organists,  choirmasters,  singers 
and  all  intereste<l  i  a  the  musical  features  of  public  worship  a  unique  oppor 
tunity  for  studying  and  enjoying  the  finest  organ  and  choir  music  in  the 
w  orld.  Proceeding  to  Southampton  on  the  Berlin,  the  musical  party  visit 
first  the  cathedral  cities  of  southwest  England,  such  as  Salisbury,  Wells  and 
Exeter;  then  go  north,  by  special  trains,  to  Chester,  Liverpool,  Leras,  Durham 
and  York,  ret  urning  to  London  via  the  music  centres  of  eastern  England,  like 
Norwich,  Ely,  Peterborough  and  Cambridge,  special  services,  recitals,  etc., 
being  arranged  all  along  the  route.  At  London  the  visitors  are  promised  a 
most  interesting  and  important  week  of  public  receptions,  siiecial  services  and 
recitals,  excursions,  etc.,  details  o2  which  will  be  published  later. 

The  tourists  then  visit  Paris,  where  again  they  will  be  afforded  extraor¬ 
dinary  facilities  for  hearing  the  greatest  French  organists  upon  their  famous 
instruments,  after  which  the  route  leads  to  Brussels  and  the  celebrated  organs 
of  Holland,  and  ends  at  Antwerp,  the  port  of  embarkation  for  home. 


Organ.  Ely  Cathedral. 


Altogether  this  journey  will  occupy  six  weeks,  and  the  entire  expense  will 
be  $300.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  opportunity  to  meet  the  greatest  living 
masters  of  organ  and  choir  work  and  study  their  methods  has  ever  been 
offered;  and  the  trip  is  simply  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  any  appreciative  or 
ambitious  American  musician. 

From  week  to  week,  in  our  Church  Music  Department,  the  details  of  this 
excursion  will  be  related  to  our  readers  ;  and  personal  correspondence  is  in¬ 
vited  by  R.  Huntington  Woodman,  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist, 
who  will  be  in  professional  charge  of  the  excursion. 


The  preliminary  arrangements  for  both  these  trips  were  made  by  Mr.  Elliot  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  who  visited  England  in  October  for  the  purpose.  ’  Everywhere  he  received  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  offers  of  co-operation  from  leading  and  representative  men,  and  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  are  assured  of  a  royal  welcome. 

For  further  particulars  address 

TTHB  BVANGBLISTT, 

3S  Union  Square,  New  Vorlc  City. 
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American  Messenger. 

(Monthly.)  Enlrr^ed.  A  favorite  paper  la  many  tbon- 
saod  homes,  sioKle  subsrrinKon,  or  papers  addressed 
with  the  names  of  (ndividunl  subscrlnerH.  35  cts.  a  year; 
5  copies  to  one  address.  $1:  20  copies,  98.50;  40  copies,  •O. 
Any  number  ezcee  ing  40  at  the  latter  rate. 

THE  CHIU>’8  PAPER  (Monihly).  Ten  copies,  one 
year,  to  one  address.  91;  larger  quiniities  at  same  rate. 
Single  subscriptions.  35  cis. 

MORNINO  lAGHT  (Monthlv).  Doable  sheet.  Can 
be  used  as  a  semi-monthly.  Terms  same  as  “Chlld’e 
Paper.” 

APPEE8  OF  GOt.D.  For  infant  classes,  in  weekly 
parts;  beautiful  pictures  and  printed  in  large  clear,  type; 
a  cbroir.o  picture  each  quarter.  Single  copy,  60 cts.  Ten 
or  more  copies.  35  cts.  eich. 

Each  of  the  above  to  one  subscriber,  SI  per  year,  post¬ 
paid. 

EIGHT  AMD  LIFE.  An  eight  pane  monthly  tract 
sold  only  to  annual  subscribers  b.y  the  hundred.  For 
lOOcopbs  monthl) ,  93. 

Samples  of  Periodicals  sent  free. 

American  Tract  Society, 

10  East  33d  Street.  Mew  York. 


Jiclioot  ilU*cct0inj» 


New  York. 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGEMCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 
Established  1K5.5. 

8  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

781  Madison  Avenae,  (04th  Street),  Mew  York. 

75t.h  school  year  begins  Sept.  38th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primar)  department  under  careful  instruction. 

HENKY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boi/h— Prepares  for  College  or  Business— A  Chrls- 
tiai  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  Is  nnder  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  sitnatM 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium.  and  every  surioundlng  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  Principal. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


I  Scribner’s  New  Religious  Books 


Pennsylvania. 


THE  MESSIAH  OF 

THE  QOSPELS. 

By  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs.  8vo,  9a.oo. 


'.  PAUL’S  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Alexander  B.  Bruce.  8vo,  $s.oo. 


PROTESTANT  fllSSIONS 

Their  Rise  and  Early  Progress.  Lectures  by 
A.  C.  Thompson,  ismo,  $1.75. 


THE 

JOHANNINE  THEOLOGY 

A  Study  of  the  Doctrinal  Contents  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  John. 
By  George  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.O.  8vo, 
$a.oo. 


GENESIS  AND 

SEniTIC  TRADITION 

By  Prof.  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.  Illustrated, 
8vo,  $1.50. 


DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Vol.  III.  Supplement.  By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
D.D.  8vo,  $4.00. 


Prof.  Briggs’s  new  volume  has  a  special  value 
and  interest  for  the  Advent  season.  It  takes  up  the 
ideals  presented  in  the  author’s  “Messianic  Proph¬ 
ecy  of  the  Old  Testament,”  and  traces  their  devel¬ 
opment  in  New  Testament  prophecy.  The  method 
and  scope  of  the  work  are  entirely  original,  and  it  is 
fall  of  fresh  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  as  the  result  of  the  new  point  at 
view  that  is  taken. 

“  It  will  be  welcomed  by  the  large  constituency 
which  has  been  gained  by  Dr.  Bruce’s  previous  vol¬ 
umes,  and  it  is  one  of  his  best  books.  He  has  the  art 
of  stating  his  points  well,  and  making  them  clear  and 
II nexceptionable. ’ ’ — Bonto n  Hcruhl . 

This  new  volume  by  the  author  of  '‘Moravian  Mis¬ 
sions”  presents  a  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive 
view  of  Protestant  mission  work  iwarious  quarters 
of  the  world  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
down  to  1732. 

“We  welcome  the  volume  as  a  clear,  unprejudiced, 
and  thoroughly  scholarly  interpretation.  John’s 
writings  are  approached  in  a  spirit  of  fresh,  fuU, 
though  always  reverent  inquiry.” — The  Outlook. 


“  His  endeavor  is  to  clear  up  obscurities  in  the  ocm- 
clusions  proclaimed  in  Assyriology,  to  set  in  a  clear 
light  whatever  is  trustworthy,  and  to  compare  the 
story  with  the  Hebrew  narrative.  The  caution  of 
the  well-balanced  critic  is  obvious  everywhere,  and 
the  work  does  good  service  in  clarifying  the  subject.” 
Cnngregationall»t. 

‘‘  As  a  defence  of  the  Augustinian  theology,  Or. 
Shedd’s  great  and  laborious  work  deserves  praise 
for  its  profound  learning  and  dialectic  skill.” — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


TT  WAilibURi  WOMEN. 

Classical.  Scieutiflc  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-15r  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


r  %%%%%%%%%%%%%%  %%%%%%%% 


Connecticut. 


ujpsoK  s:eminaby, 

MEW  PRESTOM,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  COMM. 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yaie  Universitj;  Ilev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HEMRY  UPSOM,  Principal. 


Massachusetts. 


.  '>n  of  young  women. 
Buildings  unsurpavsed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
fiTO  acres— twelve  in  grove ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Glamtcal  and  gancrai  course  of  study ;  also,  preparatory 
andoptionni.  Year  commences  Sept.  IS.  Apalyto 
Miss  X0A  G.  ALLEN.  Frincipal.  Bradford,  Mabs. 


Hew  England  Consemtory  of  Mnsk. 

(The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Amerioa.) 
Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Tourj^e.  Carl  Faelten,  Director 
Send  for  Prospoctiis.  pi  vine  full  information. 
Fkank  W.  Kalb.  General  Mgr.,  Boston,  Mass. 


(•eiWAtkse  clsc 

1  CHAUTAUQUA  31 

READING  CIRCLE. 

^  A  definite  course  in  English  History  ^ 
I  and  Literature,  Modem  Art,  Geology,  and  . 

^  Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  ^ 

S  Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading.  S 

CTake  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com-  ^ 
iiw  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  ^ 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
^  plan.  Over  soo.ooo  enrolled  since  1878.  A 
^  John  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  84,  Buffaio,  N.  Y.  S 

clsc 


TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS 

TIFFANY  GLASS  AND  DECORATING  COMPANY 
333  TO  341  Fourth  Avinue  Niw  York 
iQo  the  tiffany  chapel  as  exhibited  at  the  world’s  fair 

WILL  REMAIN  ON  EXHIBITION  DAILY  UNTIL  DECEMBER  13T 


The  Round  Robin 

Reading  Club 

Offers  to  individuals  and  classes  a  discriminating  and 
personal  guidance  In  the  study  of  Literature.  Its  systetm 
endo'sed  by  leading  Itteiary  men  and  women,  gives  e^h 
member  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  furnishes 
for  each  subject  original  tchedules  prepared  by  special¬ 
ists.  who  criticise  papers  wh^n  desired.  This  direct  pe^ 
son«1  assistance  is  peculiar  to  the  “Round  Robin,”  and 
is  of  great  value  In  any  8tad>  and  in  general  reading. 
For  particulars  address 

Miss  LOUISE  STOCKTON, 

4313  Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Burlington  Plan  of 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  specific  details  regarding  organisMl 
church  work  according  to  what  Is  known  as  the  '*Bar- 
llngton  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  intereatsd  on  m. 
ceipt  of  a  two-oent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Yiaiii^ 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  cBc. 
It  will  be  useful  to  any  church  planning  for  more  aggies 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F.  F.  LEWIS,  B«rllagtMi.  vt. 


“  The  Hero  of  the  Hour.” 

“AT)  braver  figure  has  ever  been  seen  in  American  history.” —Outlook. 

Dr.  Parkhurst’s  Latest  Works 

Three  Oates  on  a  Side,  and  Other  Sermons.  ISmoh 

cloth,  gilt  top . 1.81 

“The  moi't  original  and  suggestive  preacher  cow  in  the  AmedeMs 
pulpit.”-  Evangelist. 

'  Pervaded  by  an  unerring  intuition,  and  a  sweet  reasonableness  eff 
form.”— CTtrfsfwn  Union. 

The  Swiss  Guide.  An  Allegory.  Small  4to,  frosted  pa¬ 
per . 90 

Beautifully  printed  on  snperfine  paper.  Fully  Illustrated  byJaK 
tone  Engravings  from  Original  Swiss  Photographs. 

'-An  apt  and  racy  analogy  between  a  SwUs  guide  and  Him  who  hM 
(ironilsed  to  guide  those  who  will  through  the  steep  acclivities  of 
life.”  -  Watchman. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 
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4  Development— Not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Desirable  Improvements  Successfully  Incorporated  Into  This  New  Model. 

NOTABLE  AMONG  THEH  ARE: 

Adjustment  of 

Cylinder  Securing  greater  permanence  for  the  original  allignment  of  the  machine. 

Spacing  Mechanism  Greatly  improved.  Lighter  and  quicker-working  parts,  reducing  wear  and  in¬ 
creasing  speed  of  the  machine. 

Carriage  Lighter,  stronger,  and  of  greater  capacity,  greatly  promoting  ease  of  operation 

as  well  as  improving  quality  of  worK. 

Ribbon  Movement  Retains  all  the  merits  of  the  simple  and  effective  motion  hitherto  used,  and  in 
sures  a  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  ribbons,  as  well  as  greater  convenience  to 
the  operator. 

Uniform  and  easy  beyond  anything  yet  attained  in  any  machine. 

Dispenses  with  the  rubber  bands  without  losing  their  advantages. 

Envelope  Holder  Readily  adjustable  to  any  part  of  cylinder,  facilitating  work  with  narrow  pa- 
and  Paper  Guides  per,  or  on  envelopes. 


Touch 
Paper  Feed 


8£ND  FOR  CATALOeUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict. 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Think  of  a 


That  will  not  only  be  accepted  with  genuine  appreciation,  but  will  be  treasured  up  as  a  precious  souvenir,  and  hand' 
ed  down  to  posterity  as  a  reminder  to  future  generations  of  the  great  and  glorious  World’s  Fair  of  1893. 


ONLY  99  CENTS! 


Formerly  sold  for 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded  if  Goods  are  not  as 
Represented. 


These  spoons  were  made  np  especially  for  World’s 
Fair  trade  by 


of  them  quickly  we  irake 


and  were  left  rn  their  hands.  In  order  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  we  irake 
this  unheard  of  offer.  SIX  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  size, 

HEAVY  COIN  SILVER  PLATED  with  OOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  repre- 
aenUng  a  different  hui  Idine  of  the  WortN’c  Fair.  The  bandies  are  finely 

cbased,  showing  head  of  Columbus,  and  dates  1402 — 1803,  and  wording  I 

WorIN’t  FcUr  City,  i^ey  are  cennine  worAs  o/ art,  making  one  of  the  finest 

souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair  for  f  0.00;  wo 

offer  the  balance  ot  this  stock  Sent  elegant 

lineii  case,  properly  packed,  to  anv  address  in  United  States,  prepaid 

Send  Chicago  or  New  York  Exchange.  Postal  Note  or  Currency. 

▼IDUAI.  CHECKS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Money  cheerfully  refunded 
goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  Dept.  A  436, 20  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

WhsU  the  **Chrietimts  a<  Worlc’'  a/  New  Terh  hoe  to  eay  in  their  ieeue  of  March  92,  1894: 

“These  spoons  have  been  submitted  to  ns.  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  send  for  them  will  be  exceedingly  gratllled  to  receive  such  dainty  and  uaefnl  souvenirs  ot  the 
Wasld*s  Fair  as  these  spoons  are.  The  Leonard  Kanufacturiag  Company  will  promptly  and  without  question  return  the  money  sent  in  payment  if  the  spoons  fail  to  give  satls- 
faoUon.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  they  wUI  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so  ” 

“We  have  investigated  the  buslneas  methods  of  the  lieonard  Manufacturing  Company  in  connection  with  the  above  proposition,  and  feel  warranted  in  saving  that  Interior 
readers  iwdorlng  this  article  will  be  well  treated,  and  will  secure  full  valne  for  their  money  in  vested.”— The  Intkrior. 
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November  20th,  1894.  Forty  years  ago  this 
day  (November  20tb,  1854)  the  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  came  to  this  city  to  enter  on 
the  work  which  he  has  followed  ever  smce. 
When  he  came,  he  was  among  the  youngest, 
if  not  the  very  youngest,  in  the  Editorial  fra¬ 
ternity  :  now  he  is  among  the  oldest.  Forty 
years  I  That  is  as  long  as  Moses  was  in  the 
wilderness  I  After  a  military  service  of  that 
length,  a  soldier  would  be  entitled  to  his  dis¬ 
charge.  Only  a  week  or  two  since  General 
Howard  retired  with  the  highest  honor,  though 
but  sixty-four  years  of  age  I  Might  not  an 
Editor  draw  the  line  at  seventy?  Or  is  he 
such  an  evil-doer  that  he  should  be  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  life?  However,  it  is  never 
wise  to  find  fault  with  the  ways  of  Providence. 
It  is  better  to  take  life  as  it  comes,  trusting 
in  Him  who  puts  a  burden  on  us  to  give  us 
strength  to  bear  it.  Only  it  would  he  very 
grateful  to  the  natural  man— and  perhaps  to 
the  spiritual  man  also — if  in  the  afternoon  of 
life  he  could  have  an  hour  or  two  of  rest  from 
labor  and  of  perfect  peace  and  quietness,  before 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  I 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  reports  of  the  slaughter  of  Armenians 
by  Turkish  troops  are  so  atrocious  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  people  have  felt 
constrained  to  believe  that  there  is  some  polit¬ 
ical  design  underlying  their  simultaneous  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  large  number  of  newspapers.  It 
seems  impossible  to  believe  that  at  this  day 
there  can  be  in  any  civilized  country  on  the 
globe  large  bodies  of  men  capable  of  such 
unspeakably  fiendish  acts  as  those  described. 
The  statements,  however,  have  been  confirmed 
by  later  reports,  and  the  Armenians  in  this 
country — some  six  thousand  in  number — are 
urgently  asking  the  sympathy  and  active  sup¬ 
port  of  Christians  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  America.  A.lthough  the  Sultan  lays  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  Kurdish  brigands,  the 
feeling  among  Armenians  is  that  the  result  of 
this  ought  to  be  the  independence  of  Armenia 
from  Turkish  government.  That  surely  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  without  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  in  which  all  Europe  would  be  more  or 
less  involved. 

Matters  in  the  East  have  not  progressed  as 
rapidly  as  was  generally  anticipated  ten  days 
ago.  Port  Arthur  has  not  fallen,  and  the 
Chinese  fieet  at  Wei-Hai-Wei  is  being  greatly 
strengthened.  No  reply  has  at  this  writing 
been  made  to  Secretary  Gresham’s  oiler  of 
intervention,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  what  diplomatists  call  “the  incident,” 
may  be  closed  this  autumn,  and  hostilities 
not  be  continued  over  a  long  winter. 

The  very  splendid  obsequies  of  the  late 
Czar  of  Russia  are  partly  the  expression  of 
the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  perhaps 
more  fully  the  outfiow  of  the  density  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  requiring  large  expression, 
needing  much  time  for  utterance.  For  weeks 
the  members  of  royal  families  were  held 
under  the  spell  of  funereal  surroundings, 
while  the  great  powers  of  the  world  mourned 
and  prayed  in  concert  on  the  day  of  burial 
in  many  lands  and  cities.  The  most  solemn 
services  were  concurrently  held.  All  nations 
have  recognized  and  worshipped  with  the 
Russian  Church.  This  is  itself  a  Christian 
alliance,  a  religious  union.  Coming  so  near 
the  conference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  at  the  Vatican,  the  whole  world  is 
impressed.  A  new  feeling  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  is  awakened ;  a  revival  of  religous  senti¬ 
ment  which  is  at  once  deep  and  tolerant  of 
others  has  had  place  among  men. 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  instructive  to  notice 
the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  our  commemora¬ 
tive  services.  Not  even  one  whole  day,  a  short 
interruption  of  its  business  or  pleasure,  suffices 
for  the  funerals  of  our  princes  of  religion,  of 
scholarship,  or  of  Ananoe.  The  observances  are 


timed  to  take  the  busy  men  on  their  way  te 
or  from  the  marts  of  trade.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  “  business  men  are  soon  forgotten”  ?  These 
are  our  exceptional  conditions  of  life,  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  our  eager  and  urgent  civilization. 
Surely  we  need  lessons  in  leisure,  object- 
lessons  of  deliberation.  Death  is  a  daily 
monitor.  We  can  spare  but  little  of  our  work¬ 
day  to  heed  his  call.  But  it  will  not  pay  to 
be  superficial  in  our  gravest  exercises,  nor  ex¬ 
travagant  in  those  sentiments  which  when 
suffered  to  become  thin  and  bloodless,  degen¬ 
erate  into  hard  and  violent  unbelief. 


Little  Finland  has  always  been  proud  of  her 
constitution  and  proud  of  her  relative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Russia.  The  Czar,  though  sov¬ 
ereign  of  that  country,  is  sovereign,  not  as 
Czar  of  Russia,  but  as  Grand  Duke  of  Finland. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  Finns  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  Grand 
Duke  until  he  gives  them  certain  pledges. 
This  lends  a  certain  interest  of  suspense  to  the 
young  Czar’s  accession  to  power.  The  resig¬ 
nation  of  several  ministers  has  also  been  ten¬ 
dered,  as  is  customary  in  such  a  case,  and  the 
general  expectation  of  important  changes  in 
the  Council  and  the  policy  of  Russia  seems 
likely  to  be  realized.  ' 

An  overwhelmingly  large  proportion  of  our 
population  dwell  in  tenement- houses,  and  will 
be  more  or  less  directly  affected  by  the  leg¬ 
islation  which  must  result  from  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  appointed  by  Gov.  Flower, 
of  which  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  chair¬ 
man.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  matter 
of  small  parks  and  increased  school  accommo¬ 
dations.  More  than  most  of  them  realize,  our 
better  classes  have  been  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  lack  of  breathing  spaces  in  this  city, 
and  especially  by  the  lack  of  proper  play¬ 
grounds  for  their  children.  A  very  respecta¬ 
ble  class,  occupying  the  more  modest  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  are  directly  affected  by  the 
prevalent  indifference  of  landlords  to  their 
duty  as  landlords,  their  general  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  indeed  that  landlords  stand  in  any 
moral  relation  to  their  individual  tenants. 
This  moral  obliquity  may  be  brought  home  to 
wealthy  landowners,  to  great  corporations; 
it  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  even,  to  re¬ 
ligious  corporations,  no  less  than  to  the  ignor 
rant  immigrant  landlord— a  class  far  larger 
chan  most  of  us  imagine.  The  law  creating 
the  Commission  empowers  it  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  various  phases  of  the  tenement- 
house  question,  physical,  economical,  and 
educational  not  only,  but  moral  also.  These 
various  phases  will  be  touched  upon  in  the 
public  hearings,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  will  by  itself  go  far  to  work  some  de¬ 
gree  of  reform.  But  these  Commissioners  do 
not  propose  to  have  their  work  stop  short  at 
enlightenment. 


JAMEH  McCOSH.  WM.  Ci.  'T.  SHEDU. 

—  ^  "y 

TWO  MEN  OF  GOD.  of  their  being  and  flows  through  all  the  streams  scholar  and  profound  theologian,  and  ex- 

-  of  their  activity.  In  the  center  of  their  heart  President  Janies  McCosh,  the  practical  philos- 

JAMES  McCOSH— WM. «.  T.  8HKI>D.  stands  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  music  of  opher  and  distinguished  leader  in  educational 

Hermon  preach*^  *n  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  jjjg  praise  rings  softly  down  through  all  the  affairs.  Both  of  these  men  it  was  my  privi- 

New  York,  Nor.  18th.  by  tbe  Bev  Henry  van  jjjg  gjty  jjfg  They  are  lege  to  know  intimately :  the  one  as  my  in  - 

Dyke,  D.D.  -  ■■  not  self-made  men.  They  are  not  self  ruled  structor  in  Princeton  College,  and  ever  since 

And  this  is  the  blessing  wherewith  Moses,  the  They  acknowledge  a  Power  above  an  honored  friend ;  the  other  as  my  prede- 

wiaw  of  Ood,  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  tj^gni.  “It  is  He  that  bath  made  us,  and  not  cessor  in  the  ministry  of  this  church,  and  ever 

his  death. — Deut.  3>:1.  ourselves  ”  They  serve  a  divine  Master,  since  a  venerated,  loyal,  and  most  helpful 

The  text  confers  a  high  title  and  utters  tbe  “Lo,  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  member  of  this  congregation.  They  were  both 
noblest  praise.  It  does  not  say  that  Moses  written  of  me,  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God.  ”  men  of  marked  personality,  as  different  in 

was  a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  learning,  a  I  think  we  all  of  us  have  some  sense  of  the  taste,  in  temperament,  and  in  the  course  of 

man  of  influence,  a  man  for  the  times.  All  meaningof  this  phrase  of  our  text- -a  man  of  God.  their  life  as  two  men  of  the  same  faith,  in  the 
this,  and  much  more,  was  true  of  him.  But  There  is  something  that  we  do  feel  and  recog-  same  profession,  could  possibly  be.  But  the 
the  inspired  Word  pronounces  a  higher  eulogy  nize  when  we  come  in  contact  with  it, in  human  deep  foundation  of  their  lives  was  the  same, 
when  it  calls  the  great  law  giver  and  founder  life,  as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  beauty  and  and  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  their  work, 

of  the  Hebrew  nation  “Moses,  the  man  of  power.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  qual-  the  beauty  of  their  character,  and  the  tri- 

Ood  ”  ity  in  personality,  in  conduct,  in  intercourse,  umphant  peace  of  their  death,  was  simply  that 

After  all,  this  is  the  question  that  rises  which  impresses  us  with  the  feeling  that  God  they  were  in  deed  and  in  truth  “men  of  God.  ” 
above  all  others  in  regard  to  every  human  is  very  real  and  very  near.  There  is  a  kind  of  Dr.  Shedd  was  of  the  purest  New  England 
life,  and  becomes  most  important  in  the  pres-  living,  a  manner  of  meeting  responsibility  and  stock,  physically  and  intellectually.  He  was 

ence  of  death:  “Was  it  a  life  with  a  divine  bearing  trials  and  overcoming  temptations,  a  legitimate  successor,  perhaps  the  last  liv- 

meaning  and  purpose  in  it?  Was  it  a  life  and  performing  duties, which  is  evidently  con-  ing  representative,  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
purified  and  ennobled  by  a  divine  fellowship?  trolled  and  guided  of  God.  You  may  never  His  mind,  naturall3’  acute,  tenacious,  logical. 
Was  it  a  life  strengthened  with  spiritual  have  seen  the  rudder  and  the  steering-gear  on  was  trained  by  the  severest  self-discipline  to 
strength  and  touched  with  immortal  hope?”  the  great  ocean  steamer,  but  you  feel  the  a  perfect  mastery  of  tbe  scholastic  methods  of 

Those  in  whom  this  life  is  most  clearly  and  difference  when  she  is  minding  her  helm  and  thought.  Accept  his  premises  and  you  could 

simply  evident  we  call  with  reverence  and  when  she  is  rolling  and  drifting  in  tbe  sea.  never  escape  his  conclusions.  His  English 
affection,  “men  of  God.”  *^00  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  magnetic  style,  lucid  and  compact,  purified  and  ele- 

It  is  an  order  of  spiritual  nobility.  It  be-  currents,  but  you  know  the  difference  when  vated  by  familiar  contact  with  the  most  loftj- 

longs  to  no  age,  to  no  rank  in  society,  to  no  tbe  compass  is  pointing  true  and  steady  and  models,  lent  a  singular  distinction  to  all  that 

class  or  condition  of  human  existence.  The  when  it  is  depolarized  and  vibrating  loosely  he  wrote  on  many  subjects.  His  sentences 
men  of  Ood  are  found  everywhere,  in  places  hither  and  thither.  Tbe  Divine  guidance,  tbe  could  be  recognized  without  his  signature, 

of  honor  and  in  places  of  obscurity,  in  poverty  Divine  force  are  invisible,  but  they  may  be  His  life,  quiet  and  secluded,  was  entirely 

and  in  wealth,  among  tbe  learned  and  among  felt  and  recognized  in  human  lives,  and  when  spent,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  of 
the  simple,  in  every  position  and  occupation  we  feel  them,  we  say  gratefully.  “This  is  a  man  pastoral  work,  in  the  study  and  in  the  pro¬ 
of  life.  They  are  not  always  faultless  men,  of  God.  ”  fessor’s  chair.  Nearl}'  fifty  successive  classes 

any  more  than  Moses  was  faultless.  But  Two  men  have  just  finished  their  life-work  of  students  listened  to  his  instructions  in  Eng- 
whatever  their  faults,  they  are  always  lovers  in  our  country  and  in  our  Church,  and  passed  lish  Literature  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
of  righteousness  and  haters  of  wickedness,  away  from  earth  on  tbe  same  night,  under  in  Sacred  Rhetoric  at  Auburn,  in  Ecclesiasti- 
They  are  not  always  solemn  and  sad  of  aspect,  circumstances  that  were  strangely  alike  in  cal  History  at  Andover,  and  in  Biblical  Litera- 
Their  faces  often  shine  as  Moses’ did  when  he  beauty,  in  joy,  and  in  peace,  laying  down  ture  and  Systematic  Theology  at  Union  Semin - 

came  down  from  the  mount.  But  they  are  their  grey  heads  crowned  with  honor  upon  ary.  His  works,  beginning  with  the  first 

always  serious  men,  earnest  men.  Life  is  not  painless  pillows,  and  falling  quietly  asleep  in  complete  American  edition  of  Coleridge  in 
a  jest  to  them.  It  is  a  glorious  reality.  They  the  sure  hope  of  resurrection  and  immortal  1858,  and  closing  with  the  third  volume  of 
mean  to  do  something  with  it  that  is  worth  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  both  of  them,  their  “Dogmatic  Theology”  in  1894,  are  of  standard 
doing.  They  mean  to  live  well  and  to  live  friends  and  the  world  will  reverently  give  the  authority  and  value.  His  essays  are  dignified 
forever.  They  are  not  all  alike  in  their  dress,  title  of  honor  and  praise  which  is  conferred  and  symmetrical.  His  sermons  are  thoughtful 
in  their  manner,  in  their  way  of  life,  in  their  upon  Moses  in  the  text.  and  spiritual.  His  “Theology”  stands  out  die- 

form  of  speech,  nor  even  in  their  mode  of  wor-  They  were  both  eminent  men  in  the  republic  tinct  and  monumental,  as  the  clearest  and 
ship.  But  they  are  all  alike  in  this,  that  the  of  letters  and  in  the  kingdom  of  God :  the  most  consistent  expression  of  high,  uncom- 
spirit  of  worship  dwells  at  the  very  fountain  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.  T.  Shedd, the  indefatigable  promising  Calvinism  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury.  The  Bigniflcance  of  such  a  life-work  is 
immense.  The  courage,  industry,  and  per¬ 
sistence  required  for  its  accomplishment  are 
as  great  as  man  is  capable  of. 

The  origin  of  these  noble  qualities  in  Dr. 
Shedd  was  in  the  relation  of  his  life  to  Ood. 
His  mind  was  fascinated  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulus.  His  great  desire  was  to 
set  forth  the  idea  of  Ood  clearly  and  com 
pletely.  To  this  end  he  devoted  his  remarka¬ 
ble  logical  and  literary  powers,  and  toiled 
patiently  through  a  lifetime.  He  studied  and 
wrote  with  a  sincere  desire  to  glorify  God. 
His  personal  life,  withdrawn  from  participa¬ 
tion  m  active  affairs,  was  made  luminous  by 
an  inward  divine  fellowship.  Meditation  was 
his  delight.  Prayer  was  his  comfort.  In  the 
last  days  of  failing  strength  his  mind  was  in 
perfect  peace,  because  it  was  stayed  on  God. 
He  said  to  me:  “I  have  done  my  work  here 
and  done  it  as  well  as  I  could.  I  leave  it  with 
God.  My  trust  is  in  Him.  I  am  only  waiting 
and  longing  for  the  time  when  it  shall  be  His 
will  to  take  me  to  Himself.”  That  time  came 
as  quietly  and  happily  as  the  visit  of  a  friend. 
Reasoning  gave  place  to  knowledge.  Faith 
was  transformed  into  sight.  The  theologian 
passed  into  the  presence  of  that  God  who  had 
been  the  central  object  of  his  life-long  thought. 

President  McCosh  was  a  Scotchman  through 
and  through,  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  reet- 
less  energy,  and  perfervid  genius,  one  of  the 
Scotchmen  who  make  the  best  kind  of  Ameri 
cans.  He  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Dr.  John 
Witherspoon,  the  patriot  President  of  Prince¬ 
ton  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  For  seven¬ 
teen  years  Dr.  McCosh  was  a  working  minis 
ter  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  younger 
leaders  in  that  splendid  uprising  in  hehalf  of 
Christian  liberty  which  resulted  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Free  Kirk.  He  became  famous  in 
the  philosophic  world  through  his  book  on 
"“The  Method  of  the  Divine  (iovernment,” 
which  has  been  published  in  many  editions, 
and  followed  by  many  other  works.  But  the 
strength  of  his  life  and  the  ardor  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  were  given  to  practical  efforts  to  help 
in  carrying  out  the  Divine  Government  on 
earth,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher 
education.  Coming  to  this  country  from 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in  1868,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  years,  to  become  the  President 
of  Princeton  College,  he  threw  himself  with 
incredible  activity  and  force  into  the  work 
which  lay  before  him.  He  conceived  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Princeton  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
expand  the  course  of  study,  to  increase  the 
number  of  professors,  to  get  new  buildings,  to 
introduce  new  methods,  to  push  the  College 
forward  into  the  first  rank.  He  labored  day 
and  night.  Be  pervaded  not  only  the  College, 
but  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  all 
the  adjacent  territory, with  his  persistent  pur¬ 
pose.  He  never  begged,  but  he  never  let  any 
one  escape  without  knowing  that  he  wanted 
money.  And  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  service 
he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  noble  edifice  of  a 
new  Princeton  rise  on  the  old  foundations 
and  take  a  place  with  the  leading  colleges  of 
the  land.  But  his  work  did  not  stop  within 
this  limit.  He  recognized  a  wider  duty.  He 
held  himself  at  the  service  of  all  good  causes, 
and^  did  powerful  work  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  education,  the  unification  of  the 

Church,  and  the  elevation  of  politics.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  man  more 
widely  interested  in  the  best  activities  of  the 
age,  or  one  who  left  a  more  distinct  and 
beneficent  impression  upon  them. 

The  strength  of  this  large,  earnest,  and 
successful  life  lay  in  devotion  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  was  characteristic  of  Dr  McCosh  to 
regard  all  his  duties  in  this  light.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  that  it  was  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  Princeton  a  great  Christian  uni¬ 
versity.  “It  is  the  will  of  God.”  he  said,  “and 
I  will  do  it.”  There  was  a  singular  simplicity 
and  directness  in  his  faith.  It  came  out  in 
his  prayers  and  all  his  services.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  doubt  his  sincerity  or  his  ardor. 
He  took  broad  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
will  of  God.  He  regarded  it  as  very  practi¬ 
cal.  He  did  not  think  of  the  Church  as  an 
institution  cut  off  from  the  world,  but  placed 
in  the  world  to  work  upon  it  and  transform 
it.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  greatest  services  that  he 
rendered  to  religion  was  his  fearless  declara¬ 
tion,  shortly  after  he  came  to  this  country, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  species 
WM  not  necessarily  contrary  to  religion.  He  had 
laitb  in  God,  and  never  doubted  that  He  would 
take  care  of  the  truth.  He  foresaw  a  new 
apologetic,  in  which  the  very  theories  which 


were  denounced  as  atheistic  would  become 
the  defense  of  religion,  and  the  idea  of  crea¬ 
tion  by  development  would  appear  as  a  larger 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  He 
had  great  reverence  for  the  past,  but  none 
the  less  did  he  maintain  a  cheerful  confidence, 
in  the  future.  For  he  was  sure  that  God 
reigns  and  the  divine  government  will  endure 
forever.  It  was  this  faith  that  made  the 
closing  years  of  his  retirement  very  bright 
and  beautiful,  softening  and  mellowing  his 
character  and  lighting  up  his  grand  face  with 
cheerfulness  and  goodwill.  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time  but  a  month  ago.  He  was  sitting  in 
his  study,  writing  a  letter  of  praise  and  good 
cheer  to  one  of  bis  former  pupils  who  bad 
just  brought  out  a  successful  book  on  biology. 
The  windows  opened  on  a  broad  prospect,  and 
the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  poured  in  a 
golden  glory  around  the  old  man’s  snow-white 
head.  He,  too,  spoke  of  his  finished  work  and 
of  the  approaching  time  of  departure.  “I 
am  only  waiting  now,”  he  said,  “and  pre¬ 
paring  to  meet  my  God.”  It  was  a  quiet  sun¬ 
set.  a  calm  ending  of  a  well -spent,  happy  day, 
in  harmony  with  the  closing  w(>rds  of  his 
reminiscences:  “Farewell,  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  valley,  fountain  and  stream,, 
river  and  brook,  lake  and  outflow,  forest  and 
shady  dell,  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sky.  I 
have  lived  among  you,  I  have  delighted  in 
you  and  loved  you,  I  know  that  ye  are  all  the 
works  of  God.  Ye  may  have  been  defiled  by 
the  deeds  of  men,  but  ye  are  yourselves 
chaste.  The  air  that  breathes  from  you  is 
pure  and  exhilarating ;  I  will  not  forget  you. 
In  my  everlasting  existence  I  may  hope  to  re¬ 
visit  you  and  renew  my  ardor. 

“Welcome,  what  immeasurably  exceeds  all 
these — heaven  with  its  glory !  Heaven  with 
its  angels  that  excel  in  strength  I  Heaven 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  I 
Heaven  with  Jesus  himself  so  full  of  tender 
ness!  Heaven  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  1” 

Yes,  for  both  of  these  men  of  God,  that  was 
a  happy,  a  blessed,  a  hoi;  night  that  fell  upon 
the  earth  last  Friday.  Darkness  enveloped 
the  world.  But  a  bright  and  steady  light 
streamed  from  the  open  door  of  heaven.  The 
terrestrial  sky  was  clouded.  But  the  stars  of 
faith  were  shining  clear  and  calm  above  the 
beds  where  the  servants  of  the  Most  High 
were  gently  breathing  back  their  souls  to  Him 
who  gave  them. 

And  not  only  in  those  two  dying  chambers, 
but  in  every  place  where  lives  of  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  were  closing  in  deaths  of  peaceful  triumph, 
in  every  place  where  those  who  bad  loved  God 
were  waiting  to  go  to  Him,  there  was  quietude 
and  happiness  and  the  radiance  of  eternal 
hope. 

And  you,  beloved,  are  you  moving  forward 
through  life’s  mysteries  and  labors  and  con 
flicts  to  such  an  end?  Are  you  men  of  God? 
Do  you  believe  in  Him  and  love  Him  and  trust 
Him?  Are  you  reconciled  to  Him  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  living  in  Him,  with  Him, 
and  for  Him?  Do  you  pray?  Do  jrou  perform 
your  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  obey  God  and  do  good  to  your  fel 
low  men?  Do  you  acknowledge  Him  in  all 
your  ways?  Are  you  seeking  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  His  righteousness? 

These  are  serious  questions.  I  pray  that 
every  one  of  you  may  be  able  to  answer  them 
in  the  affirmative.  If  you  can,  your  life, 
whatever  its  outward  form,  will  be  blessed 
while  you  live,  and  at  your  death,  whenever 
it  may  come,  you  will  leave  behind  you  the 
blessing  of  a  man  of  God. 

SARATOGA  PI  TTING  ON  WHITE 
By  Bev.  Theodore  It.  Cuyler. 

Dr.  Sthono’s  SANiTARruM,  November  16. 1894. 

I  have  tried  Saratoga  in  midsummer  and  in 
midwinter,  and  always  found  it  full  of  inspira¬ 
tions  for  body  and  mind.  For  a  few  days  I 
have  run  up  hither  to  see  bow  it  looks  after 
its  summer  season  of  excitement  is  over  and 
its  own  winter  season  of  social  enjoyments 
has  not  begun :  for  this  town  has  a  large 
element  of  culture  and  refinement  who  reside 
here  throughout  the  year.  I  find  everything 
in  a  state  of  the  most  comatose  quietude.  It 
is  a  veritable  “Castle  of  Indolence.”  The 
snow  which  fell  yesterday  has  wrapped  the 
town  in  a  white  coverlet  and  apparently  put 
it  to  sleep.  When  I  went  down  this  morning 
to  the  Hathorn  Spring  for  an  early  dram,  I 
found  nobody  there  but  the  venerable  Col. 
Johnson  sitting  by  the  stove ;  he  is  one  of  the 


two  or  three  survivors  of  the  Saratoga  that  1 
first  visited  forty-nine  years  ago.  Congress 
Park  has  exchanged  its  robe  of  green  for  a 
robe  of  white,  and  except  its  little  group  of 
tame  deer,  it  is  utterly  deserted.  But  the 
springs  are  here,  and  the  glorious,  dry,  brac- 
ing,'tonic  atmosphere  is  here,  and  a  finer  at¬ 
mosphere  cannot  be  found  between  the  Adi- 
rondacks  and  the  pine  woods  of  Georgia. 

Here  at  Dr.  Strong’s  is  a  pleasant  company. 
A  short  time  ago  those  two  famous  philan¬ 
thropists,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  Miss 
Frances  Willard,  were  sojourning  here  and 
made  addresses  in  the  Doctor’s  parlor.  Since 
that  time  Lady  Somerset  has  sailed  for  England 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  but  she  proposes  to 
return  to  America  ere  long.  This  truly  noble 
Christian  woman— and  a  nobler  one  does  not 
exist  on  this  round  globe— has  for  many  years 
labored  with  unselfish  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  total  abstinence  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
drinking  usages.  She  worked  on  distinctively 
Christian  lines,  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
she  has  been  drawn  into  participation  with 
what  may  be  called  the  political  aspects  of 
our  temperance  reform.  She  was  more 
needed  in  her  former  line  of  effort  than  in 
the  political  crusade,  which  is  now  in  a  some¬ 
what  confused  condition.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
is  bravely  pressing  his  Local  Option  bMl,  or 
“Local  Prohibition”  bill  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  with  small  prospect  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  majority  for  it.  Even  if  it  should  pass 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  sum¬ 
marily  killed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  have  declared  in  favor  of  giving  a 
trial  to  the  “Gothenburg  system”  as  it  is  now 
practiced  in  Norway.  Some  of  our  Prohibi¬ 
tionist  brethren  are  willing  to  see  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  fairly  tried,  provided  that  no 
compensation  is  made  to  the  liquor-sellers  who 
w'ould  be  driven  out  of  their  mischievous  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  quite  right  in  this  contention, 
for  no  grog-seller,  any  more  than  any  brothel - 
keeper  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  government  for 
quitting  their  destructive  business. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  “pledge-signing  cru¬ 
sade”  is  to  be  started  all  over  England  in  the 
coming  month  of  January.  Meetings  are  to 
be  held  for  the  circulation  of  the  total  absti¬ 
nence  pledge  among  all  classes.  This  admira¬ 
ble  movement  is  heartily  endorsed  by  such 
men  as  the  Bishop  of  London.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  Basil  Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Newman 
Hall,  and  also  by  many  of  the  Prohibition 
leaders.  Sir  Wilfrid  sees  that  unless  the 
drinking  usages  are  reduced,  not  many  com¬ 
munities  would  vote  for  prohibiting  the 
traffic  in  intoxicants.  This  new  crusade  for 
total  abstinence  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
add  I  should  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  to  see 
it  vigorously  pushed  on  our  side  of  the  water. 
The  political  Prohibition  party  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers ;  in  some  States  its  num¬ 
bers  are  declining.  No  practical  relief  from 
the  drink  curse  is  to  be  looked  for  from  that 
quarter.  The  license  ^stem  has  proved  to 
be  a  ghastly  failure.  What  we  want  now  is 
a  new  crusade  against  the  bottle  and  the  drink 
customs,  and  also  against  licensing  the  drink 
traffic,  whether  in  rosewood  saloons  or  in  the 
lowest  whiskey  dens.  May  God  speedily  send 
us  a  fresh  revival  of  old-fashioned  total  absti¬ 
nence  efforts  in  our  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  and  public  schools  and  in  our  homes  I 
Unless  it  comes  soon,  we  shall  drift  back  into 
immeasurable  tippling  and  drunkenness. 
The  saloons  are  not  the  onljr  curse.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  inebriates  do  not  begin  there;  they  be¬ 
gin  with  drinking  at  home,  or  in  social  gath¬ 
erings,  or  in  the  clubs,  or  the  restaurants. 
No  reform  that  does  not  strike  at  the  drink 
customs  will  be  permanently  successful. 

Among  the.  guests  at  Dr.  Strong’s  is  the  Rev. 
Thornton  A.  Mills  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  who 
is  recuperating  from  an  attack  of  the  grippe. 
He  bears  even  a  stronger  physical  resein- 
blance  to  bis  grand  old  father  than  does  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills.  They  are  both 
admirable  chips  of  the  old  block.  That  is  the 
true  Presbvterian  idea  of  an  “Apostolical  suc¬ 
cession.  ”  My  sojourn  at  this  delightful  house 
of  rest  must  be  short,  for  a  long  list  of  preach¬ 
ing  engagements  is  just  ahead. 
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ALASKA,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.  TI. 

WHAT  8HAI.I,  WE  1>0  WITH  THE  rNDIANS? 

Co>t«Bpt  of  white  men  for  them.-  Their  Ignorance 

and  snperstltlon.  —  Belief  In  Witchcraft.  —  A 

woman  put  to  death  as  a  witch,  and  men  fleeing 

for  safety. — Sheldon  Jackson  and  Henry  Kendall. 

—  Indian  Schools. 

We  were  sitting  on  deck  in  the  twilight  in 
a  sort  of  dumb  conversation,  for  the  Colonel 
was  BO  engrossed  with  his  cigar  that  his  emo¬ 
tions  were  too  deep  for  words.  At  length  he 
had  to  take  breath,  and  as  he  took  the  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  he  looked  round  with  an  ap¬ 
proving  smile,  as  if  he  would  tap  Alaska  on 
the  back,  and  said:  “This  is  really  not  a  bad 
country!"  [He  was  careful  not  to  com¬ 
mit  himself,  and  put  even  his  nod  of  ap¬ 
probation  in  a  negative  form.]  “Not  much 
for  agriculture,  you  know ;  and  the  timber  is 
not  to  compare  with  our  big  trees  in  Califor¬ 
nia  :  but  it  has  its  use”  [this  was  said  in  a  pat¬ 
ronizing  way]  “as  a  sort  of  side-show  for  the 
coast,  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  some  day  the 
nabobs  of  Portland  and  San  Francisco  should 
come  up  here  and  build  country  seats  on  these 
islands,  and  make  it  a  fashionable  summer 
resort.”  Apparently  he  had  in  his  mind’s  eye 
hundreds  of  villas  such  as  the  old  rich  Roman 
senators  built  round  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  lofty  tone  in  which 
the  great  man  bestowed  his  approbation,  and 
just  then  I  thought  I  heard  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  trees  in  a  subdued  note  of  recog¬ 
nition,  and  the  waters  murmuring  in  humble 
pleasure  at  so  much  condescension. 

But  no  man  who  hails  from  the  region  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  has  the  proper  degree  of 
self  respect,  will  ever  bestow  praise  without 
qualification,  and  immediately  he  added : 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
miserable  natives?  They  are  a  bad  lot.  Indi 
ans  are  not  good  for  much  anyhow.  They  are 
lazy,  dirty,  and  shiftless.  We  shall  have  to 
get  rid  of  them  some  way.  But  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  it ;  only  let  them  alone, 
and  they  will  get  rid  of  themselves.  Whiskey 
will  do  the  business  better  than  fighting.  We 
have  only  to  let  the  whiskey  come  in  freely ; 
and  in  this  way  we  shall  ‘civilize’  them  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  ”  The  idea  seemed 
to  give  him  immense  satisfaction.  And  yet, 
as  I  did  not  respond  to  it,  he  made  a  weak 
attempt  to  apologize  for  the  hard  necessity : 
“It  is  only  carrying  out  the  law  of  the  sur- 
viv.al  of  the  fittest,  w’hich  is  the  great  law*  of 
nature.  The  Indian  must  go,  a?  other  feelffe 
races  have  gone  before  him.  It  is  the  will  of 
the  Almighty” :  and  he  gave  a  sigh— very  slight 
it  w.-is,  and  hardly  perceptible ;  and  putting 
his  cigar  to  his  mouth,  he  puffed  away  with  a 
vigor  that  showed  his  entire  acquiescence  in 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Divine  Providence. 

That  is  one  way  to  look  at  this  problem  of 
the  disappearance  of  inferior  races.  It  does 
not  cost  much  thought.  It  is  so  easy  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  supposed  decree 
of  an  Unseen  Power,  by  which  it  is  fore¬ 
ordained,  and  must  come  to  pass,  that  we 
shall  be  rich  while  others  are  poor:  that  we 
shall  live  in  “ceiled  houses”  and  be  warmed 
and  clothed  and  fed,  while  others  are  cold  and 
naked,  shivering  and  starving!  Ah  me!  what 
a  load  of  responsibility  Divine  Providence  has 
to  carry ! 

To  this  easy  way  of  disposing  of  the  poor  Indi  - 
an  I  made  no  reply,  for  it  would  be  showing  too 
much  respect  to  a  sort  of  “reasoning”  which 
even  he  who  makes  it  must  be  conscious  is 
only  a  way  of  reconciling  bis  own  moral  sense 
(such  as  it  is)  to  supreme  selfishness.  But 
the  night  grew  darker  as  I  beard  such  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  cruelties  of  modern 


“civilization.”  I  sat  silent  in  the  gathering 
gloom.  Only  as  the  stars  came  out  my  thoughts 
wandered  far  away  to  the  East,  and  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  pew  in  the  dear  old  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  (my  church 
home  for  forty  years),  and  listening  to  “my 
minister,”  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  put  things  to¬ 
gether  in  a  different  way.  Recalling  the  com¬ 
mon  fiippant  maxim  of  human  policy,  “Every 
man  for  himself  and  the  Devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most,”  he  added  something  like  this  [I  quote 
only  from  memory,  and  may  not  give  his 
words,  but  certainly  give  his  idea]  :  “At  this 
point  the  ways  divide — the  way  of  men  from 
the  way  of  God;  as  another  Figure  comes 
in  to  take  part  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
human  life,  and  we  hear  a  voice  which  we 
all  recognize,  saying,  ‘No,  no!  I  will  take  the 
hindmost’ ;  and  a  Form  that  is  itself  bruised 
and  suffering,  throws  itself  between  the  poor 
of  this  world  and  their  inexorable  fate.  No 
matter  how  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  men 
hiay  be,  they  shall  not  be  left  without  hope. 
‘Show  Me  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings, 
the  poorest,  the  weakest,  those  who  are  the 
most  beaten  down  and  trampled  upon ;  they 
are  Mine.  Let  their  fellows  desert  them  and 
leave  them  to  perish.  I  will  put  My  arm  ten¬ 
derly  under  them,  and  lift  them  up.  Though 
all  the  world  despise  them  and  desert  them, 
I  will  be  their  Brother  and  their  Friend!’  ” 

Such  was  the  great  Master  of  us  all,  and 
that  His  spirit  still  lives  on  the  earth  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  here  and  there  a  few 
who  follow  in  His  steps.  And  so  it  happened 
that,  when  a  new  Territory  way  up  towards 
the  North  Pole  was  added  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  crowd  of  adventurers  who  started  for 
the  Unknown  Land  in  search  of  gold,  there 
was  now  and  then  one  who  was  “prospecting” 
for  something  better  than  gold.  At  the  head 
of  them  all  was  our  old  friend,  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  whose  name  I  heard  everywhere  in  Alaska. 
He  is  always  on  the  skirmish  line,  where 
there  is  the  most  of  danger  and  of  hard  work. 
Years  ago,  when  Colorado  was  the  Far  West, 
[  found  him  in  mission  work  in  Denver; 
but  when  Denver  became  a  rich  city,  and  the 
proud  capital  of  a  great  State,  he  changed  his 
post  of  duty  to  one  a  thousand  miles  farther 
West,  seeming  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit 
of  Daniel  Boone,  who,  as  soon  as  new  setilers 
came  near  enough  for  him  to  see  the  smoke 
from  their  cabins,  felt  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  move  on  !  * 

Another  name  that  is  recalled  by  being  in 
Alaska,  is  that  of  Henry  Kendall,  the  Secre 
tary  of  our  Board  of  Home  Missions  for  thirty 
years,  and  one  of  the  greatest  organizers  of 
missionary  work  in  this  country.  He  went  to 
Alaska  in  the  early  days,  and  came  back  in 
flamed  with  a  holy  fire,  in  which  enthusiasm 


♦  Of  course  he  runs  into  all  kinds  of  danger.  Last 
year  he  was  reported  killed  at  Juneau  by  Indians 
whom  he  had  overhauled  in  a  boat  carrying  whiskey 
on  shore.  The  story  was  not  improbable,  for  that  is 
just  the  sort  of  work  that  he  would  be  likely  to  be  in, 
and  in  which,  if  necessary,  he  would  be  willing  to 
lose  his  life,  for  if  a  man  must  die,  he  may  have  a 
choice  of  the  way  in  which  he  should  go.  It  is  one  of 
the  good  stories  told  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  when 
some  fussy  politician,  wishing  to  magnify  himself  as 
Lincoln’s  best  friend,  warned  him  that,  if  he  allowed 
Grant  to  win  so  many  victories,  he  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rival  for  the  Presidency,  Old  Abe  replied  with 
solemn  gravity :  “Well!  I  don’t  want  to  die;  but  if 
I  must  die,  I  should  like  to  die  of  that  particular 
disease.”  So  if  Sheldon  Jackson  has  to  die  a  violent 
death,  and  could  choose  the  manner,  we  presume  he 
would  choose  to  die  in  a  fight  with  Indians  smug¬ 
gling  whiskey.  At  first  there  were  serious  doubts  as 
to  bis  fate ;  but  it  was  not  many  weeks  later  that  he 
walked  into  our  ofSce  as  full  of  life  as  ever,  and  as 
ready  to  fight  against  the  Devil  and  all  his  works, 
whether  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  white  man  or 
Indian. 


over  the  wonders  of  nature  was  mingled  with 
zeal  to  enter  into  the  great  openings  for  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise.  How  often  he  came  into 
the  ofiSce  of  The  Evangelist  to  tell  of  all  he 
had  seen,  and  to  stir  us  up  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise.  I  can  still  hear  his  cheery  voice  crying 
out,  “Brother  Field,  you  have  been  almost 
everywhere,  but  you  have  not  been  to  Alaska. 
There  is  the  country  for  you !  It  has  never 
been  described  as  it  ought  to  be.  Go  and 
write  it  up!”  Dear,  blessed  man  of  God! 
How  sorry  I  am  that  I  could  not  go  when  he 
was  still  living  to  hear  the  report.  But  even 
at  this  late  day  I  have  tried  to  execute  his 
commission,  not  only  in  telling  of  the  islands 
and  glaciers  of  Alaska,  but  in  emphasizing 
the  value  of  that  missionary  work  to  which  he 
gave  his  life,  and  which  will  be  forever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  beloved  name. 

I  have  compared  Sheldon  Jackson  to  Daniel 
Boone,  but  when  he  set  out  on  his  first  trip  to 
Alaska,  he  was  not,  like  the  old  rifleman  of 
Kentucky,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord : 
he  was  not  after  game :  he  was  after  men — and 
men  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  who 
are  certainly  not  attractive  to  people  of  very 
refined  tastes :  since  they  have  not  even  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  being  splendid  savages,  men  of  Her¬ 
culean  stature,  such  as  Cooper  introduces  in  his 
Leatherstocking  Tales  as  thewarriorsof  the  for¬ 
est.  Not  a  trace  of  all  this  do  we  see — nothing 
whatever  to  excite  a  particle  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  “noble  savage.” 

But  if  they  are  not  picturesque  heathen, 
may  there  not  be  something  in  their  very 
misery  to  move  us  to  pity,  especially  when 
that  misery  comes  from  simple  ignorance,  or 
other  causes  that  we  can  remove?  The  Indians 
are  as  ignorant  as  Hottentots,  and  like  all  ig¬ 
norant  races,  they  are  the  slaves  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  One  has  but  to  walk  round  the  bay  at 
Fort  Wrangel,  and  see  the  Totem  poles,  some 
of  them  a  hundred  years  old,  each  with  the 
head  of  a  fish  or  a  bird,  to  show  how  they  in 
voke  the  powers  of  the  air  and  the  sea  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  their  enemies.  This  is  a  harm  - 
less  superstition.  But  others  are  of  a  different 
character  and  lead  to  horrible  crimes.  For 
example,  they  are  great  believers  in  witch¬ 
craft,  their  idea  of  which  is  the  same  that  is 
found  in  many  tribes  in  Africa:  that,  if  a  man 
is  sick,  somebody  has  bewitched  him,  and 
that,  if  they  can  only  find  out  that  SDmebody 
and  kill  him,  the  man  will  get  well !  Of  course, 
here  is  the  chance  for  the  crafty  medicine  man 
to  kill  off  his  enemy  by  turning  suspicion 
against  him.  This  is  by  no  means  an  imag¬ 
inary  danger.  But  a  short  time  since  a  woman 
who  was  accused  of  withcraft  was  seized  by 
the  people  of  her  tribe,  her  arms  tied  behind 
her  back,  w’hen  she  was  lashed  to  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  and  left  to  die !  When  we  were  at 
Sitka,  the  “doctor,”  or  medicine  man,  was 
there  in  jail,  to  be  tried  for  murder! 

In  the  little  church  at  Fort  Wrangel,  I  found 
two  old  men  who  had  been  spared  a  similar 
fate  only  by  escaping  for  their  lives.  One  had 
come  in  oiilj  the  day  before.  Finding  that  he 
was  an  object  of  suspicion,  he  flew  to  his 
canoe  and  took  to  the  water,  biding  behind 
the  islands  and  creeping  along  the  shores, 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  till  night  came 
on,  and  then  putting  off  into  the  stream,  and 
rowing  with  all  his  might,  he  reached  Fort 
Wrangel,  where  he  found  protection.  I  should 
have  been  unfeeling  indeed  if  I  could  look  into 
the  face  of  the  poor  old  man  without  the  ten- 
derest  pity.  He  had  hardly  yet  recovered 
from  the  horror  of  his  situation,  an<l  it  did 
me  good  to  give  him  a  hearty  grip  of  the  hand, 
and  to  assure  him,  as  others  did,  that  at  last 
he  was  safe!  Possibly  even  the  Colonel,  much 
as  he  despises  the  Indians,  would  relax  his 
stem  brow  at  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  who, 
much  as  he  had  suffered,  did  not  complain. 
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lor  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race. 
The  Indian  is  a  stolid  creature.  He  is  not  de¬ 
monstrative,  like  the  people  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  has  more  of  the  manner  of  the  Asiat¬ 
ic  races.  Indeed  there  is  in  him  something 
like  the  Moslem  fatalism  and  stoicism.  If  he 
suffers,  he  suffers  silently.  Even  if  he  is  to 
be  put  to  death,  he  asks  no  pity  from  his  ene¬ 
mies,  but  wraps  his  blanket  about  him  with  a 
sort  of  Roman  dignity,  and  bows  to  his  fate. 
This  may  not  move  us  so  much  as  the  loud 
wailings  by  which  weaker  races  appeal  to  our 
sympathy,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  that 
dull,  dumb  silence  which  commands  our  re¬ 
spect  for  a  race  that  can  thus  “suffer  and  be 
strong.  ” 

For  the  same  reason  do  we  feel  for  those  of 
the  other  sex,  who,  however  unhappy  they 
may  be,  do  not  parade  their  griefs ;  do  not 
strive  nor  cry,  nor  lift  up  their  voice  in  the 
streets.  Nothing  moves  my  indignation  so 
much  as  the  imputation  upon  their  virtue. 
All  over  the  world  where  human  beings  are 
crowded  together  like  cattle,  whether  it  be  in 
wigwams  or  in  the  slums  of  great  cities,  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  break  down  natural 
reserve  and  delicacy  and  modesty.  But  give 
to  Indian  girls  the  same  retirement  that  we 
give  to  our  own  daughters,  and  they  will  not 
be  wanting  in  any  of  the  proprieties.  I  have 
seen  in  the  Indian  schools  at  Sitka  and  Juneau 
and  Fort  Wrangel  young  maidens  as  modest 
as  can  be  found  in  any  Seminary  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  little  creatures  are  often  as  shy  as 
the  young  deer  in  the  forest,  their  eyes  droop¬ 
ing  at  the  look  of  a  stranger,  and  their  voices 
as  soft  and  gentle  as  if  they  hardly  dared  to 
speak.  Hush  !  their  teacher  has  asked  them 
to  sing,  and  we  hear  their  low  voices  breath¬ 
ing  out  the  words : 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 

Safe  on  His  Kenlle  breast.” 

Who  that  has  in  him  the  soul  of  a  man  can 
hear  this  without  a  silent  prayer  that  He  who 
took  little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them  would  look  upon  these  children  of  a 
dusky  race,  who  need  all  His  love  and  tender 
ness,  and  fold  them  in  His  protecting  arms? 

_  H.  M.  F. 

P.  S. — Here  I  am  again  at  the  end  of  my 
letter  with  the  biggest  story  yet  untold — a 
story  that  illustrates  as  much  as  any  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  missionary  heroism  and  missionary 
success  in  taming,  not  only  ordinary  savages, 
but  blood-thirsty  cannibals.  In  another  letter 
I  will  tell  the  story  of  Metlakatla. 

The  new  auditorium  in  the  central  building 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at 
158  La  Salle  St. ,  Chicago,  was  dedicated  Oct. 
25th.  It  is  a  beautiful  room,  resplendent  in 
old  gold  and  white,  and  cost  the  Association 
in  round  aumbers  §20,000.  It  is  seventy  five 
feet  by  one  hundred  feet.  Besides  the  main 
fioor  there  are  four  boxes  and  a  spacious 
gallery,  and  the  seating  capacity  is  1,300. 
President  John  V.  Farwell  welcomed  the 
crowded  assembly  and  gave  a  short  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Association  work  in 
Chicago,  and  T.  Wilbur  Messer,  the  General 
Secretary,  followed  him.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  gave 
the  chief  address  of  the  evening  on  “Savona¬ 
rola.  ” 


Our  readers  are  again  under  obligation  to 
Dr.  David  Gregg  of  the  Lafayette-avenue 
Church,  Brooklyn,  for  a  sermon.  He  preached 
it  in  Dr.  Hall’s  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
month  or  so  since,  and  thereupon  followed 
several  letters  to  this  office,  urging  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  The  Evangelist.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  be  read  with  great  profit.  The  despond¬ 
ent  and  doubting  will  find  it  most  helpful  to 
their  little  faith.  It  is  tonic  from  beginning 
to  end. 


THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Institutions  was  held  on  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  (th,  at  their  headquarters.  No.  1 
Madison  Avenue. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  class 
whose  term  expires  in  1897 :  George  S.  Baker, 
Peter  Donald,  John  D.  Slayback,  Henry  K. 
Carroll,  James  A.  Scrymser,  J.  Bleecker  Mil¬ 
ler,  David  B.  Ogden. 

The  General  Secretary,  Dr.  James  M.  King 
made  his  report  of  the  year’s  work,  indicating 
results,  which  may  be  thus  summarized : 

A  thoroughly  satisfactory  amendment  to 
the  New  York  State  Constitution,  adopted  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  hy  the 
people  at  the  polls  on  Tuesday,  November 
dth,  protecting  the  public  schools  against 
sectarian  encroachments,  and  also  an  amend¬ 
ment  bringing  the  sectarian  and  private  char¬ 
ities  of  the  state  under  rigid  supervision  and 
control. 

It  was  announced  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Unitarians  and  the  Friends  had  decided  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  money  from  the  National  treas¬ 
ury  for  their  educational  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Episcopalians  having  pre¬ 
viously  withdrawn,  in  response  to  the  appeals 
of  the  National  League,  this  now  will  leave 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans  as 
the  only  recipients  of  money  from  the  National 
Government  for  sectarian  Indian  education, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  these  two 
denominations  will  speedily  withdraw,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  a  practice  which  has  in¬ 
jected  sectarianism  into  politics. 

It  was  also  reported  to  the  meeting  that 
Congress  had  taken  important  action  on  this 
subject,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
had  also  announced  that  the  policy  of  the 
government  hereafter  would  be  to  abolish 
“contract  schools”  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  all  Indian 
children  in  public  schools. 

Having  been  instrumental  by  means  of  its 
non-partisan  and  unsectarihn  work  in  amend¬ 
ing  several  state  constitutions  in  the  matter 
of  the  protection  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
prohibition  of  sectarian  appropriations ;  in  se¬ 
curing  the  CO  operation  of  the  great  religious 
denominations  and  of  Congress  in  its  national 
work,  and  in  cultivating  along  open  and  ra¬ 
tional  lines,  a  patriotic  sentiment  on  these 
subjects  among  the  people,  the  League  thinks 
it  has  a  right  to  congratulate  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  its  members  and  constituency 
upon  substantial  and  gratifying  progress. 


SlISBiaNS  IN  ALASKA. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  educational  work  in  our  real 
Northwest — namely,  Alaska — and  is  able  to 
make  a  favorable  report.  Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  and  school  building  at  Point  Barrow, 
the  most  northern  station  on  the  continent, 
and  difficult  to  reach  on  account  of  the  almost 
continuous  barrier  offered  by  the  ice.  It  has 
taken  four  years  to  get  the  necessary  lumber 
landed.  At  Point  Hope,  also  in  the  Arctic 
region,  Mr.  Edison,  who  went  from  Rochester 
in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Board,  has 
gone  to  the  help  of  Dr.  Driggs.  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Bering  Straits,  where  Missionary 
Thornton  was  murdered,  is  now  supplied  by 
Mr.  Lapp  and  wife,  Congregationalists.  St. 
Laurence  Island,  just  south  of  the  Straits,  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Gambell 
of  Wapello,  Iowa,  representatives  of  our  Home 
Board,  who  went  there  the  present  summer. 


The  Swedish  Church  has  three  stations,  one 
at  Golovin  Bay  and  two  at  other  points, 
the  Episcopalians  have  increased  their  force  at 
Anvick,  Yukon  River,  and  good  progreas  is 
being  made  at  the  two  Moravian  stations  on 
the  Kuskokwin  and  Nushagak  rivers.  The 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  Women’s  Societies 
have  a  station  each,  the  first  at  Unalaska  and 
the  latter  at  Wood  Island,  opened  last  year. 
Our  Church,  which  was  the  pioneer  school  and 
missionary  agency  in  all  that  country,  is  es¬ 
pecially  represented  in  Southeast  Alaska,  at 
Haines,  Hoonah,  Juneau,  Sitka,  Mangele, 
Klawack,  and  J.ickson.  At  these  places  are 
five  organized  churches  among  the  natives, 
and  from  500  to  600  native  communicants. 
Dr.  Jackson  comes  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
native  youth,  whom  he  will  place  with  Capt. 
Pratt  at  the  Carlisle  school.  One  is  an  Alente 
boy  from  Unalaska,  and  the  other  a  Thlinket 
from  Sitka. 

AN  IMPORTANT  OPPORTUNITY. 

Once  or  twice  perhaps  in  a  lifetime  comes 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  at  small  cost  that 
which  much  money  could  not  purchase  undei 
ordinary  circumstances.  Such  a  privil^e 
comes  to  our  readers  in  the  European  toms 
which  we  have  planned  and  arranged  for  them 
and  their  friends,  and  of  which  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  announcement  may  be  found  on  page  four 
of  this  issue.  Ministers,  students,  and  all 
who  are  intelligently  loyal  to  our  Church,  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  pilgrimage  to 
noted  shrines  of  Presbyterianism ;  organists, 
singers,  musical  students  will  rejoice  to  learn 
of  the  Church  Music  Tour,  by  which  the  greal 
cathedrals  of  England,  Northern  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  will  be  opened  to  them  in 
connection  with  a  musical  feast  such  as  has 
never  been  offered  to  any  company  of  people. 
The  most  prominent  church  musicians  in 
those  countries  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
plan,  and  have  promised  a  most  generous  con 
currence;  men  noted  in  European  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  are  prepared  to  give  a  distinguishe<l 
reception  to  our  Presbyterian  pilgrims. 
These  are  opportunities  of  a  lifetime.  Many 
churches,  we  are  sure,  will  rejoice  to  send 
their  overworked  pastors  abroad  on  such  an 
excursion,  and  if  the  Lord  has  dealt  bountifully 
with  them,  they  will  send  the  pastor’s  wife  to 
bear  him  company,  and  show  to  foreign  people 
a  type  of  American  womanhood  not  of  the 
Daisy  Miller  order,  and  quite  other  than  any 
pictured  by  the  brilliant  Frenchman  who  has 
recently  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  It  is 
quite  within  the  possibilities  that  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Pilgrimage  shall  raise  the  standard  of 
public  opinion  of  our  people  abroad ;  it  is 
very  certain  that  it  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  it  costs  to  those  Americans  who  may  go, 
and  those  churches  which  send  their  pastors 
will  surely  receive  the  reward  of  their  self- 
denial  when  he  comes  back  to  work  among 
them. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  chosen  Dr. 
Birch,  until  recent  years  of  the  neighboring 
Presbytery  of  Westchester,  its  stated  clerk. 
This  hurried-up  proceeding  is,  of  course,  by 
way  of  vindicating  Dr.  Birch,  and  keeping 
alive  the  animosities  ‘  for  which  his  nan  e 
stands.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  fair  a  man  as  was 
the  late  Dr.  S.  D.  Alexander,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  office  by  a  pronounced  partisan,  who 
has  the  delicacy  to  take  office  in  the  Church, 
knowing  that  he  is  the  most  unacceptable 
man  in  the  Presbytery  to  a  large  portion  of 
its  members. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER. 

Our  Thanksgiving  Appeal  in  The  Evangelist 
has  already  brought  in,  though  too  late  for 
acknowledgment  in  our  own  column,  from 
Helper,  $2 ;  A  Friend,  $2 ;  total,  §4. 
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Xet  all  tbe  people  0tx>e  tbanlis ! 

dime  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  Ood  and 
the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  everything  give  thanks;  for  this  is  the  will  of 
Ood  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  you. 

Qive  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  His  name, 
tmake  known  His  deeds  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
mtd  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy  name,  O  Most  High. 

To  show  forth  Thy  loving  kindness  in  the  mom- 
flHCTt  and  Thy  faithfulness  every  night. 

Let  us  come  before  His  presence  with  thanksglv- 
tmg,  and  make  a  Joyful  noise  unto  Him  with  psalms 
Because  Thy  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life, 
mg  Ups  shall  praise  Thee. 

Ube  Bountiful  Olver. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His 
hen^Us. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with 
benefits,  even  the  Ood  of  our  salvation. 

What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His 
benefits  toward  me  t 

I  wUl  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  He  luifh  dealt 
bountifully  ivith  me. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ; 
for  he  i«  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 

Slnfl  Of  *613  jubflments  anb  mere? ! 

We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee,  and 
have  not  kept  the  commandments,  nor  the  statutes, 
n<ir  the  judgments,  which  thou  comnuitidest. 

For  thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  to  battle ; 
them  that  rose  up  against  me  hast  thou  subdued 
under  me. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord ;  for  he  htith  shewed  me  his 
tnarveilous  kindness  in  a  strong  city. 

And  the  seventy  returned  again  with  Joy,  say¬ 
ing,  Lord  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us 
through  thy  name. 

Let  them  now  that  fear  the  Lord  say  that  His 
mercy  endureth  forever. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  his,  and  give 
tluinks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  holiness. 

I  will  praise  Thee  with  uprightness  of  heart, 
when  I  shall  have  learned  Thy  righteous  Judgmen  ts. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy 
name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thy 
truth's  sake. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  hath  done  excellent 
things;  this  is  known  in  all  the  earth. 

Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
mess,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men!  _ _ 

THANKSGIVING. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  our  home 
festival  in  this  city  is  not  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  football  game.  Legitimate  as  may  be 
tbe  interest  awakened  by  tbe  contest  between 
two  great  universities,  strong  as  may  be  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  our  sympathies,  it  is  a 
matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  interesting 
event  is  postponed  to  the  following  Saturday, 
and  that  neither  church  service  nor  dinner 
need  be  omitted  in  its  favor,  nor  that  inter¬ 
rupted  which  most  of  all  marks  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  festival — tbe  full  family  gathering. 
Now  let  us  all  go  to  church  in  the  midst  of  our 
families,  and  there  give  thanks  out  of  a  full 
heart  for  the  blessings  of  the  year  and  the  past 
weeks.  And  then  let  nothing  interrupt  the 
home  gathering  and  the  bountiful  dinner  nor 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  how  marvellously 
from  the  day  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  this 
and,  the  Lord  bath  led  us  hitherto. 


TWO  GREAT  EDUCATORS. 

Names  dear  to  thousands  of  pupils  in  all 
parts  of  our  counrty,  venerated  by  good  men 
and  honored  by  scholars  in  all  lands,  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  departed.  It 
seems  a  singular,  yet  most  beautiful  providen¬ 
tial  plan  that  these  grand  men  should  pass 
over  to  the  majority,  as  it  were,  band  in 
hand.  James  McCosh  and  William  O.  T. 
Shedd.  Just  so  a  few  years  since  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Roswell  Hitchcock  passed  from  earth 
together.  Congenial  spirits,  common  aims, 
high  purposes,  coordinate  services  to  human¬ 
ity,  equality  of  attainment  in  their  depart¬ 
ments  of  learning,  seem  sometimes  to  form  a 
bond  between  men  which  death  is  not  allowed 
to  break,  and  the  heroic  pair  pass  out  of  life 
as  on  highest  duty  bent,  their  feet  never 
stumbling,  their  faces  shining  with  tbe  glory 
of  the  world  beyond.  We  miss  them  with  re¬ 
grets  that  are  tempered  by  our  pride  in  their 
manhood  and  their  splendid  use  of  its  sancti¬ 
fied  consecrated  powers ;  we  mourn  them  with 
exultation  in  our  late  possessions. 

They  were  both  beautiful  in  their  old  age, 
and  it  added  to  the  serene  loveliness  of  their 
later  years  that  their  lives  had  been  beautiful 
all  along,  bright  with  that  ineffable  gracious- 
nesB  which  spiritual  beauty  gives  to  our  hnman 
nature  when  its  highest  qualities  have  been 
suffused,  transfigured,  developed,  inwrought, 
and  trained  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  divine. 
There  waF  a  spirit  likeness  between  these 
two  men  so  marked  as  to  make  one  momen¬ 
tarily  oblivious  of  their  physical  difference. 
One  felt,  when  he  came  near  to  either,  as 
if  the  shadow  of  a  great  soul  crept  softly  over 
him.  There  was  the  same  sense  of  shelter  and 
guardianship.  There  was  the  same  warm, 
nervous  clasp  of  the  hand,  the  same  bright 
and  welcoming  smile,  tho  same  readiness  to 
serve  or  to  sympathize,  the  same  broad 
horizon  of  thought  and  expanse  of  view,  the 
same  vivid  picture  of  the  world's  thought 
and  leligious  position,  the  same  tender  and 
instructive  retrospect,  the  same  blessed 
prophecies  of  faith  and  hope.  They  made  us 
debtors  to  the  last.  Their  work  went  on  and 
their  words  were  felt  to  be  precious  up  to  the 
hour  when  silence  fell  and  the  veil  diopped 
between  us  till  we,  too,  pass  within.  Every 
heart  exclaims  to-day :  Thank  God  for  such 
lives,  such  labors,  such  losses  ! 

These  two  grand  educators  will  live  in  their 
books.  These  are  such  as  Milton  had  in  mind, 
when  he  styled  them  “the  precious  life-blood 
of  a  master  spirit  treasured  up  for  the  life 
beyond  life.  ”  And  they  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  their  contemporaries  and  their  pupils  for  a 
personality  that  was  truly  “a  living  epistle.” 
We  think  of  McCosh  as  he  walked  among  his 
roses  last  June,  as  he  sat  in  his  beautiful 
study  and  reviewed  his  life,  as  be  led  us  out 
toward  the  college  campus  when  we  parted, 
and  we  have  a  picture  and  a  poem  in  the 
memory,  alike  vivid  and  abiding.  Dr.  Shedd’s 
last  words  to  the  writer  were  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  unfaltering  trust  in  the  Lord  Jeho¬ 
vah  of  Israel.  How  many  walk  to  day  as  if 
the  light  of  heaven  fell  upon  them  as  these 
royal  spirits  went  through  the  open  gates  ! 
The  sum  and  secret  of  their  power  over  this 
and  succeeding  ages  was  their  perfect  identifi¬ 
cation  with  and  representation  of  the  school 
of  Christ. 

Services  of  great  simplicity  and  in  accord 
with  tbe  modesty  and  tastes  of  the  departed 
Christian  scholar  were  held  in  memorial  of 
Prof.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ,  at 
the  Brick  Church  of  this  city  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  conducted  by  the 
copastors  of  the  church,  Drs.  Van  Dyke  and 
Mcllvaine,  and  by  a  former  pastor,  pupil,  and 
successor  of  Dr.  Shedd,  Dean  Murray  of  Prince¬ 


ton.  Thus  simply  was  our  princely  scholar 
laid  to  his  rest  just  as  the  evening  papers  an¬ 
nounced  the  completion  of  the  Czar’s  impos¬ 
ing  and  protracted  obsequies.  Each  ceremony 
was  significant ;  each  alike  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  ultimate  facts  of  life  and  the 
glorious  hopes  of  the  Christian  faith. 

McCORMICK  8EMINABT  8 ATS  NO  ! 

The  trustees  of  McCormick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Chicago,  came  together  in  full  num 
ber,  or  nearly  so,  last  week,  November  15th, 
to  consider  the  propositions  of  the  late  Assem¬ 
bly  with  a  view  to  tbe  closer  relations  and 
more  complete  subordination  of  the  several 
Seminaries  to  tbe  Church  at  large  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  General  Assembly.  After  a  free 
interchange  of  views,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved  1.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  the 
way  is  not  clear  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Assembly  touching  changes  in 
the  Charter  of  McCormick  Seminary. 

2.  The  Board  will  gladly  meet  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  with  the  Theological  Seminaries 
for  fuller  conference  on  the  questions  involved  in  the 
proposed  change  of  charter. 

The  language  of  these  resolutions  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain  and  explicit.  It  means,  if  words 
mean  anything,  that  the  Chicago  brethren 
are  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  Their  present  relations  to  the  Church 
are  all  they  desire,  and  they  are  in  no  haste  to 
change  them  or  to  modify  them  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  Their  position  seems  to  have  been 
taken  calmly  and  on  mature  consideration, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  swayed 
from  it  by  any  alluring  suggestions  of  the 
Committee.  Indeed,  the  second  resolution 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  passed 
by  “particular  request”  and  out  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  regard  for  the  embarrassment  of  a  special 
committee  who  are  courteously,  but  firmly 
notified  in  advance  that  their  mission  is 
utterly  in  vain. 

The  Institute  at  Hampton,  so  long  under 
Gen.  Armstrong,  and  of  which  his  trusted 
helper,  H.  B.  Frissell,  is  now  Principal,  has  a 
remarkable  history,  altogether  indicative  of 
the  wonderful  times  and  changes  out  of 
which  it  issued  and  waxed  into  a  great  and 
beneficent  enterprise.  The  growth  and  pres¬ 
ent  success  of  Hampton  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church— in  West  Fifty  seventh  Street, 
near  Broadway— on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
November  28th.  The  speaker  will  be  the  pres¬ 
ent  chaplain  of  the  Institute,  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Turner.  That  the  occasion  will  prove  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  all  who  care  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  our  Negro  and  Indian  youth  there  can 
be  no  question. 


Principal  S.  A.  Farrand,  an  esteemed  elder 
of  the  High-street  Church,  Newark,  else¬ 
where  writes  of  “The  Synod  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Newark”  in  a  way  to 
give  pause  to  all  persons  of  candor  who  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  recent  action  of  the 
former  body  as  well  taken.  We  call  special 
attention  to  his  presentation  of  this  important 
matter. 

The  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  at  155 
West  Street,  makes  special  appeal  at  this 
Thanksgiving  season.  Its  deijendent  family 
numbers  over  four  hundred  at  the  present 
time,  and  1,500  of  the  street  poor  were  dined 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  last  year.  The  House 
is  a  school  and  a  home  the  year  round,  and 
also  a  centre  of  benevolence.  Checks  should 
be  sent  to  Hugh  N.  Camp,  155  Worth  Street, 
New  York. 
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ORDERS  OF  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Perkins  of  the  Session  of 
the  old  First  Church,  Philadelphia,  favors 
The  Evangelist  with  some  specimen  orders 
of  service  covering  a  period  of  two  years, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  care  in  ad¬ 
vance,  printed  with  taste  and  made  both  an 
invitation  and  a  welcome  to  the  congregation. 
The  musical  parts  of  the  service  are  given  in 
full,  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance 
than  is  commonly  recognized  in  our  churches. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  good  music  well  ren¬ 
dered  in  church,  but  the  edifying  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  requires  an  intelligent  participation.  Some 
years  ago  the  pastor  of  a  Boston  church  re¬ 
quired  his  choirmaster  to  furnish  him  with 
the  words  of  the  anthems  and  chants.  Mean¬ 
while  the  people  groped  their  way  through 
these  musical  mazes  as  they  could.  But  with- 
the  demand  for  a  fuller  musical  expression  of 
worship  than  the  routine  three  hymns,  there 
comes  the  need  of  some  guidance  of  the  people 
into  unity  with  the  choir.  All  English  church¬ 
es  of  prominence  furnish  a  programme  of  the 
services  a  week  or  a  month  in  advance.  At 
the  South  Reformed  Church  of  this  city  Prof. 
Oerrit  Smith,  following  the  suggestions  of  the 
pastor.  Dr.  Terry,  furnishes  each  month  a 
complete  scheme  which  may  be  taken  home 
and  studied  at  leisure.  These  are  no  longer 
experiments,  but  settled  lines  of  procedure. 
And  they  are  suggestive  of  methods  by  which 
our  churches  may  become  what  they  ought 
everywhere  to  be,  but  are  not  always,  centers 
of  worship.  The  church  club  notion  is  perish  - 
ing.  Here  and  there  a  strong  personality, 
brilliant  powers  of  speech,  magnetic  platform 
manners  will  bring  together  an  audience  of 
more  or  less  cohesiveness.  But  the  trend  of 
religious  feeling  is  not  toward  common  ad¬ 
miration  of  one  man,  but  a  community  in 
Christian  worship. 

This  development  of  our  plainer  forms  into 
some  fullness,  by  bringing  the  people  into 
closer  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  service  of 
God’s  house,  is  especially  fitting  in  the  old, 
down-town  districts  of  our  cities.  We  infer 
from  Mr.  Perkins’  specimens  what  Dr.  Baker’s 
people  are  doing  every  week  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  evidence  that  the  church  of  Albert 
Barnes  has  not  forgotten  its  mission,  nor  quit 
its  hold  on  older  Philadelphia.  Its  hospital¬ 
ity  is  not  circumscribed.  The  doors  are  open. 
Whoever  will  may  come.  This  is  in  the  line 
of  our  Church’s  advance.  To  get  the  pulpit 
and  the  session-room  and  the  choir  gallery  into 
close  relation  with  all  who  come  into  the  wide 
open  doors.  And  as  a  means  of  making  each 
well  acquainted  with  and  affected  toward  the 
other,  these  broadcast  leafiets  are  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  effective. 

Adaptation  is  all  important  in  our  church 
services.  The  pastor’s  aim  should  be  to  com¬ 
fort  and  uplift  his  congregation  by  a  spiritual 
impulse,  as  well  as  to  instruct  them.  And 
there  must  be  adaptation  to  this  end,  from 
first  to  last.  The  service  is  a  unity,  or  should 
be,  rather  than  so  many  separate,  and  it  may 
be,  dissonant  parts.  And  there  should  be 
jnodiflcations  with  some  reference  to  times  and 
seasons.  The  sermon  and  the  service  as  a 
who'e,  may  well  be  a  little  longer  at  this  sea 
son  than  during  midsummer.  We  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  instance  the  past  summer 
where  a  really  fine  discourse  was  spoiled  and 
its  effect  quite  lost  by  being  ten  minutes  or 
so  too  long.  The  listeners  had  full  possession 
of  the  preacher’s  subject  ere  he  seemed 
aware,  and  they  grew  impatient  as  he  “en¬ 
larged"  and  “improved”  upon  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  despite  the  heat  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  discomfort  of  the  pews.  There  was  no 
thought  of  adapting  the  service  in  any  way  to 


weather  or  audience,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  piety  of  the  wearied  auditor  was 
at  all  improved.- 

By  way  of  contrast  to  all  this,  there  came 
to  our  hands  a  month  or  so  since  a  brief 
discourse  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Bulkley,  the  well- 
known  Rutherford  pastor,  bearing  the  rather 
startlingly  secular  title,  “Road  Making," 
given  to  it,  we  presume,  by  certain  who 
listened  to  it,  and  straightway  had  it  hand¬ 
somely  printed  without  the  preacher’s  knowl¬ 
edge!  The  caption  is,  however,  altogether 
pat,  its  text  being  the  exhortation,  “Make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet.  ”  The  sermon  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  we  might  well  give  it 
as  a  model.  Our  present  point,  however,  is  that 
it  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration  as  a 
part  of  an  acceptable  and  profitable  summer 
evening  service,  it  having  been  prepared 
for  and  preached  on  such  an  occasion. 
Its  length  is  only  seven  octavo  pages,  and 
it  probably  did  not  occupy  more  than 
Ofteen  to  seventeen  minutes  in  delivery. 
Then  the  whole  order  of  this  Rutherford 
evening  service  was  well  in  line,  with  a 
little  more  music  than  at  some  seasons,  yet 
with  brevity  and  directness  in  all  the  parts, 
the  whole  service  lasting  but  forty-five  to 
fifty  minutes  1  Too  short  a  service,  some  will 
say,  and  yet  most  observant  people  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  average  audience  for  a  longer  time 
on  a  warm  evening.  We  simply  plead  for  a 
wise  adaptation  to  times  and  seasons,  and 
cite  these  examples  of  the  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Rutherford  pastor. 

But  while  touching  on  the  general  subject 
of  our  church  services,  we  must  express  our 
regret,  we  had  almost  said,  alarm,  in  view  of 
the  diversities  of  procedure  that  have  crept  into 
our  pulpits,  pews,  and  organ  lofts  of  late 
years.  There  used  to  be  a  perfect  uniformity, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  services  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  and  it  formed  a  strong  bond 
of  unity  in  many  ways,  ensuring  a  certain 
home  feeling  wherever  one  might  chance  to 
worship.  All  this  is  changed  now,  and  we 
must  think,  to  our  great  loss.  We  would  by 
no  means  return  to  the  old  way.  It  suited 
our  fathers,  but  not  us.  But  we  trust  there 
is  something  better  for  us  in  the  near  future 
than  the  present  diversity,  we  had  almost  said, 
confusion,  in  church  services.  The  matter 
might  well  be  referred  to  a  judicious  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  next  Assembly.  It  is  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  future  progress  of  our  Church  in 
all  the  land. 


That  which  characterizes  the  civilized  man 
and  forever  separates  him  from  the  barbarian 
is  his  value  placed  upon  time.  Missionaries 
teH  us  that  the  first  step  is  taken  out  of  bar¬ 
barism  when  a  neophyte  begins  to  observe 
days  and  hours.  To  the  Indian  in  his  native 
state  the  time  to  do  everything  is  “to-morrow.” 
A  child  is  on  the  road  to  salvation  when  it 
learns  to  come  at  the  ringing  of  the  school- 
bell,  and  not  an  hour  after  it.  In  the  great 
centres  of  metropolitan  life  almost,  if  not 
quite,  every  hour  of  day  and  night  is  marked 
off  by  sonorous  messages  which  warn  the 
whole  city  of  the  flight  of  time.  Place  the 
hand  next  the  heart,  and  we  feel  the  beat  of 
time’s  pulse  as  we  carry  in  our  pockets  the 
universal  “watch.”  And  still,  men  who  have 
listened  to  a  thousand  exhortations,  and  to  ten 
thousand  prayers,  and  twenty  thousand  spirit¬ 
ual  songs,  are  waiting  for  a  more  convenient 
season  Y  and  in  the  matters  of  most  vital  im¬ 
port  are  imitating  the  indecision  and  procras¬ 
tination  of  the  savage.  The  spiritual  nature 
is  the  last  to  be  released  from  the  trammels  of 
barbarism,  the  slowest  to  rise  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  liberty  of  a  son  of  God. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

« 

The  Rev.  John  M’Neill,  so  well  remembered 
for  his  labors  in  Chicago,  has  been  making  a 
good  impression,  and  we  trust  doing  much 
good,  in  Australia.  He  has  visited  the  chief 
cities  there,  and  the  general  complaint  is  of 
the  shortness  of  his  stay,  his  audiences  in¬ 
variably  increasing  from  day  to  day.  Thus 
“The  Southern  Cross”  of  September  7th  says: 
“Mr.  M’Neill  is  leaving  Melbourne  when  his 
work  in  it  has  scarcely  begun.  He  has  caught 
not  only  the  ear,  but  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  it  seems  matter  for 
infinite  regret  that  just  at  the  moment  when 
thousands  are  eager  to  listen  to  Mr.  M’Neill’s 
voice,  that  voice  should  suddenly  cease  to 
speak  amongst  us.  Mr.  M’Neill,  in  his  Mel¬ 
bourne  sermons,  has  taken,  in  the  main,  sub¬ 
jects  be  has  dealt  with  elsewhere,  but  his  rare 
faculty  of  insight  and  his  quick  sympathy  have 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  special 
needs  of  this  community,  and  to  adapt  bis 
teaching  to  these  needs.  The  audience,  in¬ 
deed,  grew  each  night  in  bulk,  till  that  of 
Friday  evening  was  certainly  the  greatest  mul¬ 
titude  that  ever  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
listened  to  the  voice  of  a  single  preacher.” 
Verbatim  reports  have  been  taken,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  print  these  discourses  under  the 
title  of  “Melbourne  Addresses.”  With  such 
orators  as  John  M’Neill  and  Dr.  Talmage,  who 
lectured  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Melbourne  the 
same  week  that  the  first  named  was  there, 
there  surely  has  been  no  lack  of  persuasive 
speaking  in  that  remote  city. 


The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Preserved  Smith,  gives 
expression  to  the  universal  sorrow  which  the 
event  brings  to  the  city  and  to  that  wide  cir 
cle  to  which  her  late  husband  was  known  a 
a  noblest  type  of  the  successful  Christian  man 
of  affairs,  and  that  still  larger  circle  to  which 
her  son.  Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  has 
become  known  for  his  scholarship  and  en¬ 
deared,  if  possible,  as  much  for  his  patience 
under  persecution  as  for  the  manful  and  serene 
courage  with  which  be  has  maintained  his 
rights  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  Many  will 
recall  the  face  of  bis  mother  as  she  watched 
the  proceedings  at  Saratoga  last  spring.  They 
will  think  of  her  now  as  keeping  watch  from 
those  higher  seats  whence  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  our  deeds  may  be  known.  The  stress 
of  these  vigils  of  her  last  earthly  days  was  too 
much  for  her  exhausted  system,  and  though 
maintaining  a  cheerful  presence  for  the  sake 
of  her  children,  the  secret  springs  ran  out  at 
last,  and  she  was  found  by  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Carr,  one  morning,  the  18tb  ult.,  when  she 
had  seemed  unusually  bright,  prostrate  on  the 
bed  in  her  own  cbaml^r,  whe/e  she  had  thrown 
herself  to  fight  her  last  battle.  And  so  swift¬ 
ly  it  was  over,  that  her  children  could  not  re¬ 
alize  what  had  befallen.  It  was  one  of  her  pas¬ 
tors,  vi^bose  relations  with  herself  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  have  been  perhaps  closest  of  all,  who  sent 
the  memorial  tribute  to  The  Evangelist  which 
has  already  appeared. 


No  one  seems  able  to  predict  the  future  of 
the  Central  Church,  Chicago.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  Professor  Swing  has  been  so  con¬ 
spicuously  the  magnet  that  has  drawn  and 
held  the  people  together,  that  many  question 
whether  the  church  will  long  survive.  It 
would  certainly  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
a  man  to  occupy  successfully  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  its  only  pastor.  At  Dr.  Barrows’s 
suggestion  a  fund  is  now  being  raised  to  erect 
for  the  Chicago  University  a  Memorial  Chapel 
in  honor  of  the  deceased  preacher,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Dr.  Barrows’s  church  has  started  the 
subscription  with  a  gift  of  810,000. 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE 
presbytery  of  NEWARK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark,  in  April  last, 
after  discussing  a  proposed  protest  against  the 
inerrancy  deliverances  of  the  General  Assem- 
hlies  of  1892  and  1893,  adopted,  with  but  four 
dissenting  votes,  a  substitute  which  contained, 
among  other  resolutions,  the  following : 

'^Resolved:  That  the  Presbytery  informs 
those  under  its  care  that  while  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  by  the  General  Assembly  are  binding 
upon  the  Church,  unless  and  until  reversed 
by  a  subsequent  Assembly,  its  doctrinal  dec¬ 
larations,  until  endorsed  by  a  constitutional 
number  of  the  Presbyteries  throughout  the 
Church  in  the  regular  and  constitutional  man¬ 
ner,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  formulated  law, 
but  are  only  expressions  of  the  opinion  or 
advice  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  have  no 
binding  force  whatever,  except  as  they  appeal  j 
to  the  individual  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haley  complained  to  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey  of  this  action  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  This  complaint  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mission,  who  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Synod : 

The  commission  unanimously  sustain  the 
complaint  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  first  part 
of  the  first  resolution.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark  erred  in  informing 
those  under  its  care  that  judicial  decisions  by 
the  General  Assembly  are  binding  upon  the 
Church  unless  and  until  reversed  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  Assembly. 

The  phrase,  “unless  and  until  reversed  by  a 
nibeequent  Assembly.”  ought  not  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  an  Assembly  cannot  reverse  the  judi¬ 
cial  decision  of  a  previous  Assembly,  as  all 
jurisdiction  in  a  given  case  ceases  with  the 
dissolving  of  the  Assembly  which  trios  the 
case.  Yet,  Assemblies  have  corrected  palpa¬ 
ble  errors  of  process  when  such  have  been 
shown  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  doctrinal 
declaration  or  deliverance. 

The  commission  adjudges  that  the  General 
Assembly  is  the  highest  judiciary  in  the 
Church,  and  its  interpretation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  received 
with  the  obedience  due  to  the  body,  but  such 
deliverances  become  law  only  by  the  approval 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  regular  and  constitu¬ 
tional  manner,  or  when  embodied  and  set 
forth  in  a  judicial  decision  by  the  Assembly. 

The  doctrine  of  inerrancy  declarations  by 
the  General  Assembly,  which  declarations 
prompted  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  to  adopt 
the  paper  complained  against,  is  now  the  law 
of  the  Church,  having  been  judicially  settled 
in  the  Briggs  ca^e,  and  is  therefore  binding 
upon  every  minister  and  elder  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

The  commission  states  that  “an  Assembly 
cannot  reverse  the  judicial  decision  of  a 
previous  Assembly,  as  all  jurisdiction  ceases 
with  the  dissolving  of  the  Assembly  which 
tries  the  case.  ”  This  position  will  not  bear 
examination.  It  is  the  appointment  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  by 
the  various  Presbyteries  which  clothes  them 
with  their  powers,  and  these  powers  do  not 
lapse  when  they  lay  down  their  ofiice  and 
their  successors  are  chosen.  These  powers  are 
transferred  to  their  successors,  without  dimi¬ 
nution.  Each  Assembly  possesses  precisely 
the  powers  of  the  preceding  Assemblies,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  where,  by  regular  constitutional 
procedure,  these  powers  may  have  been  limit¬ 
ed  or  enlarged. 

An  Assembly  will  not  retry  and  reissue  a 


judicial  case  decided  by  a  previous  Assembly, 
not  because  jurisdiction  has  ceased,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  circumstances  and  conditions  mak¬ 
ing  proper  or  possible  that  trial  no  longer 
exist,  but  the  judgment  and  the  judicial  de¬ 
liverance  do  exist  and  affect  individuals  and 
the  Church  at  large,  and  any  Assembly  has 
the  same  power  to  deal  with  and  modify  these 
that  the  Assembly  had  which  issued  them. 

The  language  of  the  judgment  itself  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Briggs  assumes  that  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  would  not  cease  with  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  of  that  Assembly.  It  says  (the  italics  are 
mine)  :  “This  General  Assembly  .  .  .  does 
hereby  suspend  Charles  A.  Briggs,  the  said 
appellee,  from  the  office  of  a  minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  until  such  time  as  he  shall  give  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  repentance  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  ” 

But  if  jurisdiction  in  the  case  has  ceased, 
the  above  provision  is  but  a  solemn  mockery, 
for  no  subsequent  Assembly  has  power  to  ac¬ 
cept  repentance  and  remove  the  penalty.  Any 
Assembly  has  power  to  call  up  the  case  and 
modify  or  change  the  penalty  in  any  way  it 
deems  proper. 

The  commission  completely  gives  away  its 
case  in  admitting  that  “Assemblies  have  cor¬ 
rected  palpable  errors  of  process,”  for  if  the 
power  to  correct  errors  remains,  it  is  supposa- 
ble  that  such  errors  may  have  been  so  funda¬ 
mental  as  to  vitiate  the  judgment  and  call  for 
its  complete  reversal. 

But  further,  the  position  of  the  commission 
leads  to  absurdity  in  another  direction.  Our 
Constitution  provides  a  way  by  which  any  doc¬ 
trine  in  our  Confession  may  be  changed,  but 
it  provides  no  way  for  changing  a  judicial 
deliverance,  and  if  the  power  to  do  this  does 
not  reside  in  the  General  Assembly,  there  is 
no  such  power,  and  it  follows  that  a  judicial 
deliverance  binds  the  Church  for  all  time  to 
the  doctrines^  thus  formulated.  But  no  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  more  thoroughly  settled  than 
that  “no  Assembly  can  bind  future  Assemblies 
by  its  action.  ” 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  commenting  on  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  in 
excluding  the  Synod  of  Western  Reserve,  said 
(see  Princeton  Review  for  July,  1837,  pp. 
462  3;  italics  are  mine) : 

“We  are  both  a  legislative  and  judicial 
body.  It  is  the  province  of  a  legislature  to 
decide  what  the  laws  shall  be,  and  of  a  court 
to  decide  what  they  are.  We  have  both  these 
prerogatives.  We  cannot  only  repeal  the  acts 
of  former  Assemblies,  hut  if  those  acts  are 
brought  up  by  appeal,  reference,  or  resolution, 
we  can  examine  and  decide  whether  or  not  they 
are  consistent  loith  the  constitution. 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Assembly 
of  1835  formed  a  compact  with  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg  in  reference  to  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  which  the  Assembly  of  1836 
felt  no  scruples  in  declaring  unconstitutional. 
The  power  of  the  Assembly  to  decide  on  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  its  own  acts  was  not  then  called  in 
question.  .  .  .  And  in  the  third  place,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church  we  have 
judicial  as  well  as  legislative  power,  and  it  is 
our  appropriate  business  to  review  all  decisions 
of  this  or  any  of  our  judicatories  when  brought 
properly  before  us.  ” 

The  judicial  dliverance  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Briggs  affirms  the  “inerrancy  of  the  original 
manuscripts,”  also  that  the  Church  and  the 
reason  are  not  “fountains  of  divine  author¬ 
ity,”  but  only  “channels”  or  “media,”  and 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  state  after  death. 

I  The  Presbytery  of  Newark  properly  informs 


its  members  that  this  deliverance  is  binding 
upon  the  Church  until  reversed. 

The  practical  question  at  once  arises.  To 
what  extent  and  how  does  this  affect  those 
ministers  and  elders  who  do  not  believe  thees 
doctrines?  The  action  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  (Old  School)  of  1866  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Louisville  so  fully  answers  this 
question  that  1  close  with  an  extract  from  the 
comments  upon  the  action  of  this  Assembly 
hy  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (see  Princeton  Review, 
July,  1886,  pp.  492  3;  italics  mine) : 

“In  looking  back  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  there  is  much  for  which  the 
Church  should  be  thankful,  and  much  which 
promises  great  good  in  the  future. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  Assembly  recognized 
the  right  of  protest  and  of  free  discussion  as 
belonging  not  only  to  its  own  members,  but  to 
all  the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Church. 
.This  was  declared  to  be  the  birthright  of 
Presbyterians.  It  was  called  a  sacred  right 
with  which  the  Assembly  disclaimed  all  in¬ 
tention  of  interfering.  The  right  of  protest, 
as  it  has  always  been  exercised,  includes  the 
right  of  dissenting  from  the  deliverances  and 
judgments  of  Church  courts,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  unwise,  unjust,  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  or  unscriptural.  It  includes  the  right 
to  make  all  proper  efforts  of  proving  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  grounds  of  objection,  and  to 
bring  their  brethren  to  agree  with  them. 

“Secondly,  the  Assembly  recognized  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  adhesion  to  its  deliverances  and  judg¬ 
ment  cannot  he  made  a  condition  of  Christian 
or  ministerial  communion.  It  would  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  allow  of  protest  against  a  deliv¬ 
erance,  and  then  demand  approbation  of  it  as 
a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Church  or 
ministry.  Should  the  Assembly  declare  that 
the  holding  of  slaves  is  not  a  sin  or  a  bar  to 
Christian  communion,  and  allow  Dr.  Thomas 
and  others  to  protest  against  such  declaration 
as  unscriptural,  could  it  then  require  him  to 
approve  and  act  upon  it  on  pain  of  exclusion 
from  the  Church.  The  judicial  decisions  of 
the  Assembly  are.  of  course,  final,  and  must 
be  submitted  to  until  the  penalty  be  remoi'ed  hy 
a  subsequent  Assembly.  Its  orders  and  injunc¬ 
tions  are  to  be  respected  in  all  cases  and 
obeyed,  unless  believed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution  and  the  Word  of  God. 

“If  an  individual  be  arraigned  for  such 
disobedience,  and  the  Church  courts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Assembly,  censure  him  for  the  offence, 
he  would  have  meekly  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
fliction  (as  the  Quakers  do  for  refusing  to 
obey  the  military  laws),  or  leave  the  Church. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Assembly  recognized  these 
principles  when  it  adopted  the  papers  proposed 
by  Dr.  Gurley  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie.  The 
former  expressly  recognized  the  right  of  those 
who  are  not  able  to  subscribe  to  the  testimonies 
of  the  Assembly  of  1865,  or  to  carry  out  its  in- 
juntions,  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  Church 
provided  theg  do  not  engage  in  movements  defi¬ 
ant  of  the  Assembly,  and  which  lead  to  schism. 
The  other  paper  does  substantially  the  same 
thing.  The  Assembly  has  always  acted  on  this 
principle  in  case  of  conscientious  dissent  from 
its  testimonies,  or  failure  to  obey  its  injunc¬ 
tions. 

“27ie  abolitionists  who  openly  repudiate  the 
deliverance  of  the  Assembly  of  1845,  atid  refused 
to  act  upon  it  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  were 
left  to  enjoy  their  constitutional  liberty.  That 
is,  the  Assembly  avows  its  purpose  of  acting 
on  the  common  sense  principle  adopted  by 
every  constitutional  government.  The  State 
allows  the  people  to  think  and  say  what  they 
please  about  its  laws,  and  to  disobey  them  for 
conscience  sake,  provided  they  do  not  disturb 
the  public  peace  and  quietly  submit  to  the 
penalty  of  disobedience,  when  judged  to  be 
without  sufficient  cause.”  8.  A.  Farrand 
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exhaustively  study  the  development  of  med¬ 
iaeval  Christian  thought  and  doctrine  must 
go  with  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
nay,  he  who  would  truly  know  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  present  century  must  go 
to  Palestine  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  armies  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Turk. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  one  who 
would  bring  the  light  of  Palestine  to  bear 
upon  the  Bible :  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  land,  a  thorough  study  of  the  explorations, 
discoveries,  decipherments  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  especially,  the  employment  of  the 
results  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  In  all 
those  respects  Dr.  Smith  is  thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished  ;  of  no  possible  source  of  knowledge  has 
he  been  negligent.  He  acknowledges  the  aid 
rendered  him  in  his  own  researches  by  the 
European  and  American  inhabitants  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  especially  missionaries ;  the  help  received 
from  the  literature  of  all  times,  especially 
from  the  Arab  geographers.  His  use  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  campaign  records  and  the  journals  of 
British  oflicers  in  the  Turkish  army,  has  been 
thorough.  But  none  of  these  things  is  in 
evidence ;  they  have  all  gone  into  the  crucible 
of  this  scholarly  mind ;  what  has  come  out  is 
pure  gold. 

There  was  urgent  reason  for  the  publication 
of  a  work  like  this.  We  have  indeed  many 
excellent  and  some  brilliant  works  on  the 
Holy  Land.  Thompson’s  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine  are  class¬ 
ics.  But  topographical  knowledge  has  so 
greatly  advanced  since  the  publication  of  the 
later  of  them,  that  we  can  no  longer  go  to 
them  for  correct  information,  however  much 
we  may  value  them  for  inspiration.  With  the 
advance  of  topographical  science,  the  science 
of  criticism  has  kept  pace.  Dr.  Smith  is  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  critics  so  far  as  methods 
are  concerned ;  he  could  not  be  the  scholar  he 
is  and  not  need  and  value  the  most  delicate 
instruments  which  science  has  devised.  It 
would  be,  as  he  says,  futile  to  undertake  to 
write  the  geography  of  Palestine  by  any  but 
critical  methods.  But  criticism  must  always 
need  the  check  of  fact,  and  the  geographical 
evidence  which  Dr.  Smith  has  secured  has  led 
him  to  contest  some  of  the  conclusions  of  re¬ 
cent  critics. 

There  is  not  space  to  describe  in  detail  the 
contents  of  this  book.  No  r6sum6  can  do 
more  than  commend  its  study  tp  those  who 
would  understand  their  Bible.  Yet  we  would 
point  especial  attention  to  the  pages  on  Syria’s 
place  in  the  world’s  history,  the  form  of  the 
land  and  its  historical  consequences,  the 
effects  of  cliihate  and  fertility  on  religion,  the 
land  and  questions  of  faith,  and  especially  to 
the  acute  distinction  between  accuracy  of 
statement  and  historical  accuracy.  There  are 
valuable  appendices,  and  a  good,  though  not 
particularly  full,  index. 

The  Meaning  of  History,  and  Other  Histor¬ 
ical  Pieces.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  New 
York :  Macmillan  and  Company.  1894. 
$3.25. 

The  late  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  once 
remarked  to  the  writer  that  only  the  man 
who  can  see  history  move  is  fitted  to  be  a 
teacher  of  history.  This  is  a  part  of  a  Chris 
tian  philosophy  of  history,  and  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Christian  view  that  Ood 
is  in  His  world,  not  apart  and  separate  from 
it.  It  does  not  exclude  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  periods  of  lethargy, 
of  retrogression,  but  it  recognizes  the  signs 
of  the  overruling  power  of  the  omnipotent 
and  gracious  guide  and  director  of  human 
events.  It  sees  the  hand  of  providence  and 
the  purpose  of  an  all-wise  Creator.  The 
thought  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  in  mind  in 
the  “meaning”  of  history  is  akin  to  that  in¬ 
dicated  above.  He  says:  “Let  this  be  our 


test  of  what  is  history  and  what  is  nut,  that 
it  teaches  us  something  of  the  advance  of 
human  progress,  that  it  tells  us  of  some  of 
those  mighty  spirits  who  have  left  their  mark 
on  all  time,  that  it  shows  us  the  nations  of 
the  earth  woven  together  in  one  purpose,  or 
is  lit  up  with  those  great  ideas  and  those 
great  purposes  which  have  kindled  the  con¬ 
science  of  mankind.  ”  And  in  speaking  of  the 
value  and  purpose  of  historical  study,  he 
says :  “We  want  those  facts  only  which  add  to 
our  power,  or  will  enable  us  to  act.  ” 

The  value  of  such  books  as  the  present  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  tell  the  ordinary  reader 
what  he  should  seek  to  acquire  and  where  be 
is  likely  to  find  it.  The  characterization  of  the 
various  periods  into  which  the  field  of  history 
may  be  divided  is  striking,  and  serves 
to  impress  the  salient  facts  upon  the  mind. 
Is  is  like  the  outline  maps  which  chil¬ 
dren  fill  in  with  details  of  rivers,  mountains, 
and  towns.  The  ordinary  reader  is  only  too 
apt  to  be  led  off  into  the  sidepaths  and  byways 
of  historical  lore,  and  to  journey  along  tracks 
which  lead  nowhere  in  particular  so  far  as 
useful  knowledge  is  concerned.  “A  state¬ 
ment  may  be  true,  and  yet  wholly  worthless,” 
and  the  same  holds  of  books  as  well.  Only 
the  experienced  traveller  is  a  competent  guide, 
and  competent  guides  in  this  field  are  not 
legion.  The  chapters  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  book 
which  are  in  the  Mine  already  indicated,  are 
those  on  The  Use  of  History,  The  Connection 
of  History,  Some  Great  Books  of  History,  and 
The  History  Schools.  They  abound  with 
striking  statements  and  helpful  hints. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
a  number  of  papers  upon  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Among  them  the  following  may  be  noted  :  A 
Survey  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  What  the 
Revolution  of  1789  Did,  France  in  1789  and 
1889,  The  City — Ancient— Mediaeval — Modem 
—  Ideal,  Constantinople  as  an  Historic  City, 
The  Problem  of  Constantinople,  and  The 
Transformation  of  London. 

“Brilliant  and  ingenious  writing  have  been 
the  bane  of  history ;  it  has  degraded  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  perverted  many  of  its  uses.  .  .  . 
Brilliant  writing  is  a  most  delusive  guide,’' 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  but  we  wish  to  note  an  ex¬ 
ception  which  would  haYe  been  out  of  place 
in  the  author.  His  book  reads  with  a  spirit 
and  a  pulsation  which  carry  one  along  with 
constant  pleasure.  Thought  is  quickened,  and 
sometimes  combativeness  aroused,  but  these 
very  emotions  are  those  which  mark  the  vol¬ 
ume  as  successful. 

Chinese  Characteristics.  By  Arthur  H. 

Smith.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company. 

It  would  seem  to  the  ordinary  person  that  a 
man  who  had  been  for  twenty- two  years  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  China 
would  be  thoroughly  competent  to  the  task  of 
delineating  the  charaoteristios  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Flowery  Kindgom.  Yet  Mr. 
Smith  very  modestly  disclaims  any  pretension 
of  the  sort.  He  says'  that  the  country  is  too 
large  and  the  subject  too  vast,  intricate,  and 
contradictory  in  its  details  to  justify  anyone 
in  such  a  claim.  But  the  public  have  really 
passed  on  this  point,  and  the  author’s  dis¬ 
claimers  may  be  disregarded.  The  present  is 
the  second  edition  of  the  work,  revised,  and 
in  part  rewritten.  Originally  prepared  for  the 
North  China  Daily  News,  the  chapters  aroused 
interest  in  many  quarters  and  were  published 
in  book  form  at  Shanghai  in  1890.  They  were 
widely  read  and  were  criticized  by  some  for 
whose  judgment  the  author  had  respect. 
When  preparing  for  this  edition,  he  availed 
himself  of  all  such  helps,  and  has  made  a  book 
which  is  at  all  events  a  reliable  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  impressions  which  be  received 
during  a  long  residence  and  acquaintance  with 
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The  Historical  Geography  op  the  Holy 
Land,  Especially  in  Relation  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Israel  and  of  the  Early  Church. 
By  George  Adam  Smith  D. D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  With  Six 
Maps.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Son.  1894.  8«. 

This  is  by  all  means  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  books  of  the  year.  Dr.  Smith’s  remark¬ 
ably  valuable  work  on  Isaiah  has  prepared 
readers  to  find  in  him  exact  and  advanced 
Biblical  scholarship  combined  with  deep  spir¬ 
itual  insight  and  profound  reverence  for 
truth ;  and  this  volume  shows  a  power  of  orig¬ 
inal  archaeological  research,  and  still  more, 
of  applying  the  results  of  that  research  to 
known  and  existing  facts,  which  is  the  ideal 
of  all  scholars,  but  which  only  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  mind  rather  than  of  attainment 
render  ideally  possible.  If  the  Holy  Land 
has  in  all  propriety  been  called  The  Fifth  Gos¬ 
pel,  it  has  remained  for  Dr.  Smith  to  show  it 
to  be  the  best  expositor,  not  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  only,  but  of  the  entire  Bible.  *  Without 
question,  no  minister  or  thorough  Bible  stu¬ 
dent  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work. 

The  volume  is  an  object  of  delight  in  its 
mere  make-up.  Large,  but  not  too  large  for 
convenient  handling  and  reference,  it  is  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  paper 
of  perfect  finish.  The  running  title  is  given 
in  indented  marginal  notes,  the  most  practi 
cal  of  all  methods  for  the  student.  The  maps 
are  marvels  of  topographical  accuracy,  based 
upon  the  English  Survey,  but  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  work,  and  in  some  respects 
unique.  They  include  not  only  the  great 
highways,  but  country  roads  and  local  paths, 
and  thus  by  themselves  alone  explain  much  of 
Bible  history. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  scholarly  authors  to 
have  a  plan  into  which  all  his  patiently  ac 
quired  facts  fit  like  the  pieces  in  a  mosaic, 
but  this  valuable  gift  is  more  frequent  among 
scholars  than  the  graphic  faculty,  the  artist’s 
endowment.  It  is  because  Dr.  Smith  is  artist 
hardly  less  than  scholar  that  his  book  is  of 
such  rare  value.  These  pages  do  “give  a 
vision  of  the  land  as  a  whole,”  as  Dr.  Smith 
intended  that  they  should.  Nay,  his  artistic 
gift  has  more  than  one  form  of  expression ;  he 
appeals  not  to  the  “inward  eye”  alone,  but  to 
the  ear  of  the  mind,  and  all  through  his  pages 
he  does  as  he  desired,  “help  you  to  hear  the 
sound  of  running  history.”  This  exquisite 
expression  taken  from  his  preface  is  a  token 
of  the  manner  and  meaning  of  all  that  follows. 

But  Dr.  Smith’s  main  purpose  is  neither  to 
paint  pictbres  nor  to  make  music.  His  all- 
important  question  is.  What  has  geography  to 
contribute  to  questions  of  Biblical  criticism? 
And  again.  What  did  physical  nature  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relative  development  of  Israel? 
And  not  of  Israel  only.  Dr  Smith  shows 
that  Palestine  is  to-day  even  more  “a  museum 
of  Church  history”  than  of  the  Biblical  story. 
It  gives  what  Italy  cannot  give — light  upon 
that  most  inscrutable  event  since  the  Chris 
tian  era,  the  passage  of  great  masses  of  men 
from  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism.  What 
our  author  says  of  “the  mysterious  victory  of 
Mohammedanism  over  Christianity”  in  the 
very  theatre  of  our  Lord’s  life  is  very  in¬ 
structive.  In  like  manner  he  who  would 
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many  Chinese.  He  warns  his  readers  against 
too  broad  generalizations,  contending  that 
only  by  the  citation  of  a  large  array  of  actual 
incidents  can  the  basis  of  a  valid  induction  be 
obtained.  Such  a  book  would  be  exceedingly 
entertaining,  and  in  the  present  work  Mr. 
Smith  has  given  only  a  few  samples.  We  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  making  a  couple  of  quota¬ 
tions.  Speaking  of  the  ability  of  the  Chinese 
to  sleep  anywhere,  he  remarks  that  “position 
in  sleep  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  It  would 
be  easy  to  raise  in  China  an  army  of  a  million 
men — nay,  of  ten  millions — tested  by  competi¬ 
tive  examination  as  to  their  capacity  to  sleep 
across  three  wheelbarrows,  with  head  down¬ 
ward,  like  a  spider,  their  mouths  wide  open, 
and  a  fly  inside!”  Chinese  aversion  to  and 
suspicion  of  books  printed  by  foreigners  is 
described  thus:  “There  is  a  widespread  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  drugged,  and  the  smell 
of  printer’s  ink  is  frequently  identified  as  that 
of  the  ‘bewildering  drug’  which  is  embodied 
in  their  composition.  Sometimes  one  hears 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  one  of  these 
books,  and  forthwith  he  is  a  slave  to  foreign¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  Sometimes  colporters  have  found  it 
impossible  to  give  away  these  books.  ” 

While  engaged  in  missionary  work,  the 
author  has  not  written  from  the  missionary 
standpoint.  The  quotation  given  above  comes 
as  near  to  it  as  anything  that  we  have  found. 
He  has  endeavored,  bowev^,  to  picture  the 
land  as  he  saw  it  during  a  long  sojourn,  and 
in  so  doing  he  has  made  a  book  which  will 
be  found  to  be  eminently  useful  to  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  depict  the  country  as  a 
field  of  missionary  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  book  which  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  any  reader. 

BOOK  NOTE38. 

The  twenty-first  annual  volume  of  Select 
Notes,  the  commentary  on  the  Sunday-school 
lessons  for  1895,  by  Di.  F.  N.  Peloubet  and  M. 
A.  Peloubet,  follows  the  lines  of  the  former 
volumes,  but  is  not  a  repetition  of  any  former 
work  on  the  subjects  of  next  year’s  lessons. 
This  commentary  is  especially  full  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  illustration;  the  explanatory  sum¬ 
mary  which  precedes  each  lesson  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feature ;  the  library  references  will  be 
found  valuable,  though*  in  this  department 
little  use  is  made  of  recent  scholarship. 
(Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company.  $1.25.) 

Illustrative  Notes,  1895,  is  the  study  of  the 
Sunday-school  lessons  put  forth  by  Dr.  Jesse 
Lyman  Hurlbut  and  the  Kev.  Robert  Reming¬ 
ton  Doherty.  The  subjects  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  maps,  cuts  of  a  pretty  good  charjio- 
ter,  and  blackboard  studies  of  varying  worth. 
An  abundance  of  illustrative  examples  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  series  of  expositions,  many  of 
them  very  appropriate.  The  “hints  to  the 
teacher,"  or  practical  applications,  share  with 
many  similar  works  the  grave  fault  of  forcing 
the  text  to  teach  moral  lessons  not  properly 
to  be  deduced  from  it.  For  example,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  when  St.  Paul  said. 
Owe  no  man  anything,  save  to  love  one  an-  j 
other,  he  meant,  “If  everybody  paid  his  debts, 
little  money  would  be  spent  on  strong  drink. " 
Such  teachings,  however  excellent  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  are  not  excellent  in  such  a 
connection.  (New  York :  Hunt  and  Eaton. 
$1  25.) 

One  of  the  best  of  “Lesson  Helps”  for  the 
infant  class  is  the  Little  One^’  Quarterly,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mies  Lucy  Wheelock.  It  consists  of 
a  small  card  for  each  Sunday  containing  on 
one  side  a  dolored  picture  on  the  lesson  sub 
ject,  with  the  Golden  Text,  and  on  the  other 
a  brief  “lesson  talk,”  with  a  few  simple  ques¬ 
tions.  (W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston. 
16  cents  ) 


The  Royal  Road,  by  Marian  Harland,  is  the 
latest  and  one  of  the  beet  of  this  author’s 
stories.  There  are  some  noble  characters  in 
it  whose  religion  is  of  the  practical,  daily¬ 
living  kind.  The  lesson  is  that  the  royal  road 
to  happiness  is  to  take  God  at  His  word,  live 
by  the  day,  and  trust  Him  for  the  days  to 
come.  The  author  holds  that  by  doing  what 
our  hands  find  to  do  each  day  with  a  patient, 
trusting  spirit,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  in 
sweet  peace  of  mind,  and  thus  to  live  always 
for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God. 
(Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company.  $1.50.) 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  is  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Ccesar,  especially 
edited  for  school  use,  on  the  text  of  the  River¬ 
side  Shakespeare  edited  by  Richard  Grant 
White.  To  still  further  aid  the  young  student, 
there  have  been  added  to  Mr.  White’s  notes  a 
few  chiefly  relating  to  words  and  phrases,  in 
the  belief  that  the  one  study  which  the  young 
reader  may  most  profitably  pursue  when  first 
reading  Shakespeare  is  that  which  springs 
from  attention  to  the  English  of  Shakespeare. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  Paper,  15 
cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  December  number  of  The  Forum  will 
contain  a  notable  article  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hep- 
hum,  ex -comptroller  of  the  currency  and 
President  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  on  the  “Baltimore  Plan”  of  currency  re¬ 
form,  which  was  lately  endorsed  by  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Convention — the  fullest  explanation  of 
this  plan  to  provide  an  elastic  currency  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Chancellor  J.  H.  Canfield 
c*f  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  written  for 
the  same  number  a  striking  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people  in  his  State,  in  answer 
to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  West  is 
discontented.  And  the  question  whether  the 
polygamists  will  control  this  new  State,  will 
be  discussed  by  Mr.  Glen  Miller,  a  well-in¬ 
formed  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  Days  of  Jeanne  d^Arc  is  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Catherwood’s  new  novel  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted /or  the  Century  Magazine.  Mrs.  Cather- 
wood  has  just  returned  from  France,  where 
she  has  spent  months  studying  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  visiting  the  scenes  of  the 
heroine’s  life,  and  working  upon  the  manu¬ 
script  of  her  book.  The  novel  is  to  be  bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated,  the  Franco- American  Cas 
taigne  having  undertaken  the  work. 

Rudyard  Kipling  will  contribute  to  the 
Christmas  Scribner  a  long  poem  entitled 
“McAndrews’  Hymn.”  in  which  he  adds  an 
entirely  new  character  to  the  remarkable  list 
which  he  has  already  created.  Those  who 
think  that  he  is  only  successful  with  Indian 
types  will  be  surprised  at  this  wonderful  fig- 
ure  of  his  creation — an  old  Scotch  engineer. 
Howard  Pyle  will  illustrate  the  poem.  In  the 
same  number  Robert  Grant  will  propose  a 
curious  plan  for  the  protection  of*  bachelors. 
The  Matrimonial  Tontine  Mutual  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  which  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  Mr. 
Grant’s  famous  tale  published  a  year  ago,  en 
titled  “A  Bachelor’s  Christmas.”  Three  effec¬ 
tive  full  page  pictures  will  appear  as  frontis¬ 
pieces  to  this  Christmas  number,  representing 
the  best  work  of  A.  B.  Frost,  Albert  Lynch 
and  :^mile  Friant. 

The  beautiful  Missionary  Album  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Exercise  combined,  which  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  have  recently  issued,  is  in 
large  demand.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  edition  will  be  rapidly  exhausted. 
Sabbath  school  Superintendents  are  urged  to 
send  in  their  orders  promptly  that  the  Board 
may  be  prepared  to  fill  them  in  good  time 
before  Christmas  comes.  It  is  <'Tloped  that 
every  school  will  wish  copies  of  this  charming 
missionary  souvenir,  which,  as  one  superinten¬ 
dent  writes,  must  have  “a  great  educative 
force.  ” 

In  Fiske’s  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  just  published,  there  is  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  Washington’s  headquarters,  occupied 
later  by  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Worcester,  the 
dictionary  maker,  and  by  the  poet  Longfellow. 
In  a  foot-note  Mr.  Fiske  makes  this  interesting 
statement:  “My  own  house,  in  which  this 
School  History  has  been  written,  stands  upon 
the  same  estate  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  picture.  ” 


Camille  Flammarion’s  successful  work.  Pop¬ 
ular  Astronomy,  is  to  be  published  immediately 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Over  lOO.OiW 
copies  have  been  sold  in  France.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  describes  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  way  all  the  latest  astronomical  discoveries. 
The  same  firm  is  bringing  out  the  Maurice 
Leloir  edition  of  Dumas’s  Three  Musketeers, 
in  connection  with  French  and  English  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  edition  de  luxe  presents  the 
actual  illustrations  printed  from  the  original 
blocks,  and  is  therefore  of  unapproachable 
quality  and  distinction.  This  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  autumn  publish¬ 
ing  season. 

An  important  work  of  historic  value  is  about 
to  be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
covering  the  early  public  life  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  It  furnishes  data  little  known  to 
the  public  regarding  the  early  life  of  the  most 
remarkable  statesman  of  the  age,  and  discloses 
the  grand  lines  on  which  his  celebrated  career 
was  laid. 

The  dainty  little  Ariel  Shakespeare  which 
the  Putnams  have  been  issuing  during  several 
years  past  was  completed  by  the  publication 
of  sections  V.  and  VI.  The  forty  little  vol¬ 
umes  may  be  had  in  full  leather  binding,  each 
volume  in  a  box,  or  in  cloth,  the  forty  vol¬ 
umes  bound  in  twenty.  Either  form  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  in 
their  International  Modern  Language  Series, 
A  German  Scientific  Reader,  by  G.  Theodore 
Dippold,  Pb.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Among  the  distinguishing  features 
of  this  Reader  may  be  mentioned  the  copious 
notes  referring  to  grammatical,  technical  and 
biographical  matters  and  the  illustration  of 
the  text  with  numerous  drawings.  The  se¬ 
lections  relate  chiefly  to  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanics,  geometry,  geology,  mineralogy 
and  anthropology. 

The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.  D.,  is  the  title  of  a  book 
which  A.  C.  McCIlurg  and  Company  of  Chicago, 
are  to  publish  early  in  the  autumn.  All  who 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  these  sermons 
will  give  them  a  glad  welcome  in  book  form ; 
and  those  who  have  yet  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  will  find  on  doing  so  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  eloquent  appeal  to  their  spiritual 
life,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  the  cheerful 
hope  that  should  be  the  support  of  every 
Christian. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles  Scribner’s  SCns :  The  Life  of  Charles  Loring 

Brace :  By  his  Daughter. - Three  tScore  and  Ten  Years ; 

W.  J.  Linton. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  More  Memories;  S.  Reynolds 
Hole. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  The  Complete  Works 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Thirteen  Yolumes. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  American  Songs:  Arthur  B, 

Simonds. - The  Woodland  Spirit;  Burns  Wilson. - 

Peorhjn’s  Pilgrimage:  Arthur  Peterson. - How  1'hank- 

fal  was  Bewitched;  James  K.  Hosmer. - Helen:  Oswald 

Valentine - Five  Thousand  Words  Mis-spelled;  Wil¬ 

liam  Henry  Phyte. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Education  of  the 
Greek  People;  Thomas  Davidson.  > 


Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Wholly  for  God; 
William  Law.  Edited  by  Andrew  Murray. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Sons:  The  Trial  and  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ;  James  Stalker. - History  of  Art  in  Primi¬ 

tive  Greece:  George  Per  rot  and  Charles  Chi  idez.  Two 
Volumes.  Illustrated. 


rieiuiuK  Ji. lensesoirne 

Blessed  Life;  F.  B.  Mever. - The  Future  Tenses:  The 

Same. - The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens;  Edward  C. 

Mann. 

Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia:  Holland:  E.  de  Amicis 
Two  Volumes. 


Frederick  .V.  Stokes  Company:  Children  of  Colonial 

Dnys:  E.  Percy  Moran  and  Elizabeth  8.  Tuoker _ 

Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles  and  Rhymes;  Maud 
Humphrey. 


Little.  Brown  and  Company.  Boston:  Three  Heroines 
of  New  England  Romance;  Harriet  IPrescott  Spofford 
and  others,  iliustrattd. 


A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago:  Things  of  the 
[ind;  J.  L.  Spalding. The  Crucifixion  of  Philip  =’trong; 


Geo.  Gottsberger  Peck:  The  Daughter  of  the  Nez 
Perc68;  Arthur  Peterson. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  What  a  Boy  Saw  in  the  Army;  Jesse 

Bowman  Young. - Up  the  Susquehanna;  Helen  C.  Par- 

doe. 


8.  C.  Gregg  and  Company:  Otto’s  Inspection;  Mary  H. 
Ford. 


The  Irving  Company:  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Tomasso;  Lehmos. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  November:  Methodl-*!  Review;  Chinese  Recorder; 
Little  Men  and  Women;  Quiver;  Littell. 

For  December:  Magazine  of  Art. 
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OUB  REASON  FOR  COMFORT. 

BY  THB  KEY.  DAVID  GREOG  D.D. 

“  Comfort  ye.  Comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your 
God.  Speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem. — Isaiah 
40:1,  2, 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  “comfort” 
is  “strength,”  “fortitude,”  “courage.”  It  is 
a  compound  of  two  Latin  words,  “con,” 
“with,”  and  “/orfk,”  “strength,”  to  be  strong' 
with  oneself ;  to  have  a  shining  courage  in 
the  centre  of  the  soul.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
dictionary  defines  the  word.  According  to 
this  definition,  therefore,  “to  comfort”  is 
“to  strengthen,”  “to  make  brave,”  “to  build 
up  courage  in  the  hearts  of  men,”  so  that 
while  they  calmly  measure  duty  and  fully 
weigh  trial  and  count  their  losses  to  the 
utmost  farthing,  they  can  go  on  in  life  doing 
their  duty  with  hopefulness  and  accepting 
their  lot  with  contentment.  To  comfort  men 
is  to  make  men  optimistic  in  life.  This^is 
what  God  commands  all  leaders  of  thought 
among  His  people  to  do:  to  make  His  people 
optimistic. 

The  text  sets  God  forth  in  an  attractive 
light.  He  is  considerate  of  man.  He  is 
anxious  for  man’s  highest  interest.  He  is 
sympathetic.  He  is  full  of  overflowing  love. 
His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  and  take  in  all  the 
scenes  which  crowd  the  human  world.  He  is 
especially  interested  in  the  dark  shadows  that 
gloom  human  life.  He  notices  how  men  are 
over-cerebrated,  overtaxed,  mentally  w’orn, 
tired  out,  nervously  exhausted,  jaded,  disen¬ 
chanted  ;  their  feelings  controlled  by  dyspeptic 
theories,  afflicted  with  a  great  famine  in  the 
soul,  dissatisfied  with  their  besetments  and 
allotments,  impeaching  Providence ;  bothered 
by  the  scarcity  of  money,  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  by  the  apprehension  of  losses 
from  bad  debts ;  the  victims  of  unfavorable 
circumstances,  struck  by  panics,  rocked  by 
the  great  shocks  of  sorrow  which  threaten  to 
break  up  the  very  foundations  of  life  and  con¬ 
vulse  the  soul  with  immeasurable  anguish ; 
their  desires  ungratified,  their  plans  broken, 
their  hopes  blasted,  their  aspirations  chained  ; 
crossing  bridges  before  they  come  to  them ; 
climbing  mountains  they  never  reach ;  over¬ 
whelmed  by  imaginary  evils ;  squeezing  into 
their  cup  the  wormwood  of  worry ;  losing 
heart  and  lunging  into  sin ;  sadly  involved  in 
their  own  mistakes  and  in  the  mistakes  of 
others ;  off  the  track  of  life ;  finding  life  a 
dull,  insipid  thing,  a  mass  of  contradictions ; 
full  of  heart  hungers  and  heartaches  and 
heart-sicknesses;  dwelling  under  the  death- 
shade;  carrying  the  burdens  of  want,  bard 
work,  dull  hours,  and  unsatisfied  longings ; 
pierced  by  regrets  for  the  irreparable  and  for 
guilt  and  for  wasted  resources.  He  sees 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing 
to  be  comforted  because  they  are  not;  David 
broken-hearted  over  Absalom  ;  Hezekiah  sick  ; 
the  rich  man  in  trouble  over  his  full  barns ; 
Lazarus  helpless  in  his  sores  and  living  in 
beggary.  He  especially  notices  His  own  peo¬ 
ple;  how  in  their  songs  of  praise  they  call 
themselves  “the  sons  of  God”  and  sing  of  their 
great  and  wondrous  privileges,  and  yet  go 
through  life  fuming,  frowning,  fussing,  fret¬ 
ting,  fearing,  fainting,  falling,  not  one  whit 
braver  or  cheerier  than  the  men  of  the  world. 
God’s  heart  is  moved  by  these  sad  scenes 
which  He  sees,  and  He  says  to  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  of  life  whom  He  has  placed  in  the 
world  to  represent  Him  and  to  teach  His  people 
“Go  to  My  people  and  comfort  them.  They 
act  under  the  spell  of  unbelief  as  though  I 
had  no  interest  in  that  which  so  deeply  inter 
ests  them,  as  though  I,  their  God,  were  a 
wrathful  Jupiter,  a  bloody  Moloch,  a  malevoQ 
lent  Mephistopheles,  taking  satisfaction  in 


marring  evey  scene  of  beauty  and  putting  the 
jar  of  discord  in  every  melody.  ” 

They  say,  “Why  is  our  God  silent?”  I  am 
not  silent.  I  have  spoken  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  spoken  through  My  Book.  It 
is  My  voice.  Its  golden  promises,  so  full  of 
the  accents  of  tenderness  and  love  and  sympa¬ 
thy — I  worded  them.  They  are  my  promises, 
and  I  stand  ready  to  fulfill  them  both  in  the 
tetter  and  in  the  spirit  to  all  who  trust  Me 
and  to  all  who  build  their  hopes  upon  them. 
Son  of  man,  go  put  My  Book  into  the  hands 
of  your  fellow-men  in  perplexity  and  grief  and 
discouragement  and  pain  and  despair,  and  say 
to  them,  “Here  is  God’s  message  to  the 
troubled  world.”  Tell  them  that  My  Book  is 
the  most  triumphant  book  in  the  universe.  It 
throws  out  light  and  hope  in  all  directions. 
See  how  it  brings  men  through  dark  places  I 
It  lifts  Joseph  from  a  dungeon  to  a  throne. 
It  brings  Job  through  affliction  into  a  seven¬ 
fold  more  prosperous  state.  It  keeps  David’s 
harp  ringing  with  “songs  in  the  night.”  It 
closes  with  an  Apocalypse  of  the  celestial  city. 
Put  My  Book  into  the  hands  of  your  fellow- 
men  and  say  to  them,  “This  is  the  voice  of 
God.” 

They  say,  “Why  is  our  God  silent?”  I  am 
not  silent.  I  have  spoken  through  the  works 
of  My  bands.  I  built  this  world  as  a  home 
for  man.  Blue  sky,  green  grass,  sparkling 
waters,  awe  -  inspiring  mountains,  white- 
robed  winter,  blossom -tinted  spring,  flower- 
scented  summer,  fruited  autumn— all  these 
are  My  gifts  to  man.  It  was  a  Father’s  band 
that  packed  this  world  with  flowers  for 
beauty,  and  grain  and  fruits  for  food,  and 
sunshine  for  cheer  and  vitality,  and  I  am  that 
Father.  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  gloomy, 
melancholy,  miserable  pessimist  may  think  or 
say,  there  is  more  sunshine  than  shadow  in 
this  world,  more  beauty  than  deformity,  more 
health  than  sickness*,  and  more  prosperity 
than  adversity.  The  poet  is  guilty  of  perpe¬ 
trating  a  falsehood  when  he  says.  “Man  is 
made  to  mourn.”  I  penetrate  the  world  of 
humanity  with  more  saving  mercies  than  the 
sun  penetrates  the  atmosphere  with  beams  of 
light  or  particles  of  heat.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
set  this  old  world,  in  which  men  live,  and 
which,  in  the  beginning,  I  created  pure  and 
beautiful,  free  from  sin  and  darkness  and 
sorrow,  and  gave  every  creature  in  it  a  fullness 
of  ecstatic  joy.  I  speak  through  this  material 
universe  in  which  I  have  placed  man,  and  My 
voice  here  is  the  voice  of  a  Father’s  love. 

They  say,  “Why  is  our  God  silent?”  I  am 
not  slient.  I  have  spoken  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  My  Son.  I  lived  in  the  earthly 
life  which  He  lived  here.  When  He  stood 
among  men  and  said;  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  Me,  because  He  hath  anointed  Me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  give  healing 
to  the  sick,  sight  to  the  blind  and  speech  to 
the  dumb  and  hearing  and  music  to  the 
deaf  and  freedom  to  the  slave  and  life  to  the 
dying.  He  was  representing  Me.  I  was  in 
Him  in  all  My  fullness  when  He  led  that 
blind  man  by  the  hand  along  the  street,  and  I 
was  in  Him  with  the  same  fullness  when  He 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  and  when  be 
there  coml%‘ted  the  bereaved  sisters.  In  Him 
I  went  out  yonder  to  the  very  borders  of  Pales¬ 
tine  to  meet  the  Syrophcenician  mother  that  I 
might  listen  to  her  tale  of  distress  and  heal 
her  sick  and  tormented  daughter.  Those  ten- 
derest  of  all  words  which  ever  fell  from 
human  lips,  “Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest,” 
are  every  one  of  them  My  words.  Son  of 
man,  go  to  your  fellow-men  in  trouble  and 
give  them  Jesus  Christ  and  tell  them  that  he 
that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  Me,  and  he  that 
hath  heard  Him  hath  heard  Me.  In  Him 
dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  My  being.  Tell  them 


that  I  am  in  Him  consoling,  sympathizing, 
weeping  over,  and  saving  men  from  their  sins 
and  from  their  griefs.  Son  of  man,  make  the 
children  of  men  optimistic.  Do  this  by  telling 
them  who  I  am,  and  by  declaring  my  purposes 
with  regard  to  them.  I  am  anxious  that  they 
shall  be  self -poised,  their  nature  set  in  proper 
balance,  all  tbeir  faculties  brought  into  har¬ 
monious  relations  and  interplay,  tbeir  vision 
of  things  clear  and  accurate,  tbeir  heart  full 
of  courage,  steady  in  the  day  of  trial,  their 
strength  equal  to  their  burdens,  so  that  they 
may  gladly  accept  their  responsibilities  and 
discharge  tbeir  duties  with  a  spirit  purified, 
exalted,  ennobled.  I  want,  above  all  things, 
that  the  peace  which  dwells  perpetually  in 
Me  shall  dwell  perpetually  in  them  and  keep 
and  strengthen  their  hearts  and  minds  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Tell  my  people  that  this  is 
their  privilege  and  that  this  is  My  purpose 
concerning  them.  Speak  to  the  heart  of  My 
people,  comfort  them,  strengthen  them,  equip 
them  for  life,  fill  them  with  optimism. 

I  am  here  to-day  to  carry  out  the  task  laid 
upon  me  by  this  text,  viz:  To  comfort  God’s 
people.  The  question  which  has  burdened  me 
all  along  as  I  have  studied  the  text,  has  been. 
How  shall  I  do  this?  What  shall  I  say?  This 
is  the  question  1  have  asked  the  Master.  If 
I  have  heard  aright  the  Master  bids  me  set 
three  things  before  His  people  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  In  the  first  place,  the  Master  says : 

1.  Tell  My  people  that  half  of  their  troubles 
have  no  real  basis  upon  which  to  rest. 

This  is  comforting.  It  leaves  only  half  of 
our  troubles  to  be  borne,  to  be  studied,  and 
to  be  dealt  with.  But  is  this  statement  true 
that  half  of  our  troubles  have  no  real  basis, 
that  they  are  mistaken  griefs,  that  they  per¬ 
tain  to  things  not  essential,  that  they  are  mere 
worries  and  not  legitimate  cares?  Legitimate 
care  is  a  good  thing,  but  worry  is  a  sin.  The 
relation  of  worry  to  legitimate  care  is  that  of 
nourishing  milk  turned  sour.  Worry,  when 
brought  to  the  last  analysis,  is  irrational.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  supremacy  of  reason.  Is 
my  statement  true  that  half  the  troubles  of 
life  have  no  basis  in  fact?  Open  the  book  of 
human  experience  and  you  will  find  there  a 
thousand  illustrations  proving  its  truth. 

Last  we^k  I  was  reading  the  story  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tourist  and  came  across  this  incident  in 
his  experience,  which  serves  me :  Late  one 
night,  after  the  moon,  which  was  his  guide, 
had  gone  down,  he  found  himself  lost  in  thei 
mountains.  There  were  only  a  few  hours  left, 
before  daybreak,  but  instead  of  sitting  dowm 
quietly  and  waiting  for  the  morning  light,  he* 
determined,  if  possible,  to  find  a  certain  path 
which  led  into  the  open  road.  He  was  cau¬ 
tiously  feeling  his  way  and  seeking  the  path, 
when  suddenly  his  foot  slipped,  and  he,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  was  banging  over  the  brink  of 
an  abyss,  caught  at  the  first  shrub  or  root  that 
ho  could  reach,  and  clung  desperately  to  that, 
feeling  absolutely  certain  that  if  his  grasp 
relaxed  or  the  shrub  gave  way,  he  would  be 
plunged  down  a  precipice  to  certain  death. 
So  he  clung,  fearful,  tremulous,  arm  sore, 
body  racked  and  strained,  waiting  while 
the  long  minutes  told  themselves  into  hours. 
As  soon  as  the  first  streak  of  daybreak  came, 
and  he  gathered  courage  to  look,  he  found 
that  all  the  while  he  was  in  agony  he  was 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
that  if  he  had  only  so  much  as  bent  bis  big 
toe  down,  it  would  have  touched  the  solid  and 
safe  rock.  His  swinging  feet  were  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  In  half  the 
sorrows  of  life  we  are  like  that  man,  mistaken, 
and  full  of  agony  because  of  our  mistakes. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  great  trouble  in  life 
is  that  be  is  not  rich.  He  has  to  delve  and 
scrape  and  scrimp  at  every  turn.  His  plans  to 
become  rich  have  failed.  This  is  bis  faith 
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“If  I  were  only  rich  I  should  be  happy.”  He 
is  not  seeking  happiness  in  any  other  way.  He 
is  waiting  for  his  happiness  and  putting  off  his 
happiness  until  he  gets  rich.  His  mistake  is 
that  riches  are  essential  to  happiness.  They 
are  not.  A  man  without  riches  and  a  man 
with  riches  have  just  about  an  equal  chance 
of  happiness,  with  the  odds,  if  there  be  any, 
in  favor  of  the  poorer  man.  If,  on  the  one 
side,  there  is  a  stomach  and  no  food,  on  the 
other  side  there  is  food  but  no  stomach.  And 
what  is  the  difference?  Riches  bring  cares. 
We  forget  that.  A  man  on  Tenement  Avenue 
is  troubled  because  Monday  is  coming.  On 
Monday  he  has  to  pay  his  rent,  and  it  is  hard 
work  scraping  the  rent  money  together.  A 
man  on  Palace  Avenue  is  troubled  about  the 
coming  of  Monday,  for  that  is  the  day  his 
rents  come  in,  and  he  sees  no  way  of  profita 
bly  investing  his  money.  They  are  both  anx¬ 
ious,  .and  both  far  from  happy.  We  forget 
that  riches  bring  care  and  anxiety.  A  man’s 
wealth  and  position  enlarge  his  vulnerability. 
The  more  surface  a  man  has,  the  more  of  a 
sphere  is  he  for  mosquitoes ;  he  can  get  bit¬ 
ten  at  so  many  more  points ;  he  can  be  hurt 
in  so  many  more  directions.  So  many  things 
have  got  to  go  just  right  or  he  is  disquieted. 

A  prosperous  merchant  in  the  city  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pennsylvania,  says:  “When  I  came  to  the 
city  I  was  a  poor  boy  and  I  had  my  evenings 
and  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  but  now  there 
is  not  a  firebell  that  rings  in  the  city  but 
brings  me  out  of  bed.  I  am  in  constant  fear 
lest  some  of  my  comer  houses  are  going  up  in 
flame.”  Walking  along  the  finest  resident 
streets  of  New  York  the  other  day,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  means  said:  “1  know  the  history  of  all 
the  families  dwelling  in  this  block,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  has  not  grief  and 
unrest.  In  that  house  lives  a  father  who 
would  give  half  a  million  if  he  could  reclaim 
his  spoiled  son.  Money  spoiled  him.  In  this 
house  the  coachman  is  the  grief.  Here  is  a 
house  where  the  owner  is  an  old  man,  and 
there  are  two  sets  of  children,  who  spend  their 
time  glowering  at  each  other.  They  are  like 
the  vulture  up  in  the  tree  watching  the 
wounded  soldier.  They  are  like  the  hungry 
shark  in  the  wake  of  the  epidemic-stricken 
ship.  If  the  old  man  has  a  mind  to  marry 
again,  he  may  be  sane  or  he  may  not  be  sane, 
but  off  he  goes  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  Riches 
and  position  make  a  man  happy?  Look  at 
Haman !  Happiness  depends  primarily  and 
perpetually  upon  the  state  of  man’s  mind  and 
upon  the  blessing  of  God.  If  you  would  be 
happy,  get  right  desires,  get  a  righi  heart, 
get  the  blessing  of  God,  and  then  it  matters 
not  whether  you  live  in  a  compartment  or  a 
palace,  you  will  be  happy. 

But  let  us  keep  on  illustrating.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  treat  this  point.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  been  struck  by  the  last  panic.  He  is 
not  only  making  no  money,  but  he  has  lost 
money.  And  is  that  his  grief?  Hardly.  He 
is  nobler  than  that.  His  grief  is  this:  He  is 
afraid  he  cannot  leave  his  children  independ¬ 
ent  for  life,  that  is,  if  he  dhould  die  before  he 
has  time  to  reconstruct  his  shattered  fortune. 
His  love  for  his  children  makes  him  anxious. 
My  fellow-man,  give  your  children  God  and 
you  can  die  happy,  if  you  give  them  but  little 
else.  “Leave  thy  fatherless  children  with 
Me”  are  His  own  words.  Think  you  God  could 
bid  you  do  that  if  He  ever  meant  to  forsake 
your  children?  Children  with  God  have  been 
getting  along  grandly  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Joseph  got  along  better  with¬ 
out  his  father  than  he  did  with  his  father, 
and  no  man  loved  more  than  Jacob  loved. 
God  and  Joseph  were  sufflcient.  Let  me  put 
the  problem  into  algebraic  form:  Joseph — 
Jacob4  God— what?  That  is  the  problem. 
What  is  the  answer?  This:  A  man  that  is  all 
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man.  Ruler  over  Egypt.  The  house  of  Israel 
saved  from  famine.  The  covenant  of  grace 
carried  successfully  on  toward  “the  fullness  of 
time.”  Joseph,  the  son,  plus  Jacob,  the  fath¬ 
er,  could  never  have  given  us  such  an  equa 
tion  as  that,  never! 

Let  us  keep  on  illustrating :  Here  is  a 
woman  whose  grief  or  trouble  in  life  comes 
from  fear,  apprehension.  It  is  always, 
“Something  is  going  to  happen.”  She  is  in 
constant  fear  lest  her  husband  may  lose  his 
health  or  bis  situation.  Her  boy  goes  out  on 
the  lake  for  a  row,  and  she  is  constantly  say¬ 
ing  to  herself,  “Something  is  wrong;  the  boat 
has  certainly  upset,  the  poor  little  fellow  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waves,”  while  the  fact 
is,  everything  is  going  on  well,  and  as  for  the 
little  fellow,  he  never  had  a  better  time  in  his 
life.  Her  social  life  troubles  her ;  she  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  her  friends  will  drop  her  and  that 
the  doois  of  such  and  such  homes  will  close 
against  her  children.  She  is  like  the  people 
described  in  the  Fifty  third  Psalm,  of  whom 
it  is  written:  “They  were  afraid,  when  no  fear 
was.”  She  is  simply  self-tormented.  Her 
trouble  is  borrowed  trouble. 

Let  us  keep  on  illustrating:  Here  is  a  man 
whose  griefs  and  troubles  of  life  are  made  up 
of  regrets.  He  regrets  he  ever  left  the  farm 
and  went  to  New  York.  He  regrets  that  he 
left  New  York  and  came  to  Brooklyn  to  live. 
He  regrets  that  be  did  not  become  a  preacher 
instead  of  a  business  man.  Why  should  not 
he  have  an  easy,  do-nothing  sort  of  remuner¬ 
ative  life?  He  regrets  that  his  wife  kept  him 
from  going  into  Wall  street  and  speculating 
with  her  little  patrimony.  He  knows  that  he 
would  have  been  a  millionaire  by  this  time. 
The  truth  is,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
cent  of  patrimony  in  the  house  to  day  to  tide 
over  hard  times  if  she  had  consented.  I  saw 
the  account  of  a  man  just  like  this  the  other 
day  who  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  regrets 
and  asked  himself  the  question:  “Here  I  anj 
troubling  myself  over  my  wife’s  refusal,  and 
I  have  been  blaming  her  for  our  limited  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  after  all,  was  she  right  or  was 
she  wrong?  Am  I  really  cut  out  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  speculator?  Should  I  have  lost  her 
money  or  should  I  have  won?”  He  no  sooner 
asked  himself  the  question  than  he  said  to 
himself:  “I’ll  find  out.  I’ll  speculate  mentally 
and  see.  She  cannot  hinder  me  from  doing 
that.  ”  And  he  did  speculate  mentally.  He 
bought  a  book  and  kept  an  account  of  his 
speculations.  Ho  watched  the  markets  every 
day  and  took  his  chances.  He  said:  “I  can 
make  something  here ;  I’ll  buy  a  hundred 
shares,”  and  so  he  put  down  a  hundred  shares 
in  his  book,  with  the  price.  When  he  had  a 
chance  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  shares  he 
put  them  down.  So  he  went  on  charging  and 
crediting  himself  according  as  he  would  have 
dealt  if  he  had  actually  been  in  the  market. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  he  summed  up  the 
whole  and  struck  a  balance,  and  found  that 
he  would  have  been  bankrupt  four  times  over 
if  his  wife  had  not  kept  him  out  of  Wall 
street.  His  dry-brokerage,  his  book  broker¬ 
age,  satisfied  him,  and  he  attended  to  his 
own  business  after  that  with  g^at  content¬ 
ment.  We  should  go  to  the  b<^t  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  see  just  where  our  troubles  of  life 
come  from,  and  learn  what  proportion  of  them 
are  real  and  what  proportion  are  fictitious. 
We  should  analyze  and  scrutinize  and  ques¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  our  troubles.  We  should 
look  all  our  wants  fair  in  the  face,  and  see 
how  many  of  them  are  artificial  and  necessary 
and  how  many  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
dictates  of  ungodly  fashion  and  pride  and  car¬ 
nality.  The  real  material  wants  of  a  man  are 
very  few.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  we  can 
get  along  with  when  we  make  up  our  mind 
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to  it.  We  fret  for  the  most  part  because  we 
have  not  superfluities. 

Another  thing  we  shall  find  in  making  the 
analysis  of  our  griefs  and  grievances.  It  is 
this:  We  shall  find  that  the  real,  essential 
things  that  go  to  make  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  that  go  to  make  character,  that  go  to 
make  destiny,  that  go  to  make  upright  and 
downright  happiness  which  abides  forever, 
that  constitute  the  very  soul  and  life  of^incar- 
nate  comfort,  are  things  which  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  us  when  they  are  built  into 
us  and  when  we  are  built  into  them.  These 
are  integrity  of  conscience,  sterling  honesty, 
straightforward  truthfulness,  the  grace  of  love, 
right  relations  to  God,  and  kindred  things. 
i\re  these  the  things  we  are  anxious  about  and 
are  seeking  and  are  grieving  over  because  we 
have  them  not?  Or  are  we  in  trouble  about 
the  things  which  perish  in  the  using,  and 
which  pertain  to  the  body  rather  than  to  the 
soul  ? 

Take  the  love  of  God.  There  is  nothing  a 
man  can  have  that  is  grander  than  that, 
nothing  a  man  so  needs,  nothing  so  essential 
to  a  man’s  well  being  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Now  get  that  once  and  it  is  yours  forever. 
How  grandly  Paul  entered  into  the  assurance 
of  this,  and  how  finely  he  presents  it  in  his 
eighth  chapter  to  thfe  Romans  I  That  chapter 
is  a  great  feat  in  moral  philosophy.  Like  the 
Amazon,  it  drains  a  continent.  All  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  seem  to  empty  themselves 
into  it.  Its  depth  and  width  and  momentum 
on  this  account  are  literally  marvellous.  It 
shows  the  security  of  the  man  of  God  in  those 
things  which  are  essential,  which  really 
become  part  of  bis  higher  self  and  his  higher 
life.  In  it  Paul  prizes  the  love  of  God  which 
carries  in  it  all  other  necessary  things,  and  in 
it  he  tells  us  that  the  love  of  God  is  safe.  He 
stands  in  the  midst  of  those  things  which  the 
men  of  the  world  lament  and  grieve  about, 
and  throws  out  his  bold  challenge :  “Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall 
tribulation  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword? 
Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  For 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  life,  nor 
death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

This  is  my  point.  For  the  most  part  the 
things  we  fret  over  and  mourn  for  and  are 
troubled  about,  are  not  worth  the  tears  we 
give  them,  and  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
are  not  losses,  are  not  the  basis  for  genuine 
trouble.  The  essential  things  to  a  believer’s 
happiness  and  a  believer’s  eternal  destiny  are 
forever  safe. 

In  the  second  place,  God  says.  If  you  would  • 
comfort  My  people  tell  them  “To  sum- 
total  life  when  they  pronounce  upon  life  and 
the  things  of  life.”  This  I  consider  funda¬ 
mental  to  courage  in  life  and  to  solid  comfort. 

We  are  troubled,  we  are  worried,  because  we 
pick  life  to  pieces  and  center  our  thoughts 
upon  its  isolated  fragments.  Asaph  got  his 
ideas  into  a  mix  and  himself  into  trouble  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  sum-total  life.  This  he  tells 
us  in  the  Seventy-third  Psalm.  Single  acts, 
single  experiences  are  bitter  when  taken 
alone.  They  must  be  joined  to  other  acts  and 
get  the  sweetening  ingredients  which  other 
acts  carry.  Vinegar  is  not  palatable,  but 
vinegar  and  sugar  are.  Single  acts  are  un¬ 
finished  providences  of  God  ;  quarrel  not  with 
God’s  unflqjshed  providences. 

We  must^sum-total  life.  We  must  take  the 
synthetic  view  of  life  and  not  the  analytic 
view.  We  must  bring  things  together  and  not 
separate  them.  That,  for  example,  is  the 
view  of  life  which  David  takes  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  and  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  is 
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the  finest  piece  of  short  writing  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  cooiparable  to  it.  The 
Psalm  regards  life  as  a  whole.  As  one  of  our 
American  preachers  points  out,  it  does  not 
analyze  life,  dividing  it  up  and  setting  each 
part  and  each  feature  by  itself,  marking  some 
days  with  red  letters  and  some  days  with  black 
letters.  Instead  of  that,  it  gives  life  a  certain 
cast  of  universality;  it  makes  it  all  one.  The 
Lord  is  always  leading  as  a  Shepherd  ;  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy  are  always  following  the 
Lord’s  own,  and  God’s  house  is  a  perpetual 
dwelling  placo.  It  would  have  been  foolish 
for  David  to  have  been  analytic  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  synthetic,  as  he  was. 
When  taken  together  as  a  whole,  David  found 
that  the  colors  of  life  supplemented  each 
other  and  melted  into  each  other  and  left  a 
picture  which  he  could  look  at  with  perfect 
peace,  and  about  which  he  could  sing  his 
sweetest  song.  Looking  at  life  piecemeal  is 
what  makes  it  so  unsatisfactory  to  man. 

Paul,  like  David,  also  sum  totals  life.  Have 
you  forgotten  his  grand  words:  “All  things 
work  together,  (not  singly)  all  things  work  to 
gether  for  good  to  them  who  love  God,  who 
are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose.”  It 
is  well  for  us  to  see  how  one  feature  or  ex 
perience  of  life  plays  usefully  into  another, 
how  limitations  work  toward  freedom,  how 
a  sickness  or  some  other  setback  contributes 
to  some  larger  good.  “I  was  ill  and  lost  a 
whole  month.”  Yes,  but  you  earned  some 
coin  of  patience.  Patience  as  a  Christian 
grace  is  worth  something,  is  worth  paying 
for.  One  part  of  life  feeds  another,  hence 
we  must  not  weigh  life  in  parts,  but  we  must 
weigh  life  as  a  whole.  We  must  see  that 
under  God  all  things  work  together  for  the 
good  of  His  people.  When  God  has  finished 
life,  no  man  nan  pick  a  single  fiaw  in  it.  It 
completely  satisfies  the  extreme  demands  of 
the  extreme  critic. 

In  the  third  place,  God  says.  If  you  would 
comfort  My  people  tell  them,  “That  all 
genuine  sulfering  and  toil  and  grief  have  their 
God-given  mission  and  their  rich  compensa¬ 
tion.  ” 

If  we  accept  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  Such  declara¬ 
tions  as  these  carry  our  point  in  them,  viz: 
“Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
inaketh  not  ashamed,”  t.  e.,  it  gives  man 
courage,  boldness,  openness  in  carrying  the 
burdens  of  life  and  in  meeting  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life.  Take  this  other  declaration ; 
it  also  carries  in  it  our  point:  “Now  no  chas¬ 
tening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous, 
but  grievous,  nevertheless  afterward  it  work¬ 
eth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  unto 
them  which  are  exercised  thereby ;  for  our 
light  affiictioh,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  ”  Here  certainly  are 
compensations,  and  they  are  large.  Mark  the 
language :  Affliction  worketh  glory ;  light 
affliction  worketh  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory;  the  affliction  of  but  a  moment  worketb 
glory  that  is  eternal;  the  cross  is  compensated 
by  the  crown;  time  is  compensated  by  eter¬ 
nity.  Every  word  in  this  quotation  of  Scrip 
ture  is  a  marked  and  beautiful  antithesis. 
The  words  do  not  change  the  circumstances 
of  affliction,  but  they  do  throw  a  new  light 
into  these  circumstances.  They  irradiate  Ihf 
perplexities  of  life  with  a  divine  purpose. 
They  change  the  black  clouds  of  trial,  which 
in  coming  to  us  throw  out  deadly  lightning, 
so  that  in  going  from  us  they  throw  out  a 
magnificent  and  beautiful  rainbow. 

Allow  me  to  set  forth  by  an  example  or  two 
the  compensations  for  what  men  call  the 
calamities  of  life.  Here  is  a  young  man  who 
has  come  to  the  city  to  take  up  his  life  work. 
He  is  suddenly  smitten  into  prostration  by 
sickness.  His  life  hangs  upon  a  single  thread. 
He  is  let  down  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  grave. 
Onlooking  friends  say,  “What  a  pity!”  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  there  were  no  God  superin¬ 
tending  the  sickness  and  wrapping  the  thread 
upon  which  the  life  is  suspended  around  His 
omnipotent  finger.  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
there  were  no  serious  thought  and  study  upon 
the  part  of  the  young  man.  But  with  God 
overruling  and  with  serious  thought  evolving 
plans  for  the  future  and  framing  holy  resolu 
tions  for  a  higher  life,  you  cannot  rightly  call 
such  as  sickness  a  calamity.  It  is  the  young 
man  going  to  the  border-line  of  eternity  that 
the  sense  of  eternity  may  be  burned  into  his 
soul,  so  that  ever  after  he  may  live  for  eter¬ 
nity.  Count  that  young  man  blessed  who  has 
looked  into  the  grave  before  he  has  faced  the 
great  temptations  of  the  world.  In  his  race 


with  death  he  has  learned  the  only  proper 
stride  for  the  race  of  life. 

Another  case  altogether  different  from  this, 
which  I  wish  to  bring  forward,  is  that  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  patriarch,  Jacob,  when  his 
sons  demand  that  he  shall  send  Benjamin  with 
them  down  to  Egypt.  Benjamin  was  Rachel’s 
son.  and  the  only  one  left.  He  was  the  child 
of  Jacob’s  old  age,  and  the  father’s  very  life 
was  bound  up  in  him.  I  do  not  supiwse  that 
there  are  more  pathetic  words  in  any  language 
than  the  words  of  Jacob  as  he  pleads  that 
Benjamin  shall  remain  at  home:  “Joseph  is 
not;  Simeon  is  not;  and  now  ye  will  take  Ben¬ 
jamin  away;  if  mischief  befall  him  in  the 
way  in  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  my 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  ”  It  was 
a  grief  for  Jacob  to  give  up  Benjamin  to  that 
journey.  But  that  great  grief  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  way  bad  its  compensation.  It  worked 
for  Jacob  down  there  in  Egypt.  You  remember 
the  scene.  The  sons  of  Jacob  were  all  prison 
ers  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  The  stolen  cup 
had  been  found  in  Benjamin’s  sack.  Joseph, 
the  governor,  had  determined  to  keep  Benja¬ 
min  and  send  the  brothers  home  without  him. 
Jacob’s  word  came  very  near  being  true.  In 
the  nick  of  time  Judah  stepped  forward  to 
plead  fnr  Benjamin’s  release,  i^hat  was  his 
plea?  This:  The  lifting  up  the  grief  of  Jacob 
before  Joseph.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  lonely 
old  man  at  home;  how  his  heart  was  bound 
up  in  the  lad ;  how  he  refused  at  first  to  listen 
to  Benjamin’s  going  to  Egypt ;  how  he,  Judah, 
had  gone  surety  for  the  safe  return  of  the  child. 
'Then  he  repeated  those  words  of  melting  pathos 
and  made  them  ring  through  the  court  and 
through  the  heart  of  Joseph — his  father’s 
words:  “Joseph  is  not;  Simeon  is  not;  and 
ye  will  take  I^njamin  away;  if  mischief  be¬ 
fall  him  in  the  way  in  which  ye  go,  then  shall 
ye  bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.”  That  was  a  masterstroke  of  Judah 
— depicting  the  scene  which  took  place  in  the 
old  homestead.  It  told ;  it  went  straight 
through  the  soul  of  Joseph  with  the  fire  of 
love.  He  could  not  find  it  in  him  to  add  an¬ 
other  heartbreak  to  the  already  crushing  an¬ 
guish  of  that  dear  old  father.  Benjamin  was 
his  brother,  and  these  men,  too,  were  the  sons 
of  his  father,  and  the  depicting  of  that  home 
scene  made  him  feel  this  He  felt  it  through 
and  through  hie  entire  being.  He  could  re¬ 
frain  himself  no  longer,  but  threw  himself  upon 
the  neck  of  his  brethren  and  sobbed,  “I  am 
Joseph.  Your  father  is  my  father;  the  dear 
old  man  shall  not  suffer  a  single  sorrow  more. 
Go,  return  ye,  and  take  Benjamin  with  you, 
and  bring  father  here,  and  come  all  of  you  and 
enjoy  the  plenty  which  God  has  brought  to 
Egypt  through  my  reign.”  Magnificent  com¬ 
pensation  !  That  home  scene  of  grief  brought 
Jacob  to  the  palace  and  to  his  lost  son,  and 
brought  the  covenant  people  of  God  to  a  land 
of  plenty. 

I  have  given  you  two  illustrative  instances, 
but  tliese  are  not  exceptions.  Wherever  we 
are  able  to  trace  trials  to  their  ultimatum  we 
find  that  they  invariably  carry  compensations. 
Stephen  is  martyred,  but  martyrdom  brings 
him  the  vision  of  the  open  heaven  with  Christ 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  his  spirit.  'The  first  disciples 
are  driven  by  persecution  away  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  but  persecution  saves  them  from  the 
awful  calamities  which  accompany  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  sword  of  the  Romans, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  paits  of  the  world  by  means 
of  the  dispersed  disciples.  Paul  has  to  cari7 
about  with  him  the  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  thrice 
he  prays  for  deliverance  and  no  deliverance 
comes,  but  the  result  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh 
was,  Paul  was  saved  from  spiritual  pride  be¬ 
cause  of  bis  abundant  privileges :  and  more 
than  that,  he  had  the  proof  in  his  experience 
that  the  grace  of  .Christ  is  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  one  under  all  circumstances.  Job  had 
his  afflictions,  but  when  he  came  forth  from 
them  he  was  a  broader  man.  Study  and  con¬ 
trast  the  prayer  which  he  offered  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  book  and  the  prayer  which  he 
offered  at  the  close  of  his  book,  and  you  will 
see  how  much  broader  a  man  he  was.  His 
experience  made  him  a  fountain  of  consola¬ 
tion  for  all  ages,  sending  forth  comfort  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  If  he  had  never  suffered  he 
would  never  have  been  known.  He  would 
never  have  been  of  any  service  to  mankind. 
Thus  it  is  within  the  lids  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
the  same  thing  outside  of  the  lids  of  the  Bible. 
Milton  becomes  blind  and  as  a  result  the 
world  receives  “Paradise  Lost.”  Tennyson 
loses  Arthur  Hallam  through  death,  and  out 
of  his  sore  bereavement  there  comes  to  the 
world  “In  Memoriam. ” 


To  sum  up:  Trials  are  redemptive  and  pre¬ 
ventive  and  protective.  They  keep  us  from 
becoming  a  Dives,  unfeeling,  unreflecting, 
selfish,  inconsiderate,  hard-hearted,  pushing 
on  to  Dives’  destiny.  All  sunshine  makes 
Sahara  in  nature,  all  prosperity  makes  a 
desert  of  the  heart  in  human  life.  Trials  are 
educational.  They  bring  us  new  aspects  of 
life.  They  teach  us  what  sin  is,  its  terrible 
mystery,  and  they  do  this  by  putting  us  right 
into  the  midst  of  its  bitter  consequences, 
which  involve  us  in  utter  wretchedness.  Out 
of  this  wretchedness  comes  abhorrence  of  sin. 
humiliation,  and  repentance.  They  teach  us 
the  character  of  the  world,  how  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  it  is,  how  uncertain!  The  peace  which 
the  world  gives  does  not  last.  They  teach 
us  our  inherent  weakness  and  our  absolute 
need  of  God. 

Trials  are  agents  under  Ood  for  our  personal 
development.  They  make  us  mellow.  They 
invest  us  with  usefulness.  Th^  act  as  a  check 
upon  our  tendencies  to  evil.  'They  build  into 
our  nature  an  infinite  depth  of  tenderness. 
This  is  what  they  did  for  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Apostle  tells  us  that  He  was  made  perfect 
through  suffering,  i.  e.,  the  attributes  of  his 
human  nature  were  developed  and  called  into 
full  play.  They  give  stability  to  character. 
They  enlarge  our  experience,  and  through  ex¬ 
perience  build  into  our  nature  sympathy  and 
pity  and  love  and  ability  and  willingness  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  others.  They  develop 
in  us  such  powerful  graces  as  patience  and 
faith  and  resignation,  graces  apart  from  which 
no  magnificent  life  is  a  possibility.  They  in¬ 
vest  us  with  power — power  with  God  and 
power  with  man.  Above  all,  they  make  us 
perfect  and  fit  us  for  heaven.  Every  trouble 
is  one  more  thread  added  to  the  white  robe, 
and  every  song  in  the  night  is  so  much  strength 
gained  for  handling  the  harp  of  gold. 

Jesus,  when  He  was  here  and  when  He  did 
His  best  to  comfort  His  disciples  could  not 
comfort  them  without  bringing  in  heaven. 
Neither  can  we  comfort  God’s  people  unless 
we  bring  beaven  before  their  thought.  We 
need  its  visions.  We  need  the  thought  of  that 
world  where  we  shall  receive  back  the  faces 
which  we  have  loved  and  lost  awhile.  We 
need  the  divine  assurance  that  there  is  an 
eternal  home  full  of  beauty  and  joy  and  life, 
where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble  and  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where,  too,  there 
is  no  sickness,  no  sorrow,  no  pain,  no  death, 
and  no  tears.  That  world  is  preeminently 
the  world  of  compensations,  and  the  crowns 
there  fully  match  the  crosses  here.  Sorrows, 
disappointments,  and  trials  here  are  getting 
us  ready  for  that  world.  “And  one  of  the 
elders  said  unto  me:  ‘Who  are  these  arrayed 
in  white  robes?  And  whence  came  they?’ 
And  I  said  unto  him:  ‘Sir,  thou  knowest. ’ 
And  he  said  unto  me:  ‘These  are  they  who 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  with 
the  blood  of  tbe  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  Him  day 
and  night  in  His  temple,  and  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes.  ’  ” 


The  members  of  Prof.  Swing’s  Central 
Church  at  Chicago,  having,  by  a  vote  of  210 
to  36  decided  to  disband,  straightway  notices 
of  an  obituary  tenor,  and  discovering  no  small 
homiletic  skill  in  drawing  the  moral  of  their 
untimely  end,  appeared  in  our  most  orthodox 
contemporaries.  i  Later  advices,  however,  are 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  now  quite  changed 
their  minds,  in  sad  disregard  of  the  use  that 
has  already  been  made  of  them  by  way  of  ad¬ 
monition.  The  giving  up  of  cherished  associ¬ 
ations,  it  would  appear,  proved  too  much  of 
au  ordeal,  and  they  are  now  looking  about 
for  a  successor  of  their  late  minister.  This 
being  the  situation,  we  venture  a  suggestion 
Here  is  Dr.  Talmage  fresh  from  the  circuit  of 
the  globe  and  free  from  any  present  engage¬ 
ments,  he  having  resigned  his  Brooklyn  pas¬ 
torate  the  past  week.  He  might  prove  a  trifle 
too  orthodox,  but  of  his  success,  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  Why  should 
he  not  prove  the  special  pulpit  ornament  of 
the  Windy  City  for  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
I  tury?  His  years  sit  lightly  upon  him 
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PhariBeeB  and  Sadduceea  unite  in  asking  of 
Him  some  unmistakable  token  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  The  question  arose,  not  from  a  desire 
for  more  faith,  but  from  scepticism,  or 
curiosity.  Their  request  was  l  ^ 

not  as  they  desired, 
given- 

have  been  able  to 
from  that  the  fullness 

and  that  of  Jonah, 

preached  to  a  r(  ^ 
should  have  been. 

Returning  with  His  disciples  to  the  eastern 
shore,  He  puts  them  to  a  test  as  to  the  depth 
of  their  spiritual  apprehension.  Warning 


jonal  mission  was  exclusively  to  Israel.  To  have 
thrown  wide  open  the  door  of  blessing  to  e  j 
Gentiles  would  have  been  to  alienate  the  Jew- 
ish  hierarchy,  and  worse  than  this,  it  wou 
have  misled  the  future  Apostles.  It  ^as  im¬ 
portant  that  they  should  understand  that 
divine  blessings  come  to  those  who  are  in  e 
right  relation  with  God.  Israel  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  both  hy  the  Law  and  the  prophets  for  the 
reoertlion  of  the  truth ;  the  heathen  had  not 
been  so  prepared.  Not  that  the  Gentiles  were 
to  be  excluded  finally.  By  three  miracles,  the 
healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant,  of  the 
Gerasene  demoniac,  and  of  the  child  of  le 
woman.  Jesus  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  truth  of  the  universality  of  His  kingdom. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  rebuff  which 
Jesus  gave  to  this  woman ;  least  of  all  must 
we  see  any  rudeness  in  the  parable  of  the  litth 
dogs  and  the  children.  Let  the  children  first  b( 
fated  even  implies  that  the  turn  of  othen 


at  best 
granted,  though 
A  twofold  sign  was 
that  of  the  time,  which  they  ought  to 
read,  understanding  there¬ 
of  the  time  had  come, 
„  who  without  miracle 
•epentant  people  such  as  they 
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Second  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 


Arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle  of 
feeding,  Bethsaida  Julias  (Mark  viii. 
pare  Matt.  xiv.  15),  Jesus  heals  a  LI 
by  a  method  precisely  calculated,  as 
deaf  man,  not  to  test  L. 

He  is  now  on  His  way 
where  in  seclusion  He  can 
cation  of  His  disciples,  j--- 
north  of  Bethsaida,  high  up 
of  Lebanon,  at  the  source  o; 
the  ancient  Panias, 
of  the  god  Pan. 
j  didly  rebuilt  by 

renamed  in  1 - 

added,  to  distinguish 
new  seaport  town 
a  rocky  eminence 
“  tower  on 
Damascus”  (Cant.  vii. 
outlook  both  to  east  and  west, 
near  this  place  Jesus  passed 


i.  22,  corn- 
blind  man 
1  with  the 
his  faith,  but  to  help  it. 
northward,  to  a  place 
1  continue  the  edu- 
About  eighteen  miles 
•  )  in  the  mountains 

--•}  of  the  Jordan,  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship 
It  had  recently  been  splen- 
the  Tetrarch  Philip,  and 
honor  of  Caesar,  with  his  own  name 
it  from  the  magnificent 
on  the  Mediterranean.  On 
above  the  city  was  the 
Lebanon  that  looketh  toward 
4),  commanding  a  vast 
Somewhere 
_  a  considerable 

uiet,  instructing  His  disciples  and 
g  with  God  (Luke  ix.  18). 
e  had  now  come  to  tell  them  the 
ruth  of  His  future  sufferings ;  but 
ig  BO,  He  prepared  and  strengthened 
iducing  them  to  put  into  words  their 
mvictions  of  Him.  He  first  asked 
to  the  popular  belief-^Who  did  the 
r  that  the  Son  of  Man  was?  The 
J)eople,  bewildered  by  His  refusal  to  take  the 
part  which  they  assumed  to  be  that  of  Mes¬ 
siah,  had  begun  to  think  He  must  be  one  of 
the  old  prophets;  nothing  less  than  a  reincar 
nation  of  the  holiest  lives  in  the  nation’s  his¬ 
tory  could  satisfy  their  sense  of  His  excellence. 

1  But  the  disciples—Who  did  they  say  that  He 
was?  Simon,  the  ever  ready,  answered  for  all : 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ! 

ilt  is  impossible  not  to  hear  in  Jesus’  answer 
the  thrill  of  exultant  joy ;  His  teaching.  His 
example,  had  net  been  thrown  away ;  they 
were  now  founded  upon  a  rock,  against  which 
no  untoward  infiuences  could  ever  prevail. 
But  they  were  not  yet  to  proclaim  their  belief 
in  Him.  His  nature  they  did  indeed  under¬ 
stand,  but  the  character  of  His  mission  w.-.» 
still  a  mystery  to  them. 

They  were  ready  now,  however,  for  a  new 
lesson  on  this  subject— for  a  first  intimation 
that  the  subsequent  career  of  their  Master  was 
1  not  to  be  such  as  they  anticipated  Hints  of 
this  had  indeed  been  given  (John  ii.  p : 
Matt.  ix.  15,  etc.),  but  with  no  intention 
that  the  words  should  then  be  understood. 
Now  it  was  not  only  safe,  but  essential  that 


HID 

It  is  evident  that  the  motive  of  Jesus  in 
charging  the  restored  man  and  his  friends  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cure,  was  that  His  privacy 
might  be  no  farther  interrupted.  His  charge 
was  disobeyed.  His  fame  spread  throughout 
Decapolis;  once  more  crowds  began  to  gather 
about  Him,  until,  as  He  reached  the  region 
east  of  the  lake  where  the  first  missionary 
(Mark  v.  19)  had  been  sent  to  proclaim  Him,  j 
there  were  four  thousand  men  gathered 
around  Him,  hanging  on  His  words  with 
such  intensity  of  interest  that  for  three  days 
all  thought  of  personal  comfort  fell  into  the 
background.  So  Jesus  at  last  performed  a  sec¬ 
ond  miracle  of  multiplying  food,  feeding  the 
great  assemblage  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few 
small  fishes. 

'  The  accounts  of  Jesus’  movements  from  this 
coint  are  somewhat  obscure.  Neither  Dal- 


more  southerly  pari  or  me  aisinoi.. 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  He  actually 
crossed  the  frontier  into  the  Gentile  country ; 
but  even  there  He  could  not  find  the  quiet  He 
desired.  A  woman,  a  Gentile  and  a  pagan, 
learned  that  this  was  He  with  whose  fame  all 
that  country  had  been  ringing  (Mark  iii.  8), 
the  long-expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  Hei 
little  daughter  was  possessed  of  a  demon ;  she 
had  heard  of  His  curing  others  thus  afflicted, 
and  she  came  and  besought  Him  to  havi 
mercy  on  her  child,  too.  That  she  addressee 
Jesus  as  Son  of  David  argues  nothing  for  he 
spiritual  enlightenment  or  her  faith  ;  it  merel; 
reflects  the  popular  belief  about  Him.  Sh 
had  never  heard  of  Him  in  any  other  charac 


B  too  terrible  for  them  to  consent  to ; 
was  necessary  that  Peter’s  horrified 
ner  should  be  put  to  them  in  its  true 
Not  for  Peter  to  say  of  what  God  had 
This  shall  not  be  unto  Thee.  He  might 
aware  of  it,  but  this  was  indeed  a  repe- 
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tition  of  Satan’s  old  temptation — to  put  Jesus’ 
personal  interest  before  the  interest  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  may  possibly  have  been  here  at  this 
time  that  Jesus  told  His  disciples  the  awful  story 
of  the  fortv.^^s’  temptation  and  the  last 
three  assaul^^^  the  devil ;  it  is  certain  that 
He  must  hi^veSttd  it  sometime,  and  for  their 
good,  and  no  other  time  seems  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  this. 

The  teachings  that  follow  (M«t4  xri.  *4-28) 
were  probably  not  spoken  all  at  one  time ;  per¬ 
haps  none  of  them  at  precisely  this  time. 
They  were  spoken,  not  in  the  strict  seclusion 
of  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  but  in  some  place 
near  or  in  the  city,  to  a  large  audience  (Mark 
viii.  34;  Luke  ix.  23).  The  condition  of  dis- 
cipleship  is  not  what  the  disciple  wills  but 
what  God  wills,  even  to  the  extent  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Three  reasons  for  bearing  the  cross 
are  given :  it  is  the  way  to  a  true  life ;  nothing 
in  comparison  with  this  true  life  is  of  any  value ; 
and  he  who  imitates  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus 
shall  share  in  His  reward. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

SUNDAY.  DECEMBER  2.  1804. 

Christ’s  Testimony  to  John. 

Luke  vii.  24-35. 

Golden  Text.  —  Behold  I  send  My  messenger 
before  thy  face. — Luke  vii.  27. 

The  historic  setting  of  this  passage  will  be 
found  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  in  The 
Evangelist  for  October  11th. 

Verses  24,  25.  Dreadful  as  was  the  prison 
of  the  Baptist  in  Machserus,  it  appears  that 
his  disciples  were  not  forbidden  access  to 
him.  In  those  days  and  for  centuries  after 
small  provision  was  made  for  the  necessities 
of  prisoners ;  it  is  probable  that  his  disciples 
were  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  minister  to  John’s  necessities,  and  thus  he 
was  enabled  to  send  them  to  Jesus.  Having 
satisfied  their  doubts  and  sent  them  back  to 
John,  Jesus  at  once  bore  testimony  to  the  true 
greatness  of  him  whom  nearly  all  Galilee  had 
once  gone  out  into  the  wilderess  to  see.  He 
was  no  man  of  unstable  purpose,  no  reed  such 
as  the  tall  cane  of  Egypt,  which  lies  fiat  under 
every  gust  of  wind :  nor  was  he  one  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  personal  luxury. 

Verses  2tt,  27.  That  John  was  a  prophet  no 
one  questioned ;  but  he  was  more  than  any 
prophet  who  had  preceded  him,  in  being  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  To  him  the  passage 
from  Malachi  (iii.  1)  was  always  understood 
to  refer.  By  applying  it  to  John,  His  own  fore¬ 
runner,  Jesus  here  repeated  in  a  new  form  the 
claim  which  under  many  different  forms  He 
continually  made— that  He  was  Himself  the 
Messiah. 

Verse  28.  Great  as  John  was  as  prophet 
and  as  forerunner  of  Him  who  was  to  inau¬ 
gurate  the  kingdom  of  God,  his  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  be  less,  and 
therefore  his  spiritual  greatness  must  be  less 
than  that  of  even  the  inferior  members  of  that 
kingdom.  By  these  words  of  Jesus  we  may 
test  ourselves  as  to  whether  we  are  indeed 
living  up  to  our  own  spiritual  privileges. 

Verses  29,  30.  We  remember  that  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  refused  to  repent  at  the 
call  of  John  (Matt.  iii.  7-9)  ;  the  publicans  and 
sinners  had  repented  (Luke  iii.  10,  12).  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  former  class  were 
not  prepared  to  receive  Jesus  and  understand 
His  teachings. 

Verses  31,  32.  The  unreasonableness  of 
children  who  expect  every  one  to  fall  in  with 
their  moods  is  like  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  opponents  of  Jesus.  Incidentally,  we  have 
here  a  picture  of  the  customs  of  that  time. 

Verses  38  35  The  Pharisees  had  been  no 
better  pleased  with  John  than  with  Jesus. 


They  could  with  much  punctilio  adhere  to 
petty  ritual,  but  they  could  by  no  means  un¬ 
derstand  how  one  could  be  so  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  spiritual  truth  as  to  refuse  all  the 
common  comforts  of  life.  No  more  could 
they  understand  how  one  could  be  truly  re¬ 
ligious  and  yet  careless  of  their  petty  ritual, 
their  fasts  and  stated  prayers.  But  the  true 
wisdom,  that  heavenly  wisdom  personified  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is  provok  to  be  what 
she  professes  to  be  by  just  such  “children”  as 
these.  Men  who  can  bring  in  tbe  realm  of 
great  spiritual  ideas,  as  John  and  Jesus  both 
did,  are  lifted  above  thoughts  of  personal 
comfort  and  of  petty  observance.  Meat  and 
drink  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

tCencment 
Ibousc  Chapter 
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THE  SUMMER  WORK  AND  THE  WINTER’S 
NEEDS. 

We  have  already  put  before  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  a  brief  report  of  the  work 
which  the  Chapter  carries  on  in  connection 
with  the  summer  corps  of  doctors  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  But  while  this  extra  summer  work 
is  going  on,  the  regular  work  of  the  office  has 
still  to  be  carried  on.  During  those  two 
months  and  a  half  1,462  calls  were  received  at 
the  office  and  l,4l5  made  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Visitor,  and  nurse,  and  letters  innumer¬ 
able  received  and  answered.  Steady  work  was 
found  for  ten  people,  and  31  days’  work  pro¬ 
vided  for  various  individuals.  766  garments 
and  5,485  bunches  of  flowers  were  distributed  ; 
also  403  milk  tickets,  each  for  a  quart — 300  of 
these  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Straus.  Two 
baby  carriages,  one  sewing  machine,  and  one 
invalid  chair  were  loaned.  All  this  means 
very  hard  work  for  our  small  force  at  the 
office,  for  they  have  little  volunteer  help  in 
the  summer.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  they 
had  none  this  season  with  one  exception,  that 
of  the  devoted  young  woman  who,  when  our 
regular  Visitor  was  obliged  to  go  away  for  six 
weeks,  volunteered  to  fill  her  place,  and  did  it 
most  faithfully,  saying  at  the  end,  when  re¬ 
turning  to  her  regular  school  work,  that  she 
had  “never  spent  such  a  happy  vacation.” 

Though  our  summer  work  is  very  arduous 
both  by  reason  of  the  calls  from  the  doctors 
and  the  great  labor  entailed  by  getting  off  one 
or  more  “fresh  air”  parties,  large  and  small, 
every  week,  there  is  really  not  so  much  need 
of  volunteer  aid  in  the  summer,  because  at 
that  season  our  clubs  and  classes  are  closed. 
But  now,  with  the  coming  on  of  winter,  work 
of  this  kind  is  renewed,  and  we  are  very  much 
in  need  of  aid  of  many  kinds.  This  “Thanks¬ 
giving”  number  of  The  Evangelist  is  surely  a 
fit  place  in  which  to  appeal  to  its  readers  to 
help  us  to  meet 

OUR  WINTER’S  NEEDS. 

We  want  volunteer  teachers  for  the  Saturday 
morning  and  Friday  afternoon  sewing  classes. 

We  want  three  or  four  young  men  and 
women  who  can  sing,  tell  stories  and  keep 
children  quietly  interested,  to  help  in  our 
Happy  Sunday  afternoons. 


We  very  much  need  a  King’s  Son  to  help  in 
our  Boys’  Club. 

We  need  several  more  young  ladies  to  take 
one  afternoon  in  the  week  or  fortnight  in  our 
Children’s  reading  Room. 

We  most  of  all  need  Friendly  Visitors — 
women  who  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  one 
family  and  attend  the  weekly  Visitors’  Con¬ 
ference. 

We  need  gifts  of  turkeys,  chickens,  grocer¬ 
ies  and  apples,  or  better  still  the  money  to 
purchase  these  things,  for  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ners  in  the  homes  of  our  poor  friends. 

And  lastly  we  need  generous  contributions 
of  money  to  carry  us  through  the  winter’s 
work.  Christian  people  not  in  this  city  alone 
but  the  whole  country  over  have  unusual 
cause  for  thankfulness  at  this  Thanksgiving- 
tide.  We  appeal  to  as  many  as  read  this  col¬ 
umn  to  join  by  their  gifts  in  this  work  in  the 
tenement  houses  which  we  are  trying  to  carry 
on  In  His  Name. 


A  FRENCH  SPEAKER  FOR  THE  MeALL 
MISSION. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  young  Frenchman, 
a  devoted  patriot,  a  Roman  Catholic  by  birth 
and  training,  issued  a  remarkable  pamphlet, 
urging  all  true  patriots  of  his  nation  to  ally 
themselves  with  Protestantism.  Not  that  he 
was  a  convert  to  that  faith — far  from  it.  He 
had  drifted  away  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  he  saw  nothing  in  the  dogmas  of  Protest¬ 
antism  which  allured  him.  Biit  he  did  see  in 
it  that  spirit  of  freedom,  of  liberality,  of 
progress,  he  did  see  in  it  that  loyalty  to  an 
ideal,  which  tallied,  feature  by  feature,  with 
his  own  ideal  of  patriotism,  his  own  thought 
of  what  France  needed.  It  was,  as  he  said  in 
his  pamphlet,  “not  an  act  of  faith,  but  an  act 
of  good  faith,”  by  which  he  urged  all  free- 
thinking  Frenchmen,  those  not  bound  by  con¬ 
viction  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  openly  with  Protestants. 

But  such  a  man  as  he  could  not  remain  long 
a  mere  nominal  Protestant.  God  had  an 
important  religious  as  well  as  political  work 
for  him  to  do.  and  by  such  means  as  He 
does  not  often  employ,  by  an  experience 
which  had  a  certain  likeness  to  the  re¬ 
markable  experience  of  Colonel  Gardiner — 
of  whom,  assuredly,  Eugene  Reveillaud  had 
never  heard— he  was  brought  suddenly  with 
full  conviction  and  joyful  self-devotion  to  take 
Jesus  Christ  for  his  Master.  Without  a  day’s 
delay  he  openely  avowed  his  full  belief  in  the 
Gospel,  and  from  that  day  his  whole  life  has 
been  given  to  the  religious  elevation  of  the 
people  of  France.  Before  his  conversion  a 
brilliant  leader- writei  in  the  political  papers, 
he  has  since  then  given  himself  to  religious 
journalism,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  brave 
attempt  to  give  to  France  a  daily  newspaper  of 
an  outspoken  Christian  character. 

It  says  very  much  for  the  McAll  Mission  that 
a  man  like  M.  Reveillaud  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  its  work.  He  has  for  years  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direction,  and 
much  of  his  time  is  given  to  evangelizing 
tours,  when  he  speaks  in  McAll  stations  It 
was  he  who  opened  the  first  meeting  of  the 
remarkable  “boat  work”  in  Meaux — that  city 
of  old  Huguenot  confession.  The  mission  has 
no  more  faithful,  no  more  convinced  worker, 
than  he. 

M.  Reveillaud  is  now  in  this  city  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  daily  religious  newspaper.  He  has 
consented  to  give  one  afteroon  of  his  brief 
visit  to  the  aid  of  the  McAll  Mission.  All 
friends  of  the  Mission  are  cordially  invited  to 
hear  him  speak  in  the  lecture- room  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  Friday,  November 
28rd,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

S.  M.  Wood,  Recording  Secretary. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Lutheran  Observer  discourses  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  “Sacramental  Decorum**  in 
its  church.  The  Lutheran  procedure  differs 
from  that  now  usual  in  most  Presbyterian 
churches,  but  all  thoughtful  Christians  will 
approve  the  spirit  of  the  following : 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  should 
always  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  suited  to 
this  sacred  and  solemn  festival.  The  propriety 
of  the  occasion  is  often  greatly  marred  by  the 
large  number  who  aiteiiipt  to  approach  the 
table  at  the  same  time.  The  aisles  are  often 
blocked  by  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
try  to  pass  in  opposite  directions.  The  pastor, 
or  some  appointed  othi  er,  should  indicate  to 
those  in  the  different  parts  of  the  church  the 
time  w’hen  they  may  approach  the  table.  In 
this  way  those  who  leave  the  table  may  return 
to  their  pews  in  one  aisle,  while  those  who 
approach  it  may  pass  up  another  aisle. 

Communicants  should  exercise  proper  taste 
in  their  dress  on  communion  occasions.  Plain¬ 
ness  of  dress  and  absence  of  display  and  jew¬ 
elry  are  most  becoming. 

The  bread  should  not  be  received  into  a 
hand  encased  in  kid  or  any  other  kind  of  glove. 
When  a  veil  is  worn  it  should  alw’ays  be  re 
moved  in  advance  of  the  passing  of  the  cup. 
Where  the  officiating  clergymen  retains  the 
cup  in  his  own  hand,  which  seems  to  us  the 
better  w'ay  in  order  to  prevent  the  spilling  of 
the  wine,  the  recipient  should  also  take  hold 
of  the  cup  in  order  to  insure  its  more  proper 
administration,  and  to  prevent  the  tipping  of 
the  cup  so  that  the  wine  shall  come  neither 
in  deficient  or  excessive  quantity  to  the  lips. 

Where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  communion,  addresses  at  the 
close  of  each  table,  unless  exceedingly  short 
are  likely  to  fail  to  be  edifying,  unduly  pro¬ 
tract  the  service,  and  greatly  weary  the  com¬ 
municants,  One  brief  address  at  the  conclu 
sion  may  be  made  the  source  of  greater  bene¬ 
fit  than  frequent  addresses  during  the  service, 
which  are  likely  to  be  only  formal,  very  tax¬ 
ing  to  the  minister,  and  of  little  or  no  value 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  inattentive. 

The  hour  best  suited  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  in  the  afterpart  of  the 
day.  As  it  was  instituted  as  a  Supper,  it 
seems  incongruous  to  celebrate  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  although  circumstances  may  sometimes 
seem  to  make  this  necessary.  'To  us  it  has 
always  seemed  discordant  to  celebrate  the 
Lord’s  Supper  on  Christmas,  the  day  which 
commemorates  his  birth,  or  on  Easter,  the 
day  which  celebrates  his  resurrection. 

The  manner  of  conducting  this  service,  and 
the  decorum  of  those  who  participate,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  spiritual  benefits  derived 
by  all  those  who  take  part  in  this  spiritual 
feast. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  touches  upon  the 
institutional  church — as  to  whether  the  call  for 
it  is  imperative  and  fraught  with  no  dangers : 

The  institutional  church,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  to  feed  the  masses  when  they  are  hun 
gry,  nurse  them  when  thej’  are  sick,  befriend 
them  in  their  troubles,  teach  them  by  lectures, 
evening  schools  or  any  proper  device,  instruct 
the  women  in  housekeeping  and  the  care  of 
children,  provide  wholesome  amusements  or 
entertainments  to  counteract  the  allurements 
of  the  saloon  or  worse  places.  In  short,  the 
institutional  church  is  to  go  down  among  the 
masses  and  supply  in  a  large  measure  their 
temporal  wants  in  a  wise  and  Christian  way, 
in  order  to  procure  a  hearing  for  the  uplifting 
and  saving  truths  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  churches 
who  do  such  work,  and  there  is  also  some 
thing  to  be  feared  in  connection  with  making 
such  work  prominent.  Reports  have  come  at 
various  times  and  from  various  persons  that 
in  Great  Britain  philanthropic  efforts  have 
thrust  aside  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  the  relief  of  temporal  wants  has  turned 
attention  from  the  prime  importance  of  saving 
souls . 

Perhaps  such  warnings  from  such  men  will 
be  suflScient.  The  matter  is  one,  however, 
that  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  The 
gulf  between  the  Church  and  the  masses  is 
evident.  It  ought  to  be  closed  up.  The  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Church  is  in  great  need  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  so  as  to  cover  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  Our  teacher,  Jesus  Christ,  attracted 
the  multitude  by  miracles  of  mercy.  The 
Apostles  won  attention  often  by  the  same 
means.  Ought  the  Church  of  to-day  to  com- 
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mend  itself  to  the  multitude  by  making  itself 
an  organization  to  relieve  its  wants  and  woes? 
The  question  is  becoming  more  imperious  and 
urgent  day  by  day. 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  that  there  is  a 
general  misunderstanding  of  statistics,  of 
which  the  statement  that  “One  million  and 
ninety-thousand  persons  used  the  public  baths 
in  Boston  last  summer”  is  an  example: 

The  compiler  of  these  statistics  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  assert  that  one  million  and  ninety-two 
thousand  persons  used  the  baths.  If  he  did  it 
would  imply  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Boston,  and  over  four  hundred  thou 
sand  strangers  had  taken  them,  and  that  each 
had  bathed  but  once.  All  that  the  figures 
show  is  that  that  number  of  baths  were  taken. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  as  many  as  one 
hundred  thousand  different  persons  are  repre 
sented ;  so  when  the  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness  or  other  crimes  in  any  city  is 
published,  it  implies  not  that  so  many  dis 
tinct  persons  were  arrested,  but  that  so  many 
arrests  were  made.  In  many  cases  the  same 
person  is  arrested  several  times.  One  w’oman 
has  appeared  before  the  same  judge  in  Liver¬ 
pool  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  times  for 
drunkenness.  These  considerations  do  not 
have  any  bearing  upon  suicides,  as  theirs  is 
an  act  that  cannot  be  repeated  by  the  same 
individual,  unless  the  doctrine  of  reincarna 
tion  be  true ;  though  under  the  New  York 
law,  which  punishes  attempts  at  suicide, 
there  have  been  several  arrests  of  the  same 
person  for  unsuccessful  efforts. 


The  Canada  Presbyterian  of  Toronto,  “im¬ 
proves”  upon  a  text  quoted  from  The  Interior 
—text  and  comment  as  under: 

“Why  is  it  that  when  one  ventures  to  inter¬ 
pose  a  suggestion  that  Christian  love  is  a  so¬ 
lution  of  most  difficulties,  he  does  it  in  an 
apologetical  and  helpless  sort  of  way — with 
the  feeling  that  he  will  be  regarded  as  weak, 
and  his  suggestion  as  sentimental?  If  one 
rise,  amid  the  jargon  of  contention,  to  say  it, 
he  may  as  well  sit  down  when  he  is  half  way 
up,  and  say  it  to  no  one  but  the  Lord.  ” 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  man  who 
makes  that  Scriptural  suggestion  often  has 
little  or  no  influence.  The  one  is  because  so 
many  professing  Christians  like  the  display  of 
contention,  if  not  contention  itself,  and  the 
other  is  because  men  who  interpose  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Christian  love  are  sometimes  well- 
known  schemers  themselves.  There  are  men 
who  never  need  watching  so  much  as  w’hen 
they  are  talking  about  brotherly  love. 

The  Churchman  takes  exception  to  the 
grouping  of  a  recently  executed  “storied  win¬ 
dow”  in  an  English  cathedral : 

From  all  accounts,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
large  window  in  memory  of  the  late  General 
Gordon,  of  Chinese  and  Egyptian  fame,  which 
has  lecently  been  erected  in  Manchester  cathe 
dral,  was  not  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
If  the  descriptions  of  it  are  correct,  it  would 
have  been  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
collection  of  architectural  anachronisms  and 
monumental  monstrosities  which  graces  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  mausoleum.  Fancy  a  group  of 
surrounding  apostles,  martyrs,  and  mediaeval 
saints,  and  in  the  centre  the  full  length  figure 
of  Gordon,  clad  in  the  complete  working  out¬ 
fit  of  the  Soudanese  campaign — yellow  duck 
jacket,  baggy  knee- trousers,  gaiters,  pith  hel¬ 
met,  and  all  worked  out  in  stained  glass  I  It 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Abbey  beside  that 
effigy  of — is  it  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel? 
— which  appears  with  a  shirt  of  mail  on  its 
body,  a  Roman  toga  thrown  over  its  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  an  immense  full  bottomed  wig  on 
its  head. 

Poor  Gordon  I  He  was  a  striking  and  pic 
turesque  figure,  but  never  a  ridiculous  one. 
He  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  thus  ex¬ 
hibited  to  a  tittering  posterity.  And  what  a 
piece  of  vulgarity,  which  would  turn  the  house 
of  God  into  a  portrait  gallery!  One  forgives 
such  things  when  they  are  the  relics  of  the 
unformed  and  unrefined  taste  of  earlier  cen¬ 
turies,  but  in  this  year  of  grace  one  looks  for 
something  better  from  ecclesiastical  art. 

Speaking  of  what  may  be  called  mortuary 
decoration,  we  are  reminded  of  a  story  which 
we“do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print. 
At  least,  it  is  worth  repeating.  In  the  ‘^mon¬ 
ument  room”  at  Trinity  Church  is  the  large 
marble  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 
Hobart.  It  is  a  boa-refie/  representing  the 
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bishop  (a  portrait)  in  articulo  mortis,  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  an  allegorical  female  figure, 
presumably  intended  for  the  Angel  of  Death. 
It  is  said  that  years  and  years  ago  an  aged 
couple  from  the  rural  districts  were  teing 
shown  about  the  church,  and,  pausing  long 
before  the  tablet,  the  old  lady  remarked  to  her 
husband:  "That’s  a  good  likeness  of  the  bish¬ 
op  ;  but”--regarding  the  angelic  personage  at¬ 
tentively — “it’s  a  very  poor  one  of  Mrs.  Hobart. 
I  knew  her  well,  and  she  didn’t  look  like  that.  ” 


The  Vermont  Chronicle,  our  venerable  and 
sterling  contemporary  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
is  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  in  its  columns 
what  it  here  urges: 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  tfie  House 
of  Commons  have  signed  an  appeal  to  editors 
of  prominent  British  dailies  asking  them  “to 
cease  to  demoralize  the  people  by  reporting 
sensational  cases  of  immorality  and  brutality, 
and  in  other  ways  appealing  to  the  sensual 
nature  of  nfipn.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  large  cIWss  of  people  who  desire  to  have 
such  things  published.  The  first  things  they 
look  for  in  the  dailies  are  the  startling,  the 
horrible,  the  sensational.  If  there  are  no 
terrible  accidents,  murders,  or  divorces,  defal¬ 
cations,  or  suicides  reported,  the  paper  is  laid 
aside  as  tame  and  uninteresting.  But  the 
moral  effect  of  these  things  is  demoralizing. 
Familiarity  in  thought  with  such  events  cor¬ 
rupts  the  mind  and  leads  to  an  unhealthy  and 
morbid  taste  for  the  constant  reading  of 
crimes  and  suicides,  creates  a  craving  for  that 
sort  of  literature  and  diminishes  the  individu¬ 
al’s  feeling  of  the  guilt  of  such  acts.  Murders, 
suicides,  crimes  of  all  sorts,  are  suggested 
and  made  more  numerous  by  reading  of  them 
in  the  daily  papers.  Many  persons  are  edu¬ 
cated  to  do  these  things  by  the  daily  examples 
held  up  before  them  in  the  newspapers,  and 
the  instruction  given  them  in  regard  to  these 
acts  of  corrupt  society.  We  wish  that  by 
statute  law  nothing  but  the  barest  mention  of 
such  crimes  should  be  allowed  in  the  public 
journals.  The  way  in  which  sensational  re¬ 
porters  dress  up  events  in  lengthened  accounts 
is  a  public  evil  that  needs  to  be  abated.  We 
fear  that  there  is  little  hope  that  appeals  to 
editors  will  cure  an  evil  that  has  its  roots  in 
the  depraved  tastes  of  the  masses  It  is  said 
that  General  Booth,  being  asked  by  a  news¬ 
paper  interviewer,  “  Do  you  think  the  millenni¬ 
um  will  come  if  the  whole  world  is  converted 
to  the  Salvation  Army?”  replied:  “It  would 
be  very  near  at  hand.  If  the  newspaper  men 
were  converted  it  would  be  a  very  long  step  in 
that  direction.”  Verily  the  newspaper  men 
have  as  much  to  do  in  building  up  or  pulling 
down  public  morals  as  any  other  class  of  men. 
Their  conversion  to  loyalty  to  God  and  truth 
and  a  high-toned  morality  is  devoutly  to  be 
desired.  *  ' 

The  American  Hebrew,  which  issues  a 
double  number  by  way  of  duly  celebrating 
its  fifteenth  anniversary,  has  this  suggestive 
paragraph : 

A  few  weeks  ago  announcement  was  made 
that  a  wealthy  Unitarian  had  ’eft  a  bequest 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Christian  Register,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Unitarian  weekly  published  in 
Boston,  sent  regularly  to  as  many  families 
where  it  would  be  appreciated  as  would  be 
justified  by  the  income  from  the  bequest, 
with  all  due  diffidence  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  affords  a  valuable  suggestion  to  the 
Jewish  community.  We  make  bold  to  assert 
that  the  entire  life  and  being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the  more 
widespread  distribution  of  Jewish  journals  in 
Jevi^ish  homes.  Its  advantage  would  be 
twofold :  it  would  introduce  a  regular,  active, 
religious,  educational  element  into  many 
homes  where  it  is  now  lacking,  and  it  would 
awaken  a  much  more  general  interest  and 
participation  in  our  philanthropic  institutions. 
These  results  are  the  same  in  character  as  ani¬ 
mate  the  political  community  in  maintaining 
public  schools.  They  are  certainly  such  as 
should  inspire  our  people  to  exceptional  efforts 
to  attain  them. 


It  is  our  talent  in  action,  in  circulation,  not 
wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  that  will  bless  and 
help  the  world,  and  bless  and  ennoble  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  that  rule  holds  good  whether  our 
particular  talent  happens  to  oe  culture,  or  the 
genius  of  organization,  or  the  gift  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  the  stewardship  of  money. — Henry  C. 

,  Potter. 
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CHICAOO  LETTER. 

PARTINGS  IN  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Bpecial  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  held  a  week  ago,  was  a  sorrowful 
occasion.  The  pastoral  ties  were  severed  be¬ 
tween  two  of  our  best  brethren  and  their 
churches  The  joint  request  of  Dr.  David  R. 
Breed  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  came  up 
first.  Dr.  Breed  stated  that  there  were  no 
reasons  in  his  church  leading  to  a  desire  for  a 
severing  of  the  bonds  which  had  so  long  held 
them  together ;  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was 
not  one  restless  member  in  the  church  ;  and 
having  been  with  the  church  since  its  infancy 
and  guided  its  growth  to  its  present  condition, 
he  was  most  warmly  attached  to  it.  It  was 
only  as  he  believed  that  this  church  had  now 
“reached  its  majority,"  and  could  be  safely 
committed  to  other  hands,  and  that  a  larger 
constructive  work  awaited  him  elsewhere, 
that  he  was  willing  to  make  this  change. 
When  the  call  from  the  old  First  Church  of 
Pittsburg  first  reached  him,  he  declined  it, 
but  since  then  the  church  had  repeated  the 
call,  accompanying  it  with  assurances  of  a 
willingness  to  enter  upon  aggressive,  and 
probably  institutional  lines.  He  believed  that 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  usefulness  was 
contained  in  this  extraordinary  call,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Elders  from  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  stated  that  both 
among  the  members  of  the  church  and  among 
the  professors  and  students  of  McCormick 
.Seminary  powerful  means  had  been  adopted  to 
turn  Dr.  Breed  from  his  purpose,  and  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  church  was  only  because 
of  apparent  necessity.  They  tearfully  told 
how  Dr.  Breed  had  organized  the  church 
nine  years  ago,  and  so  faithfully  watched  over 
it  that  it  was  now  about  600  strong,  and  ad¬ 
mirably,  equipped  and  trained.  Their  praise  of 
Dr.  Breed  as  pastor  and  friend  was  unstinted. 
Dr.  Marquis  spoke  for  the  Seminary,  telling 
how  both  professors  and  students  had  found  a 
genuine  pastor  in  Dr.  Breed,  and  how  valua¬ 
ble  it  had  been  to  the  students  to  enjoy  the 
ministry  and  the  example  of  such  a  man  and 
such  a  preacher.  Members  cf  the  Presbytery 
followed  with  warm  expressions  of  personal 
regard,  and  the  vote  was  taken  with  great 
regret.  Dr.  Breed  administered  the  com¬ 
munion  last  Sabbath  morning  and  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  in  the  evening.  He  be¬ 
gins  in  Pittsburg  November  11th. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Stark,  after  three  years  of 
faithful  and  successful  work  in  the  Maywood 
Church  asked  to  be  released  that  he  might 
accept  a  call  to  Washington,  Iowa.  This  also 
called  forth  expressions  of  esteem  and  regret, 
after  which  Mr.  Stark  was  released. 

YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  organization  is  awake  for  its  winter 
work.  The  fine  new  building  on  La  Salle 
Street  has  never  been  completed  till  within  a 
few  days  It  had  been  found  that  to  make 
the  auditorium  ready  for  use  3i20,000  more 
w’ould  be  necessary.  Extraordinary  exertions 
had  brought  the  remainder  of  the  building  to 
its  existing  perfection,  and  the  raising  of 
$20,000  more  was  a  serious  problem.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  make  the  effort  to  form  a 
stock  company,  composed  of  ten  shareholders, 
each  of  whom  should  take  $2,000  worth  of 
stock  in  the  completion  of  the  auditorium. 
The  men  were  found  and  the  work  went  on, 
and  for  a  time  the  auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  will  be  a  stock  concern,  though,  of  course, 
under  certain  conditions  This  beautiful  and 


commodious  room  was  opened  and  dedicated 
a  week  ago.  Brief  addresses  were  made,  and 
the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D. ,  delivered 
his  lecture  on  Savonarola.  Last  Sunday  the 
new  series  of  men’s  meetings,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  opened  in 
this  room.  His  subject  next  Sabbath  will  be, 
“Revival  of  Civic  Patriotism,"  and  in  the 
weeks  to  follow  he  will  give  prominence  to 
various  sociological  problems  of  the  day,  both 
in  addresses  and  discussions. 

DR.  SWING’S  CHURCH. 

It  has  been  a  much  mooted  question,  since 
the  death  of  Professor  Swing,  whether  or  not 
his  ohurch  would  continue  its  existence.  A 
meeting  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was 
made  known  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  were  in  favor  of  closing  the  doors. 
Thereupon  a  motion  was  made  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  be  disbanded  forthwith  ;  this  was 
promptly  passed,  and  the  church  went  out  of 
existence.  Discussion  was  renewed,  however, 
and  some  strong  minds  expressed  hopefulness 
that  the  church  might  secure  some  such  man 
as  Dr.  Gunsaulus  or  Washington  Gladden 
about  whom  they  might  rally,  and  possibly  an 
immense  Sunday  morning  audience  be  built 
up  at  the  Auditorium  instead  of  Central  Music 
Hall.  The  tide  now  turned,  and  the  church 
was  voted  back  into  existence  again,  and  an 
adjournment  was  taken  till  further  light 
could  be  had  on  the  question  of  going  forward. 
Dr.  Swing’s  church  carried  on  extensive  char¬ 
itable  and  mission  school  work,  and  what 
would  become  of  this  if  the  church  should 
disband  is  one  of  the  great  questions. 

BIBEE  HOME. 

No  longer  No.  49  South  Ada  Street,  but  49 
to  5-5  South  Ada  Street,  owing  to  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  a  generous  Christian  man  who  has 
bought  the  property  adjoining,  thoroughly 
remodelled  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Chicago 
Bible  Society.  This  makes  two  large,  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses,  presided  over  by  the  veteran 
Superintendent,  MissE.  Dryer,  with  classes  in 
Bible  training,  and  parlors,  reading  rooms, 
dining  room,  and  sleeping  apartments  for  a 
large  number  of  Bible  readers  and  mission¬ 
aries.  For  the  present,  however,  a  Christian 
home,  at  moderate  cost,  is  here  furnished  to 
such  as  can  be  accommodated  in  unoccupied 
rooms,  and  thus  ^is  institution  becomes  an 
ally  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  though  not  organically  connected  with 
its  work.  On  a  recent  afternoon  and  evening 
the  new  buliding  was  dedicated  by  a  reception 
and  addresses  and  prayers,  and  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  Christian  ladies  and  gentlemen  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  very  attractive  institution. 

One  of  the  prominent  ladies  present  on  this 
occasion  was  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  councils  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  A  very  few  days  after 
she  sickened  and  died.  The  shock  has  been 
very  great  to  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  her  in  reform  and  charitable  work. 
The  body  was  removed  to  her  old  home  in 
Ohio,  and  while  burial  exercises  were  being 
conducted  there  last  Monday,  a  memorial 
meeting  was  in  progress  in  the  Women’s  Tem¬ 
ple  in  this  city.  The  white  ribbon  of  the 
Union  draped  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Woodbridge, 
and  flowers  were  abundant.  Mrs.  Charles 
Hoffman  of  Missouri  presided,  and  music  was 
furnished  by  a  ladies’  quartette.  Dr.  Delano 
of  Evanston  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  the 
dead,  and  other  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Matilda  B.  Carse  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Frances 
Griffin  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  Katherine  Kent 
Stevenson,  and  the  Rev.  Frances  Townsley, 
the  Baptist  woman  preacher  of  Nebraska. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

CmcAQO.  November,  1804. 


DEATH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER,  GEN. 

WILLIAM  F.  RAYNULDS. 

In  the  early  morning  of  October  18th,  at  his  home 
in  Detroit,  there  passed  away,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  years,  one  of  the  leading  elders  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  a  most  noble  Christian— a  sol¬ 
dier  of  country  and  of  his  God ;  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church  of  Detroit  is  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
its  eldest  ruling  elder,  and  one  of  its  most  valuable 
members.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  and  de¬ 
votion  to  his  Master’s  work,  of  very  high  Christian 
character,  and  of  sanctified  benevolence. 

William  F.  Raynolds  was  bom  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
March  18th,  1820 ;  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1843,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  during  the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1863  had  charge  of  the  defenses  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  defenses  around  the 
city  of  Baltimore  during  the  war.  He  led  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  into  the  almost  undiscov¬ 
ered  Northwest  at  the  time  when  it  was  an  unknown 
wilderness.  Promoted  to  colonel  and  brevet  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  the  regular  army,  he  filled  every  sta¬ 
tion  with  fidelity. 

He  was  first  elected  a  trustee  of  Westminster 
Church  (to  which  he  came  in  1863)  in  1866,  and  served 
as  tmstee  and  president  of  the  Board  till  1870,  when 
he  resigned,  removing  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  resided 
a  few  years.  He  was  elected  an  elder  in  Westminster 
Church  in  1866,  and  continued  to  serve  with  fidelity 
and  ability  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  save  the  years 
he  was  absent  from  the  city. 

The  appreciation  of  his  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
church  was  evinced  on  Sunday,  Nov.  4th,  when  im¬ 
pressive  memorial  services  were  held.  The  pew  he 
had  so  long  occupied  was  draped  with  black,  bor¬ 
dered  by  smilax  and  wreathed  with  the  American 
fiag  he  loved.  Officers  and  soldiers  from  the  regular 
army,  stationed  at  Fort  Wa3me,  attended  in  a  body, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  his  pastor,  delivered  an 
impressive  and  eloquent  memorial  address,  and  the 
church  adopted  a  formal  memorial  minute  of  his  life 
and  services. 

In  his  military  profession  and  also  in  his  Christian 
profession  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  Thoroughly 
versed  in  the  principles  of  his  military  school,  he  was 
eminent  in  its  ranks,  and  in  the  church  he  was  con¬ 
sistent  and  strong.  He  was  conscientious  in  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  recognizing  that  his  entire  possessions 
were  not  his,  but  lent  to  him  by  his  God,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  He 
followed  the  Scripture  rule  in  giving,  laying  by  him 
in  store  as  God  had  prospered  him,  that  he  might  be 
ready.  He  was  thus  at  once  systematic  and  exemplary. 

In  his  domestic  life  he  was  a  devoted  husband,  and 
he  leaves  a  widow  to  whom,  in  her  feeble  health,  he 
had  tenderly  ministered  for  years.  He  looked  upon 
this  life  as  a  part  of  the  eternal  life,  and  death,  not  as 
a  change,  but  s  simple  bowing  of  the  head  and  pass¬ 
ing  beneath  the  curtain  of  the  grave  into  the  larger 
mansion  of  his  Father.  So  he  prayed  his  going  might 
be  but  as  the  passing  beneath  a  portiere  between  two 
worlds,  and  his  wish  was  granted. 

’’  Calmly  he  'ooked  at  the  other  life,  and  here 
8a.vv  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear." 

From  his  point  of  view  the  problem  of  life  was  not 
a  mystery.  It  was  to  him  the  living  truth,  and  liv¬ 
ing  was  a  truth.  Unbelief  was  death  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  and  the  lack  of  faith,  however  slight,  was  dis¬ 
ease.  He  did  not  look  at  life  from  a  vantage  ground 
of  happiness,  as  though  that  was  its  object ;  but  from 
his  point  of  view  he  fully  believed  that  happiness 
would  be  a  result.  With  him  fulfilment  of  duty 
brought  happiness  and  peace,  and  peace  brought  the 
love  of  God ;  and  so  he  lived — his  soul  well  nourished 
and  satisfied. 

And  so  his  abiding  faith  in  everything  his  Father 
sent  softened  the  asperities  of  life  and  enabled  him  to 
bear  its  burdens.  His  life  was  never  a  protest  against 
the  will  of  God ;  and  in  its  submission  to  divine  de¬ 
cree  he  found  his  perfect  liberty. 

That  which  was  most  pronounced  in  his  character 
and  life  was  known  only  to  those  who  shared  his 
closest  intimacy.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  best. 

He  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
October  as  quietly  as  a  child  in  perfect  health ;  and 
that  night— alone  with  God,  and  while  his  loved  one 
was  sleeping  by  his  side— as  the  morning  began  t 
come,  at  that  hour 

"  when  Into  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  sqzare." 
he  saw  his  God.  H  M.  C. 

DsTRorc,  Nov.  6, 1894. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


TED'S  TCREET. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Albert  Morrison  stood  by  tb^  table  in 
the  farm-house  kitchen  mixing  mince  meat 
for  Thanksgiving  pies. 

“I  always  put  in  twice  as  much  apples  as 
meat,  JajM.  that  is  tbe  way  my  mother  used 
to  do.  Bring  out  tbe  spice  box  and  mix  tbe 
spices.  ” 

Jane,  tbe  girl  who  worked  at  Mrs.  Morri¬ 
son’s  for  her  board  and  went  to  school,  started 
for  the  cupboard,  when  all  at  once  she  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh  and  said,  “Law  sakes,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  just  look  at  Frank  !” 

Frank,  Mrs.  Morrison’s  twelve-year-old  boy, 
was  coming  through  the  door  with  a  big,  live 
turkey  in  his  arms. 

“This  is  the  one,  mother,  I  promised  Ted. 
You  know  he  helped  Sarah  and  me  hunt  the 
turkeys  when  he  was  here  last  summer,  and 
he  took  a  great  shine  to  this  one.  He  called 
it  ‘Specky,  ’  because  of  these  funny  white 
spots  on  her  wings.  Sarah  and  I  promised 
we’d  send  it  to  him  Thanksgiving.” 

“  Dear  me,  Frank !  How  could  you  and 
Sarah  make  such  a  promise  as  that?” 

“You  know  they’re  our  very  own  turkeys, 
mother.  Sarah  and  I  bought  the  eggs  with 
our  own  money,  and  the  old  hen  hatched 
them,  and  we  had  an  awful  time  bringing 
them  up,  hunting  miles  and  miles  for  them 
every  day.  And  we’re  going  to  give  you  that 
big  fat  one  for  our  Thanksgiving.  ” 

Mrs.  Morrison  had  a  perplexed  look  on  her 
face  as  she  stopped  measuring  her  apples  and 
meat.  “Oh,  dear  me!”  she  said  again. 

“Don’t  you  remember,  mother,  that  Ted 
wanted  to  take  this  turkey  home  with  him, 
and  Sarah  and  I  would  have  let  him  but  he 
said  he  hadn’t  any  yard  to  keep  it  in.  He 
almost  cried,  he  was  so  sorry.  That’s  the 
reason  we  promised  to  send  it  to  him.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  where  be  lives,  Frank.” 
Then  the  boy  pulled  a  soiled,  rumpled  bit 
of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  how 
Ted  had  writtea  his  address  just  before  he 
went  to  the  cars. 

“Of  course  if  you  promised  to  send  it  to  the 
boy  you  ought  to,  hut  supposing  he  has 
moved,  what  then?” 

Frank’s  father  came  in  at  that  moment  with 
a  large  Hubbard  squash  in  his  hand— some¬ 
thing  more  for  Thanksgiving  pies.  Sarah 
came  with  him,  bringing  seven  fresh  eggs  in 
her  apron.  Then  they  held  a  family  council, 
while  Frank  stood  with  the  tnrkey  in  bis 
arms.  Father  seemed  to  settle  the  question 
at  once  with  these  words:  “Send  the  turkey 
to  Uncle  Eveiett  and  put  tbe  boy’s  address  in 
a  letter;  he’ll  see  that  it’s  delivered.” 

So  the  next  morning  the  turkey,  nicely 
picked  and  dressed  by  Frank  and  Sarah,  with 
Jane’s  help,  was  put  in  a  basket  an  addressed 
to  Uncle  Everett  ‘Morrison.  Sarah  and  Frank 
took  their  own  money  and  paid  the  expressage. 
They  saw  it  put  in  the  express  car  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  watched  the  train  until  it  was  out 
of  sight. 

When  Mr.  Everett  Morrison  came  into  the 
office  the  next  morning,  he  found  a  letter 
on  bis  desk.  He  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
read  these  words : 

Dear  Unde  Everett :  Ted  Hopper,  a  little  boy 
who  lives  in  New  York,  came  up  here  with  a 
lot  of  fresh  air  children  last  summer,  and 
stayed  with  us  two  weeks.  Sarah  and  I  were 
raising  a  brood  of  turkeys,  and  he  used  to 
help  us  hunt  them.  You  know  turkeys  are 
runaways,  the  best  of  them.  Ted  liked  the 
fun  first  rate,  and  he  liked  the  turkeys  so 
much  that  we  told  him  he  might  take  one 
home  with  him.  but  he  couldn’t,  because 
where  he  lives  they  don’t  have  any  yards. 
Sarah  and  I  were  so  sorry  for  him  we  said  we 


would  send  him  one  for  Thanksgving,  and  we 
know  he’ll  be  expecting  it,  sure.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  take  or  send  the  basket  to  his 
house?  Mother  is  afraid  he  has  moved,  or 
we  would  send  it  right  to  his  address.  Father 
said  the  best  way  was  to  send  it  to  you.  I 
hope  it  wont  be  too  much  trouble  to  you. 

We  all  send  love  to  Aunt  Louise,  Dorothy, 
Claude,  and  yourself.  Hope  you  are  all  well 
and  will  have  a  pleasant  Thanksgiving. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Frank  Morrison. 

As  Mr,  Morrison  unfolded  the  paper  the  bit 
of  soiled,  rumpled  paper  fell  on  to  the  floor. 
He  picked  it  up  and  rewrote  the  address  on  a 
card  and  threw  the  paper  into  the  waste 
basket.  ^ 

“Albert’s  boy  writes  a  very  good  letter, 
but  what  a  nuisance  it  will  be  hunting  up 
that  boy.  Those  sort  of  folks  are  always  on 
the  move.  Country  people  don’t  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  about  city  distances.” 

Just  then  two  clients  came  in  to  talk  over 
cases  with  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  private  office. 
There  were  complications  coming  up  that 
were  perplexing,  and  when  that  gentleman 
had  bidden  his  clients  “Good  morning,”  and 
gone  back  to  bis  desk,  he  was  not  in  the 
pleasantest  mood. 

A  large  basket  stood  on  the  table  opposite 
his  desk.  He  had  forgotten  tbe  turkey  mat 
ter  entirely  until  his  eye  fell  on  the  expressage 
that  bis  office  hoy  told  him  had  just  come  in. 

“To-morrow  is  Thanksgiving;  that  turkey 
must  go  this  afternoon.  James !”  he  called. 
The  boy  Instantly  came  to  the  gentleman’s 
side.  “Take  this  basket  and  deliver  it  at 
this  address,”  and  he  handed  the  card  he 
had  slipped  into  bis  pocket. 

James  was  a  new  boy;  he  was  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  city  streets  as  yet,  eapecially 
that  part  of  the  city  the  turkey  was  £^i>g  to. 

After  Mr.  Morrison  had  instructed  him 
about  the  street  car  lines  he  should  take,  he 
took  out  his  watch.  “Hold  on,  James,  I  will 
go  with  you,”  he  said. 

“I  hope  Albert’s  folks  will  never  bother  me 
like  this  again,  but  after  those  children  have 
been  so  good  I  certainly  ought  to  do  my  part,  ” 
was  his  thought  as  he  signalled  the  car  at  the 
corner. 

Mr.  Morrison  tried  to  put  his  mind  on  the 
complications  of  the  cases  he  had  been  discuss¬ 
ing  that  morning.  He  thoi^ht  he  could  clear 
up  some  of  the  mysteries  as  he  rode  along, 
but  the  personalities  of  those  whom  he  en¬ 
countered  on  his  ride  impressed  him  as  he 
had  never  been  impressed  before.  Such  pa¬ 
thetic,  tired,  discouraged  faces,  such  a  show 
of  misery,  he  thought,  he  had  never  seen. 
He  had  never  come  in  contact  with  such  sur¬ 
roundings  since  he  came  to  the  city.  His 
wife  bad  often  spoken  of  a  book  she  had  been 
reading,  “How  the  Other  Half  Lives.”  She 
had  asked  him  to  read  it,  but  somehow  he 
never  had  found  time.  It  was  lying  on  his 
library  table ;  he  would  read  it  when  he  got 
home,  probably  the  very  next  day.  He  would 
have  leisure  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

When  they  reached  the  tenement-house 
where  Ted  said  he  lived,  the  woman  on  the 
first  floor  said  she  knew  everybody  in  that 
house,  and  there  “wasn’t  nobody  by  the 
name  of  Hopper  there.”  But  a  boy  on  the 
street  who  had  heard  the  inquiry  made,  said : 
“Hopper’s  folks  did  live  here  before  you  moved 
in.  The  old  man  died,  and  the  woman’s 
moved  over  there  on  the  corner.” 

And  there  they  found  Ted  Hopper.  The 
mother  cleaned  one  of  the  large  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  had  to  go  there  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  she  would  be  home  soon.  The 
tears  came  into  Ted’s  eyes  as  Mr.  Morrison 
handed  him  the  basket  and  told  him  it  was 
the  turkey  that  Sarah  and  Frank  had  prom¬ 
ised  him. 

“I  knew  they’d  send  it  sure,  mister.  I  told 


mother  so  before  she  went  off  to  work,  but 
she  told  me  they’d  forget  all  about  it.” 

The  mother  came  in  just  as  Mr.  Morrison 
was  going  away.  Such  a  delicate-looking 
woman  and  such  a  thin  shawl  about  her! 
“There’s  some  true  folks  in  the  world,”  she 
said,  “after  all.  I  told  Ted  to  stay  and  mind 
the  children,  and  he  said  he  must  be  looking 
out  for  the  turkey  those  children  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  going  to  send,  for  fear  they’d  leave  it 
across  the  way,  but  I  only  made  light  of  it, 
sir.  You  see,  I  was  sure  he  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  ” 

Mr.  Morrison  put  a  couple  of  dollars  into 
the  woman’s  hand.  “Get  some  other  things 
to  go  with  the  turkey,”  he  said. 

When  Mr.  Morrison  went  back  to  the  office, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Frank  telling  him  the 
turkey  had  been  carried  to  Ted  and  how 
pleased  he  was  to  get  it. 

And  he  told  his  wife  the  story,  and  added 
that  Albert’s  boy  had  been  the  means  of  open¬ 
ing  his  eyes  to  see  “how  the  other  half  lives,” 
and  he  sat  up  until  midnight  reading  that 
book  that  had  been  left  lying  on  his  table  un¬ 
opened  for  so  long  a  time. 

Many  a  family  who  would  have  gone  without 
a  turkey  for  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  that 
year  had  one  sent  to  them,  and  all  because  of 
Frank  and  Sarah  Morrison’s  promise  to  Ted 
Hopper  that  summer  day. 

tuanksgivin'g  mkmories. 

How  dear  to  us  all  they  are — those  Thanks¬ 
giving  memories,  the  Thanksgiving  days  in 
the  dear  old  home  when  we  were  all  together. 
No  other  day  in  the  whole  year  is  such  a 
family  day  as  the  annual  Thanksgiving. 
Blessed  indeed  are  those  who  can  still  go 
home  to  the  old  homestead  and  gather  around 
the  table  where  father  and  mother  glorify  it 
with  their  loving  presence.  But  there  are 
very  few  old  homesteads  now;  we  have  be¬ 
come  a  migratory  people,  the  majority  of  us 
do  not  stay  long  enough  in  a  place  to  have 
those  hallowed  associations  about  it  that  the 
dear  ones  of  the  long  ago  did.  To  many  of 
the  present  generation  Thanksgiving  has  lost 
much  of  its  significance  just  because  we  have 
become  so  migratory.  But  do  let  us  preserve 
it  in  its  full  import  if  we  possibly  can  thia 
year.  Let  everyone  of  us  try  to  keep  up  the 
old-time  sanctity  of  the  day  set  apart  for 
special  thanks  to  God  for  all  our  mercies,  and 
for  the  gathering  together  around  the  table 
of  the  dear  ones. 

Some  of  the  dear  ones  have  gone  out  from 
our  homes  since  last  Thanksgiving,  and  we 
think  of  the  vacant  places  with  heart-heavi¬ 
ness.  Some  little  children  who  loved  us  and 
made  our  homes  bright  with  sunshine  have 
gone  from  our  arms  to  the  loving  arms  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  who  cares  for  them  and  blesses 
them  continually.  Their  tiny  life  torches 
filled  our  home  with  light  that  does  not  go 
out  but  fills  our  lives  with  sweet  remembrances, 
and  bids  us  minister  with  sweeter  ministries 
than  ever  before  to  the  little  ones  of  earth 
who  need  our  love  and  care. 

Then  there  are  others  who  glorified  the 
home  loves  and  the  home  ties  for  many,  many 
years  who  have  gone  to  the  Father. 

As  Lucy  Larcom  beautifully  says:  “We 
feel  that  much  of  our  life  has  gone  with  these 
dear  ones.  Gone?  No,  translated,  lifted  up 
with  them  to  their  new  estate.  ” 

It  is  the  love  of  the  all-loving  One  that 
brings  us  closest  together  in  family  ties.  We 
cannot  love  each  other  too  much,  and  we  are 
still  joined  to  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone, 
and  the  light  of  their  new  life  enters  into  ours. 
In  thanking  God  for  the  many  blessings  he 
has  given  us  this  year  let  us  stretch  out  well- 
filled  hands  to  the  needy.  When  we  gather 
around  our  table  to  eat  our  Thanksgiving: 
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dinner  let  us  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  because  of  our  thoughtfulness  and  con¬ 
sideration  others  are  having  a  good  dinner 
who  without  our  help  would  have  missed  the 
sustaining  powers  of  a  real  Thanksgiving. 

Remember  the  poor  on  this  special  day. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good  warm  dinner  to 
warm  up  the  hungry  heart  and  make  it  truly 
thankful.  If  you  do  not  know  precisely  w?iat 
poor  to  remember,  look  in  the  Tenement 
House  Chapter  column  on  another  page. 

DON'T  WORRY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J  R.  Miller,  in  a  little  book 
lately  published  by  Ward  and  Drummond,  en¬ 
titled,  “Don’t  Worry,”  has  given  us  some 
beautiful  and  helpful  thoughts.  We  clip  this 
especial  thought  for  young  people : 

Young  people  often  fret  over  the  limitations 
of  their  life,  the  narrowness  of  their  opportu¬ 
nity.  If  only  they  had  the  home  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  some  envied  neighbor,  they 
would  get  on  a  great  deal  better,  making 
very  much  more  of  their  life.  They  have  to 
work  constantly  on  the  farms  or  in  the  shop. 
They  have  no  time  for  reading.  Their  home 
is  without  cheerfulness,  perhaps  uncongenial. 
They  love  it,  of  course,  but  it  lacks  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  thev  crave.  It  does  not  inspire 
them  to  do  their  best.  They  grow  discon¬ 
tented  and  allow  the  hardness  and  uncon¬ 
genialities  of  their  lot  to  dishearten  and  de¬ 
press  them.  But  what  good  can  ever  come 
from  worrying  over  such  things?  The  nobler 
way,  the  wiser  way,  is  to  accept  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  discouraging,  and  to  live  cheer¬ 
fully  in  them.  Hard  work  is  made  easier 
when  we  can  sing  at  it.  Blunders  are  made 
light  when  one’s  heart  is  filled  with  joy. 
When  we  acquiesce  in  any  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  conquered  the  unpleasantness. 
A  thoughtful  writer  says:  “The  soul  loses 
command  of  itself  when  it  is  impatient, 
whereas,  when  it  submits  without  a  murmur, 
it  possesses  itself  in  peace  and  possesses  Ood.” 
Peace  does  not  dwell  in  outward  things,  but 
within  the  soul. 

Christian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

Wisdom. 

Nov.  8B.  The  choice  of  wisdom,  t  Kings  8: 6-16. 

27.  Tbe  principal  thina.  Proverbs  4 : 1-14 
28  Her  paths  are  pe»  ce.  Prove'  l«  8 : 12-25. 

29.  Her  snmmono.  Proverbs  1 : 20-83. 

80.  The  Lord  ai  veth  w  i'dom.  ^roverbs  2 : 1-9. 

Dec.  1.  As  little  rbildren.  Luke  10 : 17-^;  18 : 16-17. 

2.  Topic— Tine  wisdom;  getting  it,  nsing  it. 

James  3: 18-18. 

At  the  opening  of  this  chapter  James  ex¬ 
horts  his  brethren  not  to  be  many  teachers, 
for  in  much  speaking  there  will  be  slips  of 
the  tongue.  One  may  not  lord  it  over  others 
as  if  hd  were  the  fountain  of  authority 
concerning  truth.  Such  a  spirit  leads  to  de¬ 
bate  and  strife  and  faction.  He  who  guards 
carefully  his  speech  will  live  well  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  The  tongue  is  like  the  horse’s  bit  and 
the  ship’s  helm,  it  guides  the  whole  man.  It 
may  do  a  world  of  iniquity  if  the  heart  is 
bad.  It  will  be  a  restless  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison.  It  can  bless  or  curse.  Make  the 
fountain  pure  and  the  waters  will  be  pure. 

From  this  the  thought  advances  another 
step.  Not  only  by  his  tongue,  but  by  his 
whole 

Manner  of  Life. 

will  one’s  works  manifest  whether  he  be  wise 
and  of  an  understanding  heart.  Wisdom  will 
be  known  by  her  works.  It  has  been  already 
contended  that  faith  must  be  proved  by  its 
works,  or,  as  Christ  said,  “By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.” 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  James  most  prob¬ 
ably  wrote  before  Paul,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  reference  in  this  epistle  to  what  Paul  wrote 
later  concerning  justification  by  faith.  Wt 
have  here  a  marked  instance  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Revision.  The  good  “conversation,”  by 
which  one’s  works  show  his  wisdom,  does 
not  refer  to  the  words  from  one’s  tongue. 


which  would  nut  make  any  advance  on  the 
former  paragraph.  The  word  signifies  one’s 
whole  turning  about,  the  man  is  new  on  all 
sides  and  everywhere.  In  six  places  where 
conversation  is  found  in  the  old  version,  the 
Revision  gives  it  “manner  of  life,”  in  five 
“life,"  and  in  two  “living,”  and  in  two  “be¬ 
havior.”  In  another  place  where  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  original  (Phil.  iii.  20),  it  is  “citi¬ 
zenship,”  and  in  another  (Heb.  xiii.  5)  “turn 
of  mind”  in  margin. 

The  Highest  Wisdom 

is  manifest  in  living  a  good  life.  He  who  is 
wisest  and  knows  the  most  will  not  think  that  he 
knows  it  all,  but  will  rather  be  meek.  Some 
one  has  defined  meekness  as  “love  at  school”; 
here  it  is  wisdom  that  is  the  pupil.  Meekness 
will  hold  its  tongue  and  keep  its  temper  when 
others  differ.  It  can  carry  on  a  friendly  argu¬ 
ment  without  personalities.  There  is  great 
danger  in  one’s  zeal  for  his  opinion  that  he 
will  become  bitter  towards  his  opponent,  and 
that  the  heait  will  engage  in  the  conflict  as 
well  as  the  head.  This  induces  jealousy  and 
faction  until  one  is  bound  to  win  at  all  hazards. 
He  glories  in  his  own  view  and  argues  for  it 
at  last  without  respect  to  the  truth. 

Such  wisdom  is  not  from  above,  is  not  of 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  and  charitable,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  It  is  often  excused 
as  natural,  and  poor  human  nature  is  made  to 
bear  the  blame  of  the  evil  heart.  Animals 
strive  without  reason,  but  no  one  excuses 
them  in  it.  Nothing  could  please  Satan  better 
than  to  have  good  men  lose  their  temper  and 
become  unreasonable  and  factious.  And  one 
needs  to  guard  the  beginning  of  this  evil. 
The  steps  are  zeal  without  knowledge,  or 
envy,  strife,  vainglory,  evil  works,  all  of 
which  are  foolish.  When  once  the  door  is 
open  to  strife,  no  one  can  tell  when  it  will  be 
closed  again ;  the  wise  man  will  therefore 
avoid  opening  it.  When  St.  Paul  would 
prove  that  all  have  sinned,  he  shows  that  the 
throat,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  mouth 
are  full  of  sin.  which  leads  to  sin  in  all  one’s 
ways. 

Wisdom  from  Above 

is  the  true  wisdom.  One  must  be  made  wise 
from  above  as  well  as  be  born  from  above.  It 
comes  from  meditation  on  God’s  Word,  from 
prayer,  and  tbe  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  He 
who  is  in  constant  communion  with  Ood  will 
speak  wisely.  This  was  the  secret  of  the 
meekness  of  Moses.  Only  once  did  he  get 
angry  and  speak  unadvisedly.  The  true  wis¬ 
dom  is  first  pure.  This  is  often  quoted  as  if 
teaching  that  it  was  a  Christians  duty  to  strive 
to  the  end  against  whatever  is  not  supposed 
to  be  orthodox.  This,  however,  is  not  its 
teaching,  and  is  far  from  the  spirit  which 
is  from  above  Pure  means  free  from  envy 
and  pride  and  self-will  and  refers  to  the  mo¬ 
tive  with  which  one  speaks  and  acts.  Such 
a  one  is  blameless  or  holy  in  disposition. 
With  such  a  character  he  loves  peace  and  does 
the  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  can  be 
silent  as  well  as  speak.  And  when  he  acts  he 
is  gentle,  a  gentleman,  courteous,  moderate, 
not  extreme  or  fierce,  not  rude  or  unkind,  or 
uncharitable,  but  fair.  He  will  be  easily  en¬ 
treated,  a  good  listener,  open  to  conviction, 
not  stubborn.  And  he  will  be  charitable  and 


even  pitiful  and  forgiving,  and  will  show  by 
bis  good  deeds  and  life  that  he  is  worthy  of 
confidence.  Consistency  and  sincerity  will 
mark  his  conduct,  and  it  will  be  plain  that 
he  is  without  deceit  or  pretense. 

Wisdom  which  avoids  faction  and  makes 
peace  is  the  fruit  of  righteousness  in  heart 
and  speech  and  behavior.  The  wisdom  unto 
salvation  is  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  wisest  thing  one  can  do  is  trust  in  Christ 
and  live  by  faith  in  Him.  One  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 


The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that 
Christian  Endeavor  is  a  failure,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  that  Christian  Endeavor  is 
a  failure  in  your  church.  But  it  is  not  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  tens  of  thousands  of  other  churches, 
rather  is  it  fruitful  of  blessed  results.  The 
failure,  therefore,  must  be  in  our  church,  or 
your  pastor,  or  your  Session,  or  your  young 
people,  and  the  remedy  must  be  in  some 
change  in  you.  In  the  mid-week  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  which  the  writer  attends,  four-fifths,  of 
those  present  are  often  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers,  and  the  Society  is  not  a  failure  here. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  meeting 
November  14th,  and  those  who  came  in  spite 
of  the  rain  were  well  compensated.  Mrs. 
Schauffler  presided  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Beers,  whose  poor  health  prevents  her  for  the 
present  from  attending.  Tbe  first  letter  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  from  her  missionary, 
Mrs.  Andrews  of  Mainpurie,  India.  Speaking 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  return  from  the  restful  trip 
up  the  Nile  to  the  rush  of  city  life,  she  said : 

“It  seems  like  a  dream  to  remember  how 
rapidly  life  moves  in  New  York,  for  here 
everything  is  monotonous.  The  days  are  full 
to  the  brim  for  every  one  of  us,  but  all  our 
surroundings  are  Oriental.”  In  spite  of  de¬ 
lays  and  illness  she  was  able  to  visit  two  of 
tbe  outstations  and  some  villages  with  Mr. 
Andrews.  “Tbe  first  was  Kuraoli,  fourteen 
miles  from  our  house,”  she  writes.  “About 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Andrews  opened  the  work 
by  sending  two  Christian  men  and  their  wives 
to  open  a  school  there.  At  first  the  people 
were  suspicious,  but  the  lives  of  the  native 
helpers  and  Mr.  Andrews’  visits  won  their 
confidence,  and  when  we  reached  there  with 
our  camping  outfit,  we  found  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  We  remained  two  weeks  going  among 
the  people,  I  to  the  zenanas  to  get  at  the 
women,  and  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  market 
places,  fields,  shops,  wherever  the  men  could 
be  found.  There  were  three  men  who  seemed 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  accept  baptism  and  all  the 
trouble  that  would  mean,  but  we  hope  they 
will  soon  know  Christ  so  intimately  that 
human  fear  will  drop  away. 

“A  woman  of  a  rich  family  came  to  the 
catechist’s  bouse  about  a  month  ago  and  said 
she  came  to  be  a  Christian.  In  a  short  time 
her  husband  appeared  and  roughly  compelled 
her  to  go  away  with  him.  She  still  refuses 
to  worship  idols,  and  though  her  husband 
beats  her  and  the  whole  family  join  in  ill 
treating  her,  she  never  gives  up  saying  she  is 
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a  Christian,  and  that  though  they  kill  her  they 
cannot  take  her  joy  and  faith  from  her. 

“Our  other  out-station  is  Etah,  thirty- four 
miles  away,  and  we  turned  homewards  an¬ 
other  way.  reaching  a  large  number  of  villages 
and  hamlets.  One  Sunday  evening  we  were 
surprised  to  And  a  crowd  of  men  at  our  tent 
door.  They  proved  to  be  residents  of  a  village 
several  miles  away,  where  Mr.  Andrews  had 
preached  in  the  morning.  They  came  swarm¬ 
ing  in  till  the  tent  was  full,  probably  fifty  in 
all,  and  sat  there  a  long  time  listening  to  the 
Gospel  and  asking  intelligent  questions.  In 
nearly  every  place  we  found  people  willing  to 
listen  to  us,  and  were  encouraged  by  this 
willingness. 

“Since  our  return  I  have  given  my  time  to 
the  school  work  for  girls.  I  have  six  schools, 
quite  primary,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  girls  under  instruction.  Each  school 
has  a  native  teacher,  and  I  examine  the  pupils 
and  give  Bible  instruction  every  time  I  visit 
them.  It  is  often  discouraging,  but  we  are 
glad  to  have  them  come  so  that  they  may  be 
taught  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves.  ” 

This  letter  was  followed  by  prayer,  and 
then  followed  the  pleasure  of  again  sharing 
one  of  Mrs.  Labaree’s  home  letters.  It  was 
dated  Seir,  Persia,  and  was  read  by  Miss 
Davidson.  The  plain  of  Oroomiah  has  been 
divided  by  the  missionaries  into  five  districts 
for  work,  following  the  natural  divisions  made 
by  the  rivers.  Mrs.  Shedd,  who  formerly  has 
done  much  village  work  in  these  places,  has 
this  year  asked  five  of  the  other  ladies  to 
oversee  it,  and  young  Mrs.  Labaree,  choosing 
Mrs.  St.  Pierre  as  her  associate,  had  been  to 
one  of  these  district  meetings. 

In  her  dog-cart,  and  driving  herself,  she 
had  taken  Mrs.  St.  Pierre  and  the  baby  organ 
to  this  village.  She  didn’t  know  the  way,  and 
the  men  didn’t  know  the  way,  and  the  streams 
they  had  to  cross  were  often  deep.  If  the 
man’s  horse  made  a  deep  plunge  or  came  to 
grief,  they  sometimes  preferred  to  alight  and 
go  by  foot  over  a  tiny  bridge.  But  after  all. 
it  was  worth  all  the  trouble  and  fatigue  to 
attend  one  of  these  meetings.  They  were  a 
little  late,  and  one  girl  was  reading  a  paper  on 
“The  law  of  kindness  is  in  her  mouth.”  Then 
a  story  written  by  Mrs.  Labaree  was  read, 
illustrating  village  life  and  opportunities  for 
kindness.  The  women  are  often  so  gossipy 
and  thoughtless  that  this  seemed  to  touch 
them  keenly.  There  was  another  essay,  and 
then  the  ladies  went  with  the  women  to  lunch 
in  their  own  homes,  coming  back  for  the 
afternoon  session.  They  have  a  Mite  Society, 
each  member  giving  at  least  half  a  shai  (quar¬ 
ter  of  a  cent)  a  week,  and  last  year  over  $50 
was  raised  by  the  women  of  the  plain  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  Mrs.  St.  Pierre’s  Bible 
reading  on  lessons  from  humble  lives  seemed 
appreciated,  and  indeed  the  women  seemed  to 
catch  the  tru^s  conveyed  in  each  lesson.  It 
is  a  joy  to  see  their  faces  light  up  with  a  new 
thought  and  hear  them  talk  things  over  after 
the  meeting,  and  oh,  how  cordially  they  greet¬ 
ed  and  shook  hands  with  ^the  ladies  and  asked 
for  the  others  1  And  best  of  all  was  the  hour 
in  their  homes  visiting  the  children  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  mothers. 

A  village  had  recently  been  robbed  by  some 
Koords,  and  the  Potters  of  Teheran  who  were 
visiting  Oroomiah  wondered  at  the  personal 
danger  to  which  the  missionaries  are  exposed ; 
but  the  work  in  Oroomiah  is  so  much  more 
encouraging  and  the  people  so  friendly  that 
Mrs.  Labaree  thought  she  would  not  care  to 
exchange  fields. 

After  prayer  for  this  field,  Mrs.  White  read 
the  first  letter  from  Mrs.  Doolittle,  who  has 
returned  to  China  from  Boston  Presbytery. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Bigelow  on  the  way  back 


to  Japan  was  read.  She  had  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
ception  in  San  Francisco  in  the  Mission 
House,  and  the  Chinese  girls,  as  they  always 
do,  had  given  each  traveller  a  verse  to  go  on. 
She  was  seasick,  of  course  ;  if  it  could  only  te 
counted  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake  she  would 
not  mind !  It  was  pleasant  travelling  w-ith  a 
Presbyterian  party,  as  they  had  so  much  to 
talk  about,  and  the  delightful  year  at  home 
was  a  thing  to  be  remembered  and  grateful 
for. 

Mrs.  Bryan  writes  from  Hiroshina,  Japan, 
of  the  hospitals  filled  and  crowded  with  the 
wounded,  and  how  glad  they  would  be  of  any 
pictures,  especially  Bible  ones,  to  brighten 
the  walls  for  these  patients  to  look  at. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  added  a  few  words  about 
Mrs.  Sakurai  and  that  oft-repeated  subject  of 
loyalty  to  our  own  work.  Will  we  Presby- 
terains  never  learn  the  lesson  that  our  money 
and  effort  are  pledged  and  cannot  rightfully 
be  diverted  into  other  channels?  Mrs.  Sakurai, 
against  whom  we  have  already  been  warned, 
is  in  our  midst,  and  by  her  plauisble,  unde¬ 
nominational  plea  is  getting  money  from  socie¬ 
ties  for  her  projected  work  in  Tokyo.  This  is 
not  approved  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Japan 
mission. 

After  a  few  words  from  Miss  Babbit,  who 
has  been  speaking  to  societies  on  Long  Island, 
this  enjoyable  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer. 

WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

I.AGVNA.  NKW  MEXICO. 

The  Laguna  district  is  in  Western  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  about  sixty  miles  from  Albuquerque.  It 
includes  the  pueblos  or  villages  of  Laguna, 
which  is  identical  with  Cubero,  Casa  Blanca, 
or  white  houses,  and  Seama.  Here  is  located 
one  of  our  mission  schools ;  it  has  also  the  late 
distinction  of  a  well,  in  which  our  teachers 
rejoice,  as  formerly  they  were  obliged  to  rise 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  walk  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  a  stream  for  water  before 
it  should  be  befouled  by  the  Indians.  Laguna 
has  a  church  and  postofiice,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  this  region. 

One  of  the  missionary  teachers  thus  describes 
her  surroundings:  “There  is  always  more  or 
less  sickness  among  the  people.  They  are 
greatly  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  ow- 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  the  glaring  sun  on  the  white 
sands  of  the  plains.  I  will  give  you  in  the 
words  of  another  a  description  of  this  part  of 
the  country;  ‘We  have  mountains  without 
trees ;  fields  without  grass ;  rivers  without 
water ;  a  sun  without  pity ;  dust  without  mer¬ 
cy  :  a  land  where  the  gardens  have  no  leaves, 
where  the  color  green  has  been  effaced  even 
from  the  rainbow ;  where  your  weary  eye  will 
look  for  verdure  and  find  none.’  Very  early 
in  the  season  our  rivers  are  completely  dried 
up ;  the  channel  is  as  dry  as  any  of  our  roads. 
The  water  is  drawn  off  for  irrigation.  The 
fields  of  the  Indians  lie  side  by  side ;  there  are 
no  fences ;  each  family  has  his  patch  of  corn  and 
a  little  wheat.  They  raise  a  poor  quality  of 
melons,  onions,  carrots,  etc.  They  are  very 
poor  farmers ;  they  work  hard  because  com¬ 
pelled  so  to  do  by  the  absence  of  all  helps  in 
the  way  of  machinery.  They  have  miles  and 
miles  of  ditching.  These  aquiea  are  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  over  the  farming  land.  This 
work  is  all  done  by  the  natives ;  each  tribe 
has  its  governor  who,  for  the  time,  is  supreme 
ruler ;  whatever  he  orders  they  willingly  do. 
He  appoints  a  day  or  days  when  all  must  work 
on  the  acquies ;  if  a  man  fails  to  report  he  is 
fined.  These  acquies  require  great  labor  as 
they  fill  up  with  earth  when  the  fioods  of  the 
rainy  season  come,  and  the  work  must  all  be 
done  over. 

“In  the  summer  the  Indians  are  very  early 
risers ;  as  many  families  sleep  on  the  ground 
out  of  doors  the  sun  gives  them  an  early  call. 
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They  work  very  hard  during  their  seed  time 
and  harvest.  They  are  now  (in  September) 
gathering  their  corn  to  dry  for  winter  use. 
They  dig  a  shaft  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the 
ground,  heat  it  and  roast  the  corn  in  the 
husks.  After  the  wheat  is  gathered  they 
tramp  it  out  by  driving  horses  over  it ;  then 
the  women  clean  it  as  best  they  can  without 
implements.  The  women  do  all  the  grinding 
of  the  wheat.  They  seem  as  cheerful  at  their 
work  as  at  the  dance. 

“The  dancing  season  will  soon  be  here,  as  we 
already  hear  the  jargon  of  the  self-made  tam- 
borine  and  other  rude  instruments.  The 
dancing  season  is  much  deplored  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  teacher  as  her  people  are  expected  to 
take  part  in  these  orgies.  ” 

By  virtue  of  an  ancient  custom  the  governor 
compels  all  to  take  part  in  them.  “There  are 
stated  times  for  the  little  ones  to  dance  also. 
They  all  paint  and  make  themselves  look  as 
fantastic  as  possible.  This  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them. 
But  even  during  these  hilarious  times  our 
prayer-meetings  are  well  attended.” 

“We  have  been  very  much  encouraged  all 
through  vacation  by  the  regular  attendance  of 
our  young  people  at  the  weekly  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  and  Sabbath  evening  Bible  readings.  A 
number  of  young  men  ride  a  distance  of  three 
miles  to  these  services.  While  they  seem 
serious  and  interested,  none  of  them  have  yet 
declared  themselves  on  the  Lord's  side.  But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  good  seed  of  the 
Word,  will,  in  the  Master’s  own  time,  bring 
forth  fruit  to  His  honor  and  glory.  We  have 
had  applications  from  parents  at  a  distance 
to  take  their  children  into  our  school.  We 
have  agreed  to  do  this  if  accommodations  can 
be  found  for  them  as  we  only  have  an  adobe 
house  of  two  rooms.” 

Miss  Houston  wrote  last  June:  “We  act  as 
nurse  and  physician  and  as  the  pastor  lives 
some  distance  the  teachers  are  exj^cted  when 
a  death  occurs  to  furnish  the  box  which  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  of  a  casket,  to  prepare  the 
dead  for  burial  and  to  perform  the  last  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  grave.  The  service  is  very  simple, 
quiet  and  orderly,  no  demonstration  of  feeling, 
neither  father  nor  mother  ever  shed  a  tear. 
The  father  digs  the  grave,  then  the  body  is 
sent  for  and  lowered  into  the  grave.  After 
that  they  stand  back  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  religious  service.  After  this  they  pour 
water  into  the  grave.  With  this  exception 
they  have  given  up  their  superstitious  cus¬ 
toms  and  in  many  ways  seem  much  improved.” 
The  further  encouragement  has  come  to  our 
missionaries  of  seeing  three  Laguna  Indians 
hopefully  converted  and  received  into  the 
I  church.  H.  E.  B. 
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THE  EVANGELISTS  CHURCH  MUSIC  TOUR. 

We  scarcely  need  call  attention  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  on  page  four  of  this  issue. 
The  Evangelist’s  Church  Music  Tour  offers  to 
all  engaged  or  interested  in  church  music  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  ordinary  round  of  sight-seeing,  but 
a  carefully  specialized  tour,  to  be  taken  under 
the  most  fortunate  auspices,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Elliot  of 
The  Evangelist,  who  visited  Europe  specially 
for  that  purpose  in  September. 

The  tour  has  already  aroused  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  among  leading  musicians  abroad,  and  the 
most  complete  facilities  will  be  offered  the 
visitors  of  hearing  the  best  music  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  organist,  choir  leader,  or  seriously- 
minded  musician  will  see  in  this  tour  a 
unique  opportunity  of  study  and  culture.  We 
shall  take  special  pains  to  keep  the  member¬ 
ship  free  from  disorderly  or  unworthy  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  distinctly  a  church  music  tour,  not 
a  holiday  lark.  The  members  will  receive  a 
royal  welcome  from  the  master,  spirits  of  the 
art  whose  genius  is  the  glory  of  musical  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  and  the  attendant  centers  of 
Europe,  and,  on  their  part,  must  represent 
worthily  what  America  is  doing  and  aims  to 
do  in  worshipful  music. 

The  company  will  sail  on  or  about  the  22nd 
of  June,  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
those  who  have  duties  in  the  choir  loft  or  in 
colleges  and  schools  which  occupy  them  till 
towards  the  end  of  June.  , 

From  week  to  week  we  shall  give  further 
details  as  to  this  unique  and  most  important 


THANKSGIVING  PRAISE  SERVICES. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  many  Presby¬ 
terian  chuches  will  not  hold  services  on  the 
day  of  national  thanksgiving.  There  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  to  give  the  day  over  to  secu¬ 
lar  amusements  and  to  disregard  the  purpose 
for  which  the  day  was  originally  designated. 
As  a  day  when  the  people  of  our  land  are 
recommended  to  assemble  in  their  churches 
to  give  thanks  to  Ood  for  all  His  mercies,  it 
appears  to  us  that  churches  are  missing  a 
great  opportunity  not  to  hold  an  appropriate 
service.  It  is  one  of  the  great  occasions  when 
a  praise  service  is  particularly  appropriate. 

We  have  never  been  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  the  so-called  monthly  Sunday  evening 
praise  services,  principally  because  they  are 
quite  apt  to  degenerate  into  sacred  concerts, 
though  if  a  congregation  can  be  brought  so  in 
touch  with  the  subject  cf  the  service  that  they 
can  listen  reverently  instead  of  critically, 
then  the  praise  service  becomes  a  "musical  ser¬ 
mon.  ”  But  it  seems  to  us  that  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  the  circumstances  are  such  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  to  church  will  go  in  such  a  thank- 
ul  frame  of  mind,  that  they  are  already  in 
inch  with  the  spirit  of  a  praise  service  and 
jre  ready  to  receive  the  impressions  which 
can  be  made  upon  them  by  the  united  efforts 
of  minister  and  choir. 


JONATHAN  CALL  WOODMAN. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Packer  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute  in  Brooklyn  commemorated  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Dr.  Backus, 
the  Principal,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  re 
ferred  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  musical 
discipline  of  the  Institute  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Call  Wood¬ 
man,  and  is  at  present  in  the  care  of  his  son, 
Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman,  choirmaster  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  Professor  Lasar. 

In  connection  with  the  tribute  paid  by  Dr. 
Backus  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Call 
Woodman,  an  opportunity  is  presented  for  a 
more  extended  reference  to  his  life  and  influ¬ 
ence.  His  death  occurred  in  February  of  the 
present  year,  and  was  an  instantaneous  and 
painless  translation.  In  the  home  of  his  de¬ 
voted  eon,  to  whom  his  last  words  were  a 
cheerful  and  happy  expression  of  regard,  with 
no  earthly  care  to  oppress  him.  with  eye  un¬ 
dimmed  4nd  natural  force  unabated,  in  touch 
with  the  lofty  themes  of  his  beloved  profes¬ 
sion  of  music,  in  perfect  charity  with  the 
world,  and  in  childlike  peace  with  God  he 
accomplished  his  departure.  Those  who  saw 
his  countenance  after  death  were  moved  by 
its  noble  appearance.  The  silver-white  hair 
and  beard,  the  dignity  of  feature  and  ex¬ 
pression,  the  light  that  lingered  in  the  facial 
lines,  as  if  he  had  seen  "a  vision  of  angels,” 
caused  many  to  speak  of  him  as  an  ideal  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  old  prophets. 

His  countenance  was  an  epitome  of  his 
spirit.  In  him  survived  a  type  of  noble  mys 
ticism  now  rarely  found  within  the  Protestant 
communion.  He  was  of  the  kind  from  which 
the  seers  were  made.  He  “gazed  beyond  the 
things  he  saw.”  He  was  distinctively  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  God  and  of  Godlike  things.  He 
believed  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and 
seemed  to  realize  their  life,  “  walking  in  an 
air  of  glory.”  The  fervor  of  his  spirit  cooled 
not  with  years.  The  passion  of  his  faith 
burned  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day.  He  seemed  to  be  exalted  rather  than 
bowed  down  by  old  age.  His  step  became 
firmer,  his  frame  more  erect,  his  face  more 
bravely  turned  upward  as  he  approached  the 
presence  of  God.  His  religion  did  not  fade 
into  the  light  of  common  day.  The  glory  of 
it  brightened  as  he  neared  the  sunfet, 

“  And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Was  on  his  way  attended.” 

There  lived  in  him  a  conception  of  the 
divine  office  of  music  as  a  vehicle  of  worship, 
which  for  breadth  and  height  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  in  mediaeval  times.  He  was  a 
survival  in  America  of  the  cathedral  spirit, 
an  echo  from  the  old  world.  He  was  also  n 
prophecy  of  that  finer  sense  of  the  religious 
office  of  music  which  is  now  making  remarka¬ 
ble  development  in  this  country,  and  which  is 
in  no  one  individual  more  broadly  expressed 
than  in  the  presence  of  his  only  son. 

The  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Call 
Woodman  to  the  cause  of  church  music  in 
America  may  justly  be  described  as  a  contri 
bution  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter 
His  influence  could  not  be  fairly  acknowledged 
by  a  recital  of  his  compositions.  His  best 
work  was  not  wrought  as  a  composer,  although 
by  producing  the  tune  “State  Street,”  he  con¬ 
nected  himself  conspicuously  with  American 
tune-writing.  His  vocation,  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Lowell  Mason  and  an  eminent  figure 
of  the  Boston  circle  of  church  musicians,  was 
essentially  prophetic.  He  was  a  teacher  and 
an  idealist,  a  voice,  fearless  and  cheering 
crying  in  the  wilderness  and  preparing  a  way 
for  better  things. 

In  fairness  to  his  single-hearted  pursuit  and 
proclamation  of  the  best  in  religious  music. 


in  admiration  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  his 
idealism  and  his  toil  for  the  elevation  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Church,  unabashed  by 
the  crude  and  meagre  notions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  subject  when  he  began  his  work, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his  affection¬ 
ate  friendship  in  the  last  and  best  years  of  his 
life,  these  words  of  remembrance  are  written 
by  one  of  the  least  of  those  who  are  laboring 
for  the  advancement  of  music  and  the  increase 
of  worship  in  this  country. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 


SIR  JOHN  STAINER  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  following  summary  of  Sir  John  Stainer’s 
paper  on  church  music,  read  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Exeter,  England,  last  month,  is 
taken  from  the  London  Musical  Herald: 

Sir  J.  Stairer  spoke  of  church  music  as 
ranging  from  a  mere  orderly  and  dignified 
reading  or  saying  up  to  perfected  art.  The 
Reformation  did  not  check  the  output  of  high- 
class  chuich  music,  but  it  threw  a  large  share 
of  worship  music  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  There  was  room  for  both  styles: 
to  the  cathedrals  and  college  chapels  belonged 
high  art;  to  the  parish  churches  the  congre¬ 
gational  method.  This  at  least  was  the  the¬ 
ory,  but  the  Oxford  movement  had  set  even 
rural  churches  performing  music  far  beyond 
their  powers;  clergy  were  annoyed,  the  con¬ 
gregation  bored,  and  a  reaction  had  set  in 
towards  congregational  music.  He  denied 
that  when  the  congregation  were  asked  to 
listen  to  the  choir  they  were  defrauded  of  a 
right.  He  denied  that  the  anthem  was  merely 
destined  to  occupy  the  choir,  keep  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  allow  them  to  show  off.  He  had 
frequently  been  disturbed  by  people  singing 
discordantly  around  bim  in  church.  If  men 
and  women  wish  to  join  in  the  singing  they 
should  take  trouble  to  cultivate  their  voices 
and  learn  the  music.  Untrained  attempts  at 
singing  stand  on  no  higher  level  than  a 
child’s  first  attempt  to  sketch  a  horse  or  paint 
a  cow.  Congregations  should  be  distinctly 
told  when  to  sing  and  when  to  meditate  in 
silence.  Week-day  congregational  rehearsals 
should  be  encouraged.  In  course  of  time  they 
would  turn  the  congregation  into  a  vast  ama¬ 
teur  choir.  But  a  church  choir  would  still  be 
necessary.  Of  what  use  was  it?  Of  what  use 
was  a  mullioned  window,  delicate  tracery, 
richly  stained  glass,  a  tower  or  spire?  The 
function  of  the  choir  is  to  sing  beautifnl 
compositions  which  a  congregation  cannot 
render.  An  anthem  is  a  short  sermon.  At 
the  congregational  practices  let  the  clergy  de¬ 
liver  addresses  on  the  words  of  the  anthems 
for  next  Sunday.  Let  us  not  wantorly  cast 
a^ide  our  glorious  heritage  of  church  niusic 
because,  forsooth,  John  Noakes  or  Tom  Styles 
cannot  take  personal  part  in  performing  it. 
The  special  service,  with  its  cantata,  passion 
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YET  A  CHILD  MAY  PLAY  IT. 


The  Spirit 

of  Music 


is  imprisoned  in  the  Symphony. 
With  each  perforated  ribbon  it  is 
released  and  sings. 
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muttic,  etc. ,  should  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
from  the  clergy  on  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Congreirations  should  understand  the  spiritual 
benefit,  the  real  edification  of  listening  to 
music,  and  of  meditating  in  silence. 

Sir  John  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
says  the  anthem  is  a  short  sermon.  If  it  is 
not  BO  rendered  as  to  impress  the  spiritual 
force  of  its  words  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  listen,  then  it  degenerates  into  mere  dis¬ 
play,  serving  no  purpose  except  that  of  musi¬ 
cal  education,  perhaps,  which,  however  de¬ 
sirable,  is  not  the  primary  object  of  church 
music.  We  were  able  to  attend  a  service  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  a  church  whose  minister  is 
one  of  the  celebrated  pieacbers  of  his  denom¬ 
ination.  The  music  was  of  a  high  order  viewed 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  but  taken  as 
an  example  of  church  music  it  was  extremely 
poor.  The  anthem  was  unfamiliar  to  us,  and 
doubtless  to  most  of  the  congregation  also,  and 
as  the  music  was  somewhat  involved,  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  more  than  an  occasional 
word.  There  were  no  orders  of  service,  and 
as  the  anthem  was  unannounced,  the  congre¬ 
gation  could  do  nothing  but  listen"  to  the 
music  as  music,  giving  it  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  service. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  impropriety 
of  this  not  infrequent  custom  cannot  or  will 
not  be  comprehended  by  those  on  whom  rests 
the  responsibility.  Many  churches  have 
adopted  the  printed  order  of  service,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  making  the  Tcboir  an¬ 
thems  intelligible  to  the  congregation. 


Kifty-two  Orjstan  Talks.  25. 

By  th«  Chairman  vf  the  Music  Committee.  ! 

Well,”  remarked  one  of  the  committee,  after  Mr. 
Levelhead  had  finished  reading  the  recommendation 
of  the  Burlington  trustees,  ”  our  Baptist  friends  evi¬ 
dently  like  their  Farrand  &  Votey  organ  very  much, 
and  I’ve  just  learned  from  friends  in  St.  Louis  that  all 
the  musicians  there  are  delighted  with  the  Farrand 
&  Votey  instrument  opened  last  week  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  by  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy.  1 
have  a  description  of  this  organ,”  he  continued,  ”  a 
few  sentences  from  which  1  shall  read  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  board,  as  they  touch  on  points  which  we 
have  learned  to  appreciate  as  of  importance : 

“'The  action  of  the  entire  organ,  both  key  and  stop 
action,  is  the  Farrand  &  Voter  Patent  Electric  Type, 
and  no  further  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  using 
electricity  Is  ne>-ded.  Its  adaptability  to  the  required 
work  when  used  on  our  system,  and  its  reliability  under 
all  sorts  of  atmospheric  conditions,  have  been  fullv 
proven  br  the  most  exacting  tests.  The  simplicity  of 
the  electrical  connections  is  the  feature  that  commends 
it  to  all  who  investigate  its  wonderful  advantages.  We 
do  not  employ  the  fluid  as  a  motive  power  to  open  the 
main  pallets,  but  simply  as  a  transmitting  medium  by 
whose  agency  extremely  small  valves  are  controlled, 
which  in  their  turn,  through  pnen  natic  manipulation, 
effect  the  opening  of  windchest  pallets  irrespective  of 
their  size  or  resistance.  Although  seemingly  incredible, 
this  operation  Is  acomplished  instantaneously,  and  It  is 
impossible  to  detect  any  hiatus  between  the  depression 
of  the  key  and  the  production  of  its  resultant  sound, 
other  than  tb^  caused  by  the  inevitable  acoustic  delay 
in  transmissim  of  the  vibrations  from  their  distant 
source.  When  applied  in  this  manner,  the  electric  ac¬ 
tion  will  maintain  its  efficiency  unimpaired  by  varied 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
does  not  involve  increased  expenditure  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  ordinal  y  mechanism. 

“'The  Voicing,  on  which  mainly  depends  the  success 
of  the  instrument,  is  de  ervlog  of  the  close  study  and 
examination  of  th’tsn  interi^ted  in  the  snbject.  combin¬ 
ing  all  the  best  points  of  European  schools  with  some 
effects  seldom  prtdnced.  The  great  delicacy  and  char¬ 
acteristic  quality  of  tone  in  the  different  stops,  the  dig¬ 
nified  power  of  full  organ  without  harsboeas,  and  the 
perfect  blending  of  the  whole  into  an  agreeable  and 
massive  tone,  yet  not  lacking  in  bri'lUncy.  are  all  note¬ 
worthy  features  and  tbe  result  of  a  most  caceful  and  yet 
progress!  ve  treatment.'  ” 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 
<mang  yemr  friends  and  neighbors  tnouldbe  to  tell  them  of 
our  ofer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  yon  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  tcish  to  see  its  inguenee  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
“word  tn  season"  to  say.  May  we.  not  ask  your  help  sc  far 
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Westfield,  Mass. 
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'This  firm  builds  organs  for  divine  wor.. 
Bblp.  'They  are  of  superior  tone  and  flnlab 
and  embody  all  Improvementa  of  practl> 
cal  value. 

Send  for  speeifieations  and  prices,  and  list  of  over 
eight  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 
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362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


Metropolitan  College  of  Musie, 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Opens  a  Special  Codrsb  beginning  November  1st,  in 
Church  Music. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  B.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man  (Mm  teal  Editor  of  rhe  Evangelist)  and  John  Cor¬ 
nelius  Griggs.  Various  types  of  C- urch  Mu-ic  will  be 
S' udied  with  a  view  to  com  paring  their  desirability  for 
purpose  of  worship,  and  giving  tuein  satisfactory  rendi¬ 
tion.  Chorus  and  Quartette  Training,  Organ  Plaviog, 
including  Accompanyiim  of  Choirs,  and  Solo  Singing 
trill  be  taken  up.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

John  Cobnxlius  Gbioob  Sec’y 
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Bandar  Bcbool  Katcrialanient  I 
A  grand  Idea  fur  It.  Our  book  for 
lUc.  explalna  Bend  for  It  now  I 
J.  A  P.B.  Myers,  85  John  St.,  N.Y. 


A  POOR  MAN 

Need  not  wait  until  he  becomes  rich  before  he  buys  a  Piano  or  Organ. 
Under  our  system  he 

CAN  BUY 

one  at  once,  without  inconvenience.  We  can  at  once  prove  that  we  sell 

PIANOS^ORGANS 

upon  terms  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  rich  and  poor — fiirmer  or  mer¬ 
chant;  in  fact,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  How  can  we  do  it? 
Write  at  once  for  our  Piano  and  Organ  book — it  is  Free. 

We  have  Plauoa  from  9175.00.  Orcana  fl-ozi  937.50.  Cash  or  easy  terns. 

bnt  send  for  our  Catalogue.'  CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  N.J. 
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So  to  speak,  touch  the  Symphony  J 
producing  marvellous  results.  ( 
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OAFTITBI!  OF  SAITTA.  OLAUS.  The  New  Cantato. 
By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doanb.  Bright,  inuocent  amnse- 
Dient.  DialoKues  Recitatiocs,  aud  CharmiDg  Music. 

SO  ce.'ta.  postpaid.  _ 

THF  PROMIBFD  HXDEFlCIiR.  Christmas  Service 
No.  17.  by  the  Rev.  Robbrt  Lowry.  Retiponsive 
rradings.  Fresh,  st'rrins  and  forceful  music.  Scents, 
postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS  WHFRI.  FEAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Orafts  and  H.  P.  Main.  A  new  and  picturesque 
service  for  the  little  folks.  Price.  6  cents  postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS  ANNT7AD  No.  26.  BrlRht.  original 
Cerols  by  oopular  composers.  4  cents.  iK)stp»i<t. 
RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME  No.  6. 
Eight  pages.  4  cents,  postpaid.  Nos.  1, 2. 3,  and  4.  eight 
pages.  4  cents  each,  postpaid. 

SBND  rOR  COMPT.KTB  CATALiOOUB. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  9th  St.,  Ntn  York.  21 S  Wabash  4 os.,  Chicago. 


(Revised  and  Enlarged) 


New  Publications 


Christmas,  1894 


The  most  notable  pubUeation  in  its  field 


of  this  generation. 


This  famous  classic  in  Piano  Instruction  embod¬ 
ies  the  very  latest  and  most  progressive  ideas  in 
Teaching.  For  half  a  century  it  has  held  the  first 
rank  among  books  of  its  class. 


SONGS. 


CHRISTfAA^'l 
MsJsic.  t 


C.  W.  Coombs.  The  Christ  Child.  With  violin  ad. 

lib.  Sop.  M.  Sop . each, 

R.  Db  Koven.  The  White  Christ.  Sop.  M.  Sop. 

each . 

W.  H.  Nbidlingkr.  The  Infant  King.  Sop.  M. 

Sop . each, 

H.  R.  SHBLX.BY.  O'er  the  Hills  of  Bethlehem.  Of¬ 
fertory.  Sop.  Alto . each, 

- How  Brightly  Dawns,  Sop.  Mezzo- .Sop.  Alto. 

each . 

CHOIR. 

Ch.  W.  Coombs.  The  Christ  Child . 

W.  H.  Nbidluioer.  O  little  Town  of  Bethlehem _ 

- The  Infant  King,  in  C . 

- The  same,  transposed  to  Bb . 

Sdmnbr  Saltbk.  In  the  Days  of  Herod  the  King.. . . 
Harry  Rowb  Shbllby.  O'er  the  Hills  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Offertorio . 

- How  brightlv  dawns . 

A.  WHlTma.  Hark!  What  mean  those  Holy 

Voices . 

C.  Jos.  Brambach.  Children  before  the  Infant  Je¬ 
sus.  (WoMKN's  Voices.) . 

- Lo  I  the  Infant  Prince  of  Peace.  (Do.) . 

- Many  Songs  their  Names  have  greeted.  (Do.). 

- O  Child,  divinest  marvel.  (Do.) . 

- O  Joy.  all  Joys  excelling.  (Do.) . 

- Starlight  clear  in  Heaven  is  beaming.  (Du.)... . 

CAROLS. 


For  Sunday-Schools 
and  Choirs. 

Chrlatnuw  CIlwry,  a  f/  W\  w'K 

Concert  Exercise  for  Sun-  (A.  W-xr  iSs^Ri 
day-Schools;  Harcsough  yV 

and  Fillmore.  Beautiful  F  ^ 

new  Music  and  Recita-  VMj||a 
tlons.  Price,  6o.,  600.  per  I  \ 

doa^.^poalpald ;  94  per  lOO, 

Santo  Clans  on  Tfaae,  a  cbar- 

raiug  Cantata  for  Sunday-Schools,  w!Wv 
by  (Jbos.  U.  Oabrlel.  Bright  Hu- 
sic  and  Dialogue.  Prloa,  SOo.,  $8 
per  dos.,  not  prepaid. 

Chriatmaa  Carola,  No.  1,  a  16-  U 

page  collection  of  new  S.  S.  sonn, 
by  Fillmore.  Herbert, Oabrlel,  Unseld  and  Danka 
Prioe,  Oo.,  600.  per  doa.  poat-paid;  $4  per  lOO 
not  prepaid. 

Chrlstntas  BeettoUona,  No.  1,  a  selection  of 
i'.ecltattuns  and  two  Original  Dialogues,  lOo. 

The  Clalilean.  a  Sacred  Cantata  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  meritorious  production.  Price,  aoo.,  98  per 
dos. ,  not  postpaid. 

Mhlloh,  an  Oratorio -Cantata,  for  S.  8.  and 
Choir,  by  Cbas.  H.  Oabrlel.  A  flue  tblng.  Price, 
SOo.,  $3  per  doa.,  not  prepaid. 

While  Shepherds  Wntehed,  and  otber  line 
Octavo  Anthems,  by  Herbert,  10  cents  each. 

The  New-Born  Hlng.  a  (Quartet  for  ladles’ 
voices,  by  Oabrlel,  lO  oenta. 

Cliriatnias  Horn,  and  otber  fine  sheet  songs, 
by  Gabriel,  36  oente. 

The  above  are  all  new.  Our  Christmas  Music 
Is  unsurpassed.  We  supply  every  need.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  application.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  monthly  Musical  Messenger  sent  free. 

Cll  I  unoc  Done  141  w.euisk,  Cincinnati,  O. 
ILLRIUiIl  DnUui  or40  Bible  House.  New  Yorfc- 


Coples  of  the  old 
edition  have  been 
sold. 


The  new  enlarged  edition,  now  issued,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  critical  revision  by  the  eminent  authority, 
rir.  W.  3.  B.  Mathews,  and  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additions  to  the  old  book:— 

New  Amusements. 

New  Annotations. 

Dr.  Mason's  Cclehratcd  System 

of  Touch  and  Technics. 

ETKKT  TEACHEB  SROCLB  OWN  1  COPT. 

Price,  (American  or  I  HI  A  A  A 
Foreign  Fingering,)  \  J  |||| 
by  Mall,  Postpaid  ]  I^ViUUi 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453*493  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  A  CO..  PblU. 


Each. 
..  .05 


R.  K.  Miller.  (Jently  fails  the  Winter-snow. 

- In  the  Fields,  with  their  Flocks . 

- Sleep,  my  Saviour,  sleep . 

- Waken,  Christian  Children . 

- We  three  Kings  of  Orient  are . 

Krkd.  Scbillino.  The  Day  of  all  the  Year... 
- The  Story  woedrous  sweet . 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Church 
Music  and  Organ  Publications  of 
a.  Schirmer  will  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  :  also  Selections  of  Music  to 
Organists. 


GHRiSTMIS  SELECTIONS 

and  a  fine  ResponsWe  Service.  Price  J  Ctnts  m  sis^tafy. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  BETHLEHEM 

charming  Chriitmaa  Service  of  Song  aad  Readiaga.  with  feci- 
Utions.  Prict.S  Csnts  a  singlt  cofy. 

DOROTHY^S  DHEAM  •  ci^ating  new  Christmas  Cantata 

that  teachea  a  monl  in  a  pleasant  way  that  will  attract  the 
ebUdren.  PrUt.JoCtnts  a  singUcefy. 

I  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 

Pries,  so  CsHts  •  single  copy.  et  • 

Additional  Cantatas.  ' 

Santa  eUws*  Mhalon.  A  Jolly  Chrjstniaa  OwoCki^ 
smm»  Eve.  A  Ghrlstnaas  Ylolpa.  taota  Claim  Ajtw 
Jnd«e  Santa  CUas.  CntaMnic 

New  Santa  Clans.  Santa  ClanP  Mistake.  Tbs  WaUk’ 

Chrletmas.  These  are  all  hy  widely  known  authors  s^  have 
delisted  thouiandt  of  children  In  the  past  years/  Pries  sf 

tneh  Cantata,  sa  cents  »  single  cepy.  _  _  ' 

TIE  WOIDUFOI  ST0Rr,:7.^F°i^ 

the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  while  on  eaith.  Espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  Christmas  times.  Prict  to  cts,  singlt^fy* 

BCTUI  ClirU  A  maarnificent Christmas Cantau for adttltSa 

BtIHLtHbIs  by  Frederic  Weatherly,  Music  by 

Ceo.  F.  Root.  PriciSOCtntsatingU  cofy.  ^ 

of  Christmas  Music  aud  Gifts  seat  Free. 

THE  MUSICAL  VISITOR!  ^ristmas  Anthems.  SS  Cts, 
THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  • 

CINCINNATI,  .  .  HEW  YOKIt,  -..J-..  CHICAen. 


We  win  sen  our  new  STYLE  9  WHTERS  UPRIGHT 
PIANO,  7 1-3  octave,  3-stringed,  full  iron  frame, 
repeating  action,  ivory  keys,  three  pedals,  and  all  im¬ 
provements,  for 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 


cash,  or  $260  on  mstaiimenfs — only 


ONLY  as  FOR  EITHER. 

These  instrnmeou  have  reeelvad  bisfaesi 
award  fur  Tons*  Finish  and  Material,  and 
retail  for  |ia.OO,  bat  in  order  to  thoroa«bljr 
Introduce  them  in  every  locality,  we  will 
•ell  a  limited  number  at  above  prlee.  Sim. 
pllfled  Instructor  free  with  every  Instru- 
nieot  when  cash  aooompanles  order.  Also 
«4‘nt  C.O.  n..  wiib  privlleve  of  evamlDine.J 

\THK  MUSICAL  «U1I>E  PUH.  €0..( 

O.  I.argest  3laual*rs  in  ib«^ 
t'.  .  .llustraicd  Catalococ  for  So.  siaaip. 


stool,  cover  and  delivery  free. 

Old  pianos  taken  in  part  payment. 

HORACE  WATERS  &  CO., 

134  Fifth  Ave.,  near  18th  St^  New  York. 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHSENT  MANI^^jJRIj 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

TEMPLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

Vor  Snnday,  Chrlttniafi  and  Janior  Woik. 

It  is  printed  in  attractive  colors,  mounted  on  Htn. 
board  and  disf>ected  In  88  pieces;  size  11)4x18  In. 
SNK13t3!  *  Tbe  Ten  thimmandments  compose  tbe  steps,  the 
I  Ji^ijfiidiv  books  of  tbe  Bible  wltb  number  of  chapters  In 
ffWVWf*  each  form  tbe  stmeturej^Ms  p  of  Palestine  on  re- 
verse  side.  Folder  of  150  Bible  Questions,  answers 
and  references.  Sentprepald,8t;slngleiolder,5c. 
Endorsed  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  and  others. 
Uldglall^k  Agents  wanted ;  address  with  stamp,  J.  A.  Cbam. 
^S^sHbbeklain  ft  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.  Mention  paper 


CHURCH  BELLS  S: 


rmUKIT  BNLL  MNTAIh  (OOrFje.i  AND  Taj 
Send  Ibr  Fries  and  Oatolocus. 


t  d  \  f  IWHcHRINTXAM  BKl/Ufi,  M 

[ftJiilmCJCHKlIITMAM  CIKKn'INCl.'w 
rnnsnsr RINCK  or  PBACB.  3  excel-  s 
IMMBSallSfllent Christmas  Bsnrlresfor  the  8.  AS 
with  Keep.  Kdgs.  Kect's  and  Carols.  lllt'cL  Title  pps.* 
Hr.  fie  ea.  *4.00  per  loe.  Spec.  cps.  of  tbe  3  for  lOo  in  stpstj 

CAMTATAM:  thb  pruphbt  op  naba-S 

KBTH.  (saered)  tor  tbe  Choir  and  8  8.  IIANTAW 
Cl/AlfS  J  R.fptano  or  full  orcbes.  accmp)for  young 
people  MANTA  ClAIJM  VIHION  for  Juveniles.  £ 
'  3  excellent  cantataii,  price  30c  ea  03.tS  per  dos.  poet  pd.  2 
'  Ueo.  K.Rosche  ft  Co.  ra  W.  Madison  8t.  Chicago,  lU.  B 


Isle.  Prices  sni 


XUM 


liftuaiictat 


nurncdtRi  un  inu^imcni  tguAi^ 

A  Secured  Life  Income. 

Buy  it.  Everyone,  turoupru 

L.  A.  Hii.1.  &  Co..  165  Broadway,  New  York. 


IOWA  FARM 
JFLT  C3r^  G-E3S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane'i  mUlions  In  23  years'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

SSI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

LOMBARD^ 

AND  OTSSS 

Western  Mortgages 

A»r  Caan. 

CHARLES  E.  OIBSON, 

4S  Milk  Street,  .  .  BOSXON,  MASS. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tlioiisands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  eicellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JA31ES  P.  PIKRCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  Vokk.  Sept.  28, 1893.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  hupt.  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


LANGDON'8  “HINTS  TO  INVESTORS  AND  SPEC¬ 
ULATORS,”— 8rd  edition.  It  plainly  indicatea  the 
safest,  best  and  quickest  wav  to  make  money  by  Stock 
Exchange  operations.  Full  of  valuable  information. 
«ent  fre-  on  app  icaiion  to  LANODON  &  CO.,  Stock 
Brokers,  38  W«L  Street,  New  York. 


Onited  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK, 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


lUUIIITV  DdlinC  dispel  forever  the  fear  of  an  old  age 
AnHUIIT  oURUu  of  p-unry.  Eldcrltr  Persons  doable 
miliui  I  I  uunuw  incomes  duricg  life, by  means 

of  them.  Thus  $6  0(10  at  age  65.  provides  over  S-VI  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  (60  per  month,  age  80  over  $85  per 
month,  daring  life. 

If  you  want  to  know  more,  address. 

B.  a.  OABFEKTEB,  256  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Boom  302. 


—  or  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


The  Fifty  milion  Loan. 

The  great  event  of  the  week,  financially,  is  the 
bond  issue.  Bids  are  to  be  opened  Saturday,  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  popularity  of  the  loan. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  subscribed  for  many  times  over, 
as  there  is  a  vast  volume  of  idle  money,  and  the 
effect  of  the  issue  should  be  to  help  business  gener¬ 
ally,  first  by  strengthening  the  public  credit,  and, 
second,  by  putting  a  large  amoimt  of  money  at  work 
earning  income.  It  is  not  a  comfortable  or  reassur¬ 
ing  thought,  however,  that  the  bonds  are  required. 
The  government  is  running  behindhand  at  a  sad  rate. 
Already  the  deficit  for  the  four  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  over  twelve  million  dollars. 
This  must  stop  somehow,  and  before  very  long,  or  the 
situation  will  grow  serious  and  demand  heroic  reme¬ 
dies. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  N*W  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE, 

CONNBC.'Bl)  BY  PBIVATK  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PblU.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  aU  flrst-class  Invest-  1  n  irodf  Ytl  GTI  f 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  i  CO  bUlCU  l> 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KjCClkk  kl/ACO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
- make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 

Credit  ^*^***’  ‘^'^**^*’*®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


November  22,  1894. 


I^inawcial 


This  CJompany  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  exeentor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flve  days'  notice,  ai*.d  wili  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligious  and  Benevoleut  institatiODS,  aud  individuHl. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  Ini 


money. 


TRUSTEES: 


Oanibi.  D.  Lord, 
Samubc  Six>an. 

D.  Wilms  James. 

John  A.  Stewart. 

John  Uarsbn  Rboadks. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
(iEOROB  Bliss, 

VVIM.IAM  Libbey. 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Bruoklyii. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn. 
Gkokob  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Abtor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Invkstment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  Interest. 

16  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Semi  for  descriptive  pom- 
phlet. 
omcBs: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.  City. 


Pine  Plains,  N  Y. 
Syraense,  N.  Y. 
Spokai  e.  . 

Wash. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Hllss,  Vice-Pre. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Eighty-second  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1894. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

OMh  in  Banks, . $300,219  70 

Real  Estate,  ....  -  1,670,363  24 

Onited  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  -  1,446,076  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Go.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,456,640  00 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  837,701  14 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  672,959  76 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  *  -  122,600  00 

Premiums  nnooUeoted  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  661,470  83 
Interest  due  and  acomed  on  1st  Jnly,  1894,  49,812  45 

$8,907,824  12 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Oarital,  .  -  -  . 

Reserve  Preminm  Fund, 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims, 
Not  Surplus,  -  .  - 


•  $3,000,000  06 
4,404,080  00 
748,111  39 
- _ 764,732  73 

$8,907,824  12 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  Preeldente 
ELBRIDGE  G. snow,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMA.S  B.  GREENE,  f  Hecretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  Arr'i  Seerptariss 
AREUNAB  M.  BUHto.  1  *' 


Money  Will 
II  Double  Itself 

1  »  in  less  than  lo  years  at 
7%-  At  4%  it  will  take 
■  J  1 8.  Can  you  aftbrd  to 
^  ^  lose  8  years  ? 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 

The  Provident 


j  45  Milk  .">1.. 

1  rUSt  B  ,STOs,  Mass. 

Please  mention  Tne  Evangelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans.  Insurance. 

SpeoteU  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  B/ente. 


No  10  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


8d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  1893! 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $,'50,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  6^  on 
$50,  and  participate  in  1-3  the  tramings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  let,  subscribers  ovei-  5,000. 

«  «  assets,  $858,049.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T,  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOOSIER  MORTGAGES. 

Absolutely  Safe. 

These  mortgages,  securad  b.  first  lieu  on  IcdUuii  farms 
and  big!  iriane  cum<-ii;rcial  city  urop  rcy,  are  the  safest, 
cleanest  investment  in  ihe  lusrk.  t. 

Write  for  lull  particuUr-. 

T.  L.  LUCAS  4  SONS. 

!<•  World  Balldlng.  New  York. 


^  863  Broadway,  Haw  Yaifc, 

For  your  Xmas 
Oonbons  Md  Ckoecisiis, 

FAMCY  mOXZZ  OAJACTt. 


f^'ovember  22,  1894. 


Ringing  Noises 

In  the  ears,  sometimes  a  ringing,  buzzing 
sound,  or  snapping  like  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
are  caused  by  catarrh  in  the  he^d.  Loss  of 
smell  and  bearing  also  result  from  catarrh, 
which  may  develop  into  bronchitis  or  consump¬ 
tion.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  catarrh  by 
thoroughly  purifying  the  blood  Get  only 
Hood’s,  because 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


f-Iood’. 


Sarsa- 


^  ^  %%%%%% 

“I  had  catarrh  in  the 

head  for  five  years.  I  tried  4  ’  ures 

several  of  the  best  adver- 
tised  remedies  without  re¬ 
lief.  Three  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
cured  me  entirely.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
its  praise.”  Winifred  R.  Fox,  Collector  of 
Taxes,  Somers  Point,  N.  J. 


ures 


HOOD'S  PILTiS  cure  liver  ills,  constipation,  indiges¬ 
tion.  Jaundice,  sick  bead  tcbe.  etc. 


BLANCARD'S 


ALSO  IH  SYRU?. 


PILLS 


Sneciallv  recommend.-d  bv  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula.  (Tumorp,  Kinc’a 
ICvil),  and  the  e.arly  stages  of  Consumction,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakneps,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
sti-uulaiing  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unleps  signed  *•  BLANCA RD.'' 

E.  Fudobra  <&  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


HOMCEOPATHIC  CURE. 

Home  Treatment  by  an  Experienced  Specialist. 

Irregular  and  painful  menstruation,  backache,  head¬ 
ache,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nervousness  and  all  com¬ 
plaints  peculiar  to  the  fema'e  sex.  treated  privately  and 
sacoessfully. 

For  question  blank  and  terms  address 

A.  A.  LINUABIIRY,  M.D., 

iilO  8.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  nJVIGOMTINO  TONIO. 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  JUID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

82  me  Dronot,  Parte. 

E .  F0U6ERA  &  Vi).,  RO  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


THE  BITTER  CRY. 

To  Ladies'  and  Young  People’s  Societies,  Mission 
Bands,  etc. ,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church : 

Friends : — For  several  years  you  have  sent 
clothing  to  the  destitute  children  and  youth 
in  this  land.  Your  hearts,  by  these  gifts  of 
Christian  charity,  have  been  enlarged  and 
blessed  and  thousands  of  children  have  been 
clothed  and  enabled  to  attend  Sabbath  school. 

This  year — yes,  even  the  summer  of  this 
year — the  cries  of  distress  and  the  calls  for 
clothing  came  to  us,  and  in  tones  indicative 
of  greater  want  and  sufiering  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  failure  of  the  crops,  especially  of  corn 
and  potatoes  in  the  Western  states,  has  made 
the  new  settlers  poor  indeed.  Our  Sabbath 
school  missionaries  who  visit  the  homes  of 
these  people  send  us  accounts  of  wretchedness, 
as  seen  by  their  own  eyes,  and  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  who  ure  from  sheer 
want  of  comfortable  clothing  prevented  from 
attending  either  day  or  Sabbath  school. 

The  special  pathos  of  all  this  is  that  it  is 
not  an  appeal  for  those  who  can  get  along  in 
some  way,  even  though  no  assistance  is  given 
them,  but  it  is  a  call  for  help  for  those  in 
absolute  suffering,  who  are  not  only  “ready  to 
perish”  but  are  perishing !  “  He  gives  twice 
who  gives  promptly”  under  these  conditions. 

We  add  that  gifts  of  clothing  will  not  be 
scattered  by  careless  hands,  but  will  be  per¬ 
sonally  distributed  by  our  own  Sabbath  school 
missionaries  and  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 
These  will  not  give  any  family  or  individual 
more  than  is  needed,  but  will  endeavor  to  I 
make  the  clothing  reach  as  many  destitute  | 
persons  as  possible. 

Write  me  your  decision  to  help  in  this  bles¬ 
sed  work  and  I  will  at  once  forward  you  the 
name  and  address  of  a  Sabbath  school  mis 
sionary  to  whom  you  can  send  your  box  or 
barrel. 

If  there  is  a  particular  section  of  country  to 
which  you  would  like  to  send  your  aid,  please 
indicate  it  in  your  letter. 

Address  James  A.  Worden,  D.  D. ,  1384  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  THANKSGIVING  CELEBRATION. 

Among  the  pleasant  sights  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  the  city  is  its  celebration  at  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  29  East  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  New  York.  At  half  past  twelve  the 
tables,  decorated  with  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
spread  with  the  usual  Thanksgiving  substan- 
tials,  will  be  ready  for  the  170  boys  and  girls 
who  make  up  the  family  at  the  Home.  After¬ 
ward,  at  two  o’clock,  in  the  chapel  above, 
there  will  he  singing,  speaking,  calisthenics, 
and  kindergarten  games  by  the  children,  and 
addresses  from  interesting  speakers.  Visitors 
are  invited,  and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  at 
any  time  during  the  day. 

Since  last  Thanksgiving  204  children  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Home,  many  returned  to 
parents  after  being  cared  for  for  a  few  months, 
and  03  sent  out  to  permanent  homes.  Of  those 
sent  nut  for  adoption  in  this  and  former 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


(ATAIIKII 


MX- 


25c.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  'in  tbe  market.  Continued  increased  demand, 
ill  drcgg.Jts  sell  it. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  raiflLY  wash  BLCk.  ALWAYS  BELIABLE 
Foa  UU  BT  Qbocbbb. 

O.  a.  WILTBEUGEU,  SSS  M.  at..  FUlo.,  >  .; 


Babies 

and  rapidly  growing  children 
derive  more  benefit  from  Scott’s 
Emulsion, than  all  the  rest  of  the 
food  they  eat.  Its  nourishing 
powers  are  felt  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  Babies  and  children  thrive 
on  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  no 
other  form  of  food  is  assimilated. 

Scott’s 


mulsioti 


stimulates  the  appetite,  enriches 
the  blood, overcomes  wasting  and 
gives  strength  to  all  who  take  it. 
For  Coughs,  Colas,  Sore  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Weidc  Lungs,  Emaciation,  Con¬ 
sumption,  Blood  Diseases  and  all  Forms 
of  Wasting.  Send  for  pamphlet.  Free. 
SconkBowne.  N.Y.  All  OitMigists.  50c.  andti. 


Peter  Moller’s 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Is  clear,  sweet,  sound  and  free  from  disagreeable 
taste  and  smell— a  product  obtained  after  years 
of  scientific  research.  It  is 

Absolutely  Pure 

as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  Hying  fish; 
hence  perfectly  digestible,  causing  no  after-taste 
or  nausea.  In  flat,  oval  bottles  only,  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  and  dated.  All  Druggists. 

W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  Agento,  N.  Y. 


years,  279  have  been  heard  from  during  the 
year  by  letters  or  visits  to  the  mother  Home, 
and  60  have  been  visited  in  their  pleasant 
adopted  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Home  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society  has  twelve 
industrial  day  schools,  enrolling  about  5,000 
children  among  New  York’s  poorest  popula¬ 
tion.  In  all  these  schools  Thanksgiving  will 
lie  celebrated  during  the  week.  A  visit  to 
the  Home  and  the  school  will  awaken  interest 
and  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  have  a  great  work  on  hand 
to  support  these  and  to  care  for  the  many  out¬ 
side  poor  applying  for  relief  and  employment. 
Gifts  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  money  are 
earenstly  solicited. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Houghton,  President;  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Stone,  Treasurer,  29  East  Twentj’ -ninth 
Street,  New  York. 


NONE  SUCH 

niNCE  nEAT 

Two  large  pies  are  made  from  each  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Such — avoid  imitatioiui. 

MERRELL-SOULB  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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BUT  THE  BEST. 

Horace  Waters  &  Co.'s  improved  new  scale  IJpriKbt 
and  Orand  Pianos  justly  occupy  a  front  rank  amonic  the 
celebrated  pitnos  of  America.  They  combine  in  an  ex- 
ceptioual  deijree  that  streetuess  and  power  of  tone,  great 
solidity  and  construction,  and  tasteful  and  elesant  ap¬ 
pearance.  which  always  di-tinguisb  the  best  makes  of 
plan,  s.  Any  one  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  piano 
would  consiut  their  own  interests  by  writing  'o  Messrs. 
Horxcn  Waters  &  Co..  (184  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  for 
caialoKues  and  terms.  Their  prices  are  extremely  low 
lor  fl'st-class  pianos,  and  they  sell  tnem  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  on  payments  ot  Sr  per  month,  when  desired. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HBNKY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Terms :  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

ALL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCUBSIONN 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Included. 

A  Winter  in 

California: 


Entered  at  the  Pnetrofiee  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


i  V  u  ARE  PLEASED 

with  a  correct  1 1  and  artistic  picture  of 

what  y  o  u’v  e  1 1  been  reading  about  in  a 

way  that  you  ^  cannot  be  by  text  de- 

scriptiona  You  find  this  pleaaure  in  the  great 
ILLUSTRATED  newspaper  of  America. 

lo  rtf.  a  co^;  $4  eyear 

HARPER  *  RROTHERS.  Publtahers,  New  York 


PBEsBYTBBIES. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  In 
Association  Building,  Dec.  8.  at  10.30  A  M.  8.  C. 


Special  Trains  of  Magnificent  Pullman 
Vestibuled  Sleeping  and  Dining  Car» 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  at  Fre¬ 
quent  Intervals  for  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

The  tickets  cover  every  expense  of  travel  both  ways,  and 
give  the  holders  entire  freedom  of  movement  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  on  the  retnr  j  journey  if  desired. 

Tours  to  atexico  by  Special  Vestlbnled  Trains. 
Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  ta- 
All  Points. 

Send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  whether  information 
regarding  independent  tickets,  California,  ot  Mexico  tonr  Is 
desired. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb, 

31  East  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 


NOTICES. 

FRENCH  FAIR 

In  the  French  Evangelical  Church,  126  W’est  16tb  Street 
New  York,  in  favor  of  the  Home  for  young  wo  uen  who 
come  to  this  country  a4  children’s  nurses  and  ladles’ 
maids;  to  take  place  December  6  and  7.  fiom  2o’c1ock 
until  10.  at  the  church.  Donations  sent  to  the  care  of 
Rev.  H.  L.  Grandlienard  at  the  church  will  be  gratefully 
received. _ 


The  Christmas  Number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  is  published  to¬ 
day. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  and  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  at. 

The  contents  : 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

The  Evanoeijst’S  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  pase  16)  are 
repnblished  by  The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  ai  Brom- 
field  St.,  Boston,  for  permanent  use  with  the  lessona  Speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  lessous  sent  on  application  as  above. 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  LADY  of  culture  and  refinement, 
a  graduate  of  Packer  lostitute  and  for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  both  public  and  piivate  schools  in  Brooklyn, 
was  oblig^  abont  two  years  since  to  give  up  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  ill-beaitb.  She  now  wishes  to  obtain 
a  poeition  in  a  good,  quiet.  Christian  home,  as  Compan¬ 
ion  or  I  eacher,  which  will  be  fairly  remunerative.  Ad 
dress.  ’’B.”  lockbox  123,  Rondont,  N,  Y.  Be-'t  reference 
given  as  to  charact.-r  and  ability. 


COOK’S  TOURS 


FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Btfyptf  the  Nile,  and  Palestine. 

Fi  St  departure  from  New  York  by  8. 8.  Normannia,  Jan.5. 
Includii  g  trip  on  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract  and  Camping 
Tour  In  the  Holy  Land. 

Cruises  to  the  Tropics, 

Three  attractive  Winter  Cruises  by  the  line  steamships  or 
the  Quebec  bteamshlp  Company  to  the  West  Indies. 

Descriptive  Programmes,  containing  Rates  and  fnll  partic¬ 
ulars  Free  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

261  and  1,225,  Broadway.  NEW  YORK,. 


DEATHS. 

Hknion.— Elder  George  M.  Henion,  who  has  been  for 
some  forty  five  years  a  subs<'riber  of  The  Evangelist, 
passed  to  his  heavenly  home  Nov.  9,  1894,  He  wasa  liit'e 
over  seventy  years  of  age  and.  died  in  full  assurance  of 
faith  He  leaves  a  wile  and  a  large  family  of  children. 
The  church  in  which  he  was  so  long  a  faithful  office 
bearer  hold  bis  services  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Lton. — At  Watkin".  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  Rose 
Vincent  Lyon,  wife  of  Pay  Inspector  Gmrge  A.  Lyon, 
U.  8.  N.  Interment  at  Erie,  Pa. 


THREE  FRONTISPIECES: 

The  Qrasahopper  and  the  Ant. 

Drawn  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

PrimaTora.  A  Sta<ly  by  Albert  Ltnch. 

Cast  Shadows.  Printed  by  Emii.e  Friant.  I  Selec¬ 
ted  hy  PhUip  OUbert  Hamerton  from  Types  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Patntfiip.l 

McAndrewa’  Hymn.  By  Rudyakd  Kipliko.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  How«^  Pyle. 

The  Matrimonial  Tontine  Benefit  Association.  A 
Story.  Robbrt  Grant.  iUustrations  by  A.  B.  Wen- 
zelL 

Gtoorge  Frederick  Watts,  K.A.,  by  Cosmo  Monk- 
HODSB.  Illustrations  from  paintings. 

A  Modem  Sir  Oalahad.  Poem  by  Hannah  Parker 
Kimbalu 

The  Mantle  of  Osiris.  Story  by  Walter  Launt 
Palmer. 

A  Primer  of  Imaginary  Geography,  by  Brander 
Matthews,  lllnsi rations  by  Oliver  Herford. 

The  Woodcutter’s  Hut,  by  Archibald  Lampman 
Illustrations  by  Frank  French. 

An  Old  Sorrow.  Poem  by  Dorothea  Lummis. 

By  Special  Invitation.  A  Railroad  Story  by  Francis 
Lynde. 

The  Story  of  a  Path.  Story  by  H.  C.  Bonner.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

Minnehaha.  Story  by  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson. 
John  March,  Southerner.  George  W.  Cable. 

Cast  Shadows.  Painted  by  6milb  Friant.  Phiup 
Gilbekt  Hamerton.  With  Portrait. 

The  Point  of  View. 

The  Christmas  Peace  of  Mind— Dr.  Holmes  as  a  Clvil- 
ixer — Dr.  Holmes  and  Boston. 

Apropos  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings  now  entirely  occupied 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  house  from  1846  to  1894 
is  published  in  this  number,  with 
attractive  illustrations. 

The  Christmas  cover  is  ornament¬ 
ed  by  a  design  by  Alfred  Brennan. 

Price  25  Cents. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  231  street. 


For  other  Travel  Advertisements  see  Page  S8. 


This  method  of  study  has  proved  an  unspeakable  blessing.” 

— Rev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  Toronto,  Can. 


The  Bible  Study  Union 


OR 

Blakeslee  Lessons. 

The  Gospel  History  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History. 

The  History  of  The  Apostolic  Church 


"They  seem  to  open  up  the  Scripture  in  a 
7  way  that  is  not  attained  by  any  other  method 
of  study.” 

~  A.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Supt.  Presb.  S.  S.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y- 

"The  lessons  are  truly  spiritual,  open  a  broad 
V  view  of  the  Scriptures,  and  give  the  scholars 
steady  work  and  solid  instruction.” 

T  Rev.  QUINCY  J.  COLLINS, 

.am.  C^ng.  Church,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 

"For  two  years  we  have  used  your  Outline 
Lessons  with  the  definite  result  of  a  new  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  Kible  study  on  the 
-r-  part  of  all  classes.” 

^  S.  J.  BRYANT, 

Supt.  Cong.  S.  S.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

"Our  experience  with  them  has  been  most 
happy  in  all  respects.  By  the  use  of  these  les- 
^  sons  we  are  more  nearly  meeting  our  ideal  of 
what  tiK  church  should  do  for  the  young  mople 
N"  and  children  of  the  congregation,  in  the  line  of 
religious  instruction.” 

”  C.  E.  ALBRIGHT, 

.^3.  Supt.  First  Cong.  S.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


“  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the 
studies,  and  would  challenge  their  equal  for  a 
systematic  outline  course.’^ 

Rev.  H.  K.  SANBORNE, 

N.  Presb.  Church,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

“They  are  Christ’s  ideal  of  teaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Practical.  Scriptural,  Spiritual.  I 
call  them  ‘  Eureka.’  ” 

Rev.  J.  H.  GREEN, 

Calvary  Bapt.  Church,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

"I  have  used  your  Quarterlies  I 

am  more  than  satisfied  with  results, —  interest, 
i  nstruction,  profit,  and,  especially,  “  souls 
brought  to  Christ.’’ 

Rev.  E.  G.  WESLF.Y, 

Park  St.  Church,  Providence,  R.  1. 

"They  .  re  absolutely  the  only  available  les¬ 
sons  by  which  a  school  can  be  fully  graded. 
Home  Study  has  been  gained,  interest  in  the 
I  essons  has  been  awakened,  and  we  feel  that 
our  scholars  are  learning  something  that  they 
can  nut  tnvether.” 


can  put  together." 

E.  F.  ARTHURS, 

Supt.  Light  St.  Presb.  S.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  for  Free  Specimen  Copies  of  either  Primary,  Intermediate,  or 
Progressive  Grade  Quarterlies,  as  desired.  Address, 

Tlie  Bible  Study  Publishing  Company,  21  Bromfleid  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Subscriptions  for  Setihoer's  Magasioe  for  1895  shoulJ 
be  sent  now.  Price,  $3.00  a  year.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Son’s,  New  York. 
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THE  “BROWNIE”  FIGURES 


Drawn,  Patented  and  Copyngrbted  CJon-  >5<  ’9>-) 

By  PALMER  COX. 

§The  Little  Folks  can  now 

have  their  favorite  “  Brown-  mh 
ies  ”  to  play  with  ;  looking 

[bby^.  live“Brownies”Bow-wow 

from  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  seven 
inches  high  when  made  up ;  twelve  fig¬ 
ures  to  a  yard  of  cloth. 

These 


We  liavo  purchased  the  entire  stock  ot 
Ladies’  Suits  ol  the  largest  importers  and 
maiiulacturers  in  this  country,  to  which 
we  have  added  our  own  all  new  stilish 
outiits  lor  Street,  Dinner  and  Evening 
wear.  Tailor  costumes.  Skirts  with  Chil¬ 
ton  Waists,  Mourning  Suits,  the  whole 
making  a  most  unique  variety. 

Most  ol  these  goods  will  be  marked  less 
than  halt  the  original  wholesale  price, 
thus  constituting  one  ot  the  greatest  in¬ 
ducements  lor  new,  desirable  garments. 

Black,  Colored  and  Novelty  Suits. 

Lot  1;  .  .  .  $10.00  per  Suit. 

Lot  2;  .  .  .  $15.00 

Lot  3;  .  .  .  $25.(10 

Lot  4;  .  .  .  $50.00  ** 

To  this  sale  we  also  add  all  our  imported 
Models,  Novelties  and  Silk  Waists. 


in  addition  to  the  other 
novelties  in  the  toy  figures,  as  rep-|g^^  f 
resented  by  these  illustrations,  are^Kii 
printed  on  cotton  cloth  in  hand- 

BOOSTER.  r  ,  ,  .  f  JOCKO. 

tsome  colors,  with  directions  tor  cutting  jocko. 
out,  sewing  together,  and  stuffing  with  cotton. 

^  Any  child  that  can  sew  can  do  it. 

ML  They  make  up  so  perfectly  you  would 
think  they  were  alive. 

pff!  For  sale  by  your  dry  goods  dealer.  If 
sKKNinnV.  does  not  have  them,  show  him  this 

advertisement  and  ask  him  to  get  you  some,  pitti-sing. 
i^'iy  Arnold  Print  Works,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


BKOADWAY  A  11th  8TKKET, 


XEW  YORK 


HOSIERY 


Ladies'  Lisle  Thread, 

Balbris^fan, 

Silk  and  Cashmere  Hose. 

MEN’S  HALF  HOSE. 

Lisle  Thread,|Balbris^:an, 
Cashmere  and  Silk  Half  Hose. 

CHILDREN’S  HOSE. 

XJ  ndor-woatr. 

(^rtwright  &  Warner’s  Celebrated 

UNDERWEAR. 

GLOVES. 

^^tccukva^  c€>  I  dit. 

NEW  YORK. 


^  .  “  Oh,  no,  she 

/  isn’t  a  bit  afraid 
of  getting  her 
shoe  tops  and 
^'tldes  wet.  Her 
skirt  is  bound 
/  y''  with  the  *Duxbak’ 
rainproof  binding.’’ 

Two  inches  wide, 


|W 

Orerffaiter»,  /.•’{ff/init.  Lnmh’» 

Wool  Sole*,  “  Alankn tied- 
r  -otn  Soeko,  and  Foil  SUppi-ra. 

Highest  award  at  World’s  Kalr.  Abwnutelv  the  best. 
If  dealer  doesn't  have  them,  send  to  us  at  once. 

W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Box  lOKS.  Hartford,  Cunnectlent. 


imper- 

Y  vious  to  water,  a  brand  of 
the  famous 


W.  L.  Douglas 


ISTHEBKST. 
Wb  1*0  SQUKAKIN& 

$5.  CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH&  ENAMEUEO  CALR 

^.^.MFlNEGALF&ld\N6AR0a 
I  $3.%P  POLICE, 3  SOLES. 

oso>2.WORKINeMEhs 

EXTRA  FINE. 

^2.^1.?  Boy^SchoolShoes. 


I’  "  ^  CL^\ 

^  ^  Velveteen 

t  Skirt  Binding, 

which  lasts  as  long  as  the  skirt. 

••  S.  H.  &  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


Four  New  Books  for  the  Young 


NEW  YORK. 

% 

The  Long  Island  Peesbytery  met  in  Southold 
on  the  12th  of  November  and  released  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Miller  at  his  own  request  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Southold  church,  from  the  pastoral 
care  of  that  church  on  the  second  day  of  December 
next.  It  was  also  voted  that  be  should  have  a  let¬ 
ter  of  dismission  and  commendation  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Genesee  in  view  of  his  prospective  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Warsaw.  The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  G.  Peck  will 
soon  be  transferred  from  the  Utica  Presbytery  to 
the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  and  thereupon  accept 
a  call  to  the  Port  Jefferson  church,  recently  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  deceased. 
The  Long  Island  Presbytery  made  arrangements 
for  a  Presbyterial  rally  in  behalf  of  Home  Missions 
on  the  fourth  of  December.  The  meeting  will  be  in 
Greenport,  afternoon  and  evening.  The  auxiliaries 
of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society 
are  invited  to  ^nd  delegates.  The  Rev.  Thornton 
B.  Penfield,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  has  engaged  to  address  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  in  the  evening.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Whitaker 
and  Lawrence,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Littell,  Wilson 
and  Beebe  will  also  speak.  The  moderator,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  is  expected  to  preside  and  con¬ 
duct  the  proceedings. 

Newburgh.— At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  North 
River  Presbytery  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Potts  was 
admitted  by  letter  from  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church.  His  present  address  is  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

PiTTSFORD.— This  ancient  but  now  growing  town, 
just  east  of  Rochester,  has  always  had  a  good 
Presbyterian  church  and  it  is  flourishing  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Pastor  Arthur  M.  Smith,  late  of 
Auburn  Seminary.  All  departments  of  work  are 
well  organized,  as  is  made  evident  by  a  neatly 
printed  Record  of  what  is  going  forward. 

Canisteo. — Forty  additions  viere  made  to  the 
membership  of  this  church  on  Nov.  11th,  nearly  all 
on  confession  of  their  faith.  In  the  evening  the 
pastor  preached  an  anniversary  sermon.  During 
the  past  year  124  members  were  received  into 
the  church — 96  on  confession  and  28  by  letter.  This 
church  has  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  high  degree 
of  spiritual  vigor.  An  efficient  agency  in  the  work 
is  a  band  of  earnest  consecrated  men. 

Meridian.— Dr.  W.  B.  Lucas,  late  Synodical  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Western  New  York,  and  for  twenty 
years  the  honored  pastor  of  this  church,  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  until  the  first  of  January,  after 
which  time  if  the  way  be  clear,  it  is  hoped  he  may 
be  induced  to  resume  bis  former  relations  with  us. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  STORIES  BY  MRS.  BURNETT 

Piccino,  and  Other  Child  Stories 

By  Mrs.  Francks  Hodgson  Burnett.  Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch. 

Square  8vo,  $1.50.  ,'[1  \ 

Be-sides  the  title  story,  which  presents  a  charming  sketch  of  a  little  Italian  boy,  '  A  ^ 

Mrs.  Burnett’s  new  novel  contains  three  other  stories  :  “How  Fauntleroy  occur-  ‘  A  |  \ 

red,”  which  tells  how  the  original  of  Fauntleroy  lived  and  grew  into  the  child-  \  \  ) 

hero  she  has  pictured,  and  “The  Captain’s  Youngest  ”  and  “Little  Betty's  Kitten,”  ■  v\  a 

which  introduce  delightful  new  child  characters  that  cannot  fail  to  win  a  place  \  R  u 
in  the  reader’s  heart  by  the  side  of  Fauntleroy  and  Sara  Crewe.  ^  A 

MRS.  BURNETT’S  FOUR  FAMOUS  JUVENILES 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Illustrated  by  I  Little  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  Other  Stories. 

u  n  Kniioi-onvn  conn  v...  n  rt  n:....!.  a....  m 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch.  Square  8v<i.  iSl..'iO 
Giovanni  and  the  Other.  Children  Wliu 
Have  Made  Stories.  Illustrated  by  R.  B. 
Birch.  Square  8vo,  tl.M. 


Three  New  Books  by  G.  A.  Henty 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies.  A  Story  I  Wulf  the  Saxon.  A  Story  of  the  Nor- 
of  Colorado.  man  Conquest. 

•  When  London  Burned.  A  Story  of  Restoration  Times. 

Each  volume,  crown  8vo,  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  $1.50. 

“Tb-y  are  a*  animated  and  de-criptive  as  the  Henty  books  always  are,  givin;;  plenty  of  dependable 
facts  at  tbe  ssiiie  lliue  that  the  narrative  interest  is  well  sustained .“—PhflodeJphid  Press. 

*»*  The  above  are  Mr.  Henty's  lateet  boohs.  A  full  descriptive  list,  eontainlny  all  of  Mr.  Henty's  bocks— 
now  hU  in  number— uHl  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  They  are  all  attractively  illustrated  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


/2  Dozen  each  regular  size  knives, forks  and  teaspoons;  Stable  spoons; 

1  BUTTER  KNIFE:  1  GOLD-LINED  SUGAR  SPOON,  BEAUTIFUL  PATTERN. 

<rA  RM-E  AND  (bMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

ThtllE  IS  BUT  ONE  (QUALITY  OF  SILVERWARE  BEARiNO  THE  TRA0E-A\ARK  Of 

“ROGERS  BROS,;  1847.  A iV 

BUILT  Of  OAK.  POLISHED  ANTIQUE  EIHISH,  WITH  BEAUTIFUUY  GRAINED  THREE-PLY 
VENIEK.  BACK.  THE  SEAT; HEAD  AND  FOOT  RESTS  ARE  UPHOLSTERED  WITH  SILK  PLUSH. 


CENTRAL  DRAFT  ROUND  WICK  BURNER.  ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS.  He1GHT,3 
FEET,  DlA.Or  DRUM  INCHESl  WEIGHT.SO  POUNpS,  ONE  GALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  12  HOURS. 

A\ost  POPULAR  Desk  ever  made.  SOLID  OAK  THRoueHour,  hand-rubbed.  5  feet  high. 
ta  FEET  WIDE.  Wlfc INCHES  DEEP. _ 

the  SOAPS 

PREMIUM  9 

5  !S.e«i«%®*“«-»iLETS5'  jS 

SS-tUTt  IblUT 


CooPEKSTOWK.— The  Rev.  Robert  Erwin  Mac 
Bride  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cooperstown,  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Otsego.  His  correspondents  will  please 
address  him  there. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oconto. — On  Oct.  21  there  were  187  in  attendance. 
The  Oconto  County  mission  work  is  encouraging. 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick  will  preach  as  his  health 
permits  in  Stiles  and  in  Coutlandville  and  moderate 
the  sessions.  Mr.  S.  E.  Very  will  continue  as  the 
regular  missionary. 

Belleville  and  Verona.- TheRev.  John  T.  Cow¬ 
ling  has  made  a  brave  struggle  for  the  Sabbath  day. 
and  through  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  people  the 
Village  Board  have  notified  the  Sunday  B^ball 
Clubs  to  disperse,  and  quiet  and  order  now  prevail. 
At  Verona  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  have  renovated 
the  church  and  built  a  new  entrance  and  some  com¬ 
fortable  sheds  for  the  horses  of  those  attending  church. 
The  people  are  disturbed  in  view  of  an  urgent  call  of 
their  pastor  to  the  church  in  West  Merrill. 

Oregon. — The  Rev.  John  GriflSith  has  been  blessed 
in  his  labors.  The  special  meetings  have  closed,  and 
eight  members  have  joined  the  chnroh,  and  there  are 
twenty  others  who  are  soon  to  follow.  A  communi¬ 
cants’  class  has  been  formed  by  the  pastor,  composed 
of  the  young  members. 

Wausau. — The  Rev.  W.  O.  Currier  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown,  the  Sabbath  School  missionary,  dedicated  a 
new  chapel  at  Kelly’s,  near  Wausau,  on  October  96. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Sabbath  School 
chapels  yet  erected  in  this  region.  By  the  aid  of  tbe 
people  of  Wausau  and  the  noble  generosity  of  a 
friend  in  Philadelphia  the  church  was  dedicated  free 
of  debt. 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manager, 

TBOT,  If.  T.,  and  ITJSW  TORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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Rheumatism,  the  dread  alike  of  physician  and  patient,  is  essentially  an 

inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissue — sometimes,  however,  involving,  as  the  disease  extends,  other  tissues — 
and  most  commonly  seizes  the  fibrous  parts  which  lie  around  the  joints — the  larger  joints  particularly — 
although  the  inflammation  frequently  commences  in  the  head,  neck,  chest,  or  arms,  and  extends  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  extremities,  though  the  pains  may  be  intense  ?nd  de¬ 
formity  ensue,  but  little  danger  to  life  is  apprehended,  but  its  constant  liability  to  change  from  one  part 
of  the  system  to  another,  and  even  to  attack  some  vital  organ,  has  heretofore  rendered  it  an  alarming 
affection  under  any  known  treatment.  , 

The  Causes  of  Rheumatism  are  various.  Sometimes  it  is  transmitted,  an  unhappy 
legacy  from  parent  to  child  ;  it  may  aiso  arise  from  the  suppression  of  some  eruptive  disease,  or  discharge 
arising  from  disease  ;  but  more  frequently  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  or  changeable  temperature,  or  the  sud¬ 
den  check  of  perspiration  is  the  cause.  The  most  important  consideration  is,  hov/,  having  become  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  rheumatism,  can  one  rid  himself  of  its  shackles?  Medicine  rarely  gives  permanent  relief  ;  change  of 
climate  more  often  fails  ;  liniments,  lotions  and  salves  are  equally  ineffective,  and  in  many  cases  positively 
dangerous,  driving  the  pains  from  one  spot  to  another,  and  often  diverting  them  to  the  heart.  Your  own 
or  some  friend’s  experience  has  probably  taught  you  all  this. 

The  Electropoise’s  Success  with  rheumatism  has  been  truly  remarkable  to  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  instrument’s  special  merits  in  treating  diseases  impervious  to  the  usual  remedies.  Its 
application  polarizes  the  body  and  causes  it  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
The  oxygen  entering  the  capillary  circulation  oxidizes  the  blood  before  it  is  carried  to  the  functional  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body  by  the  internal  circulation.  This  revitalized  blood  tones  up  the  nervous  system  ;  it  stim- 


Constitutional  Rheumatiam. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  an  eminent  dentist  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  who  is  dean  of  the  dental  department 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  formerly  president  of 
the  National  Dental  Association,  replied  when  asked 
about  Rheumatism; 

“  I  can  only  tell  you  about  my  own  case.  I  have 
constitutional  rheumatism,  and  have  suffered  more 
or  less  all  my  life.  My  right  leg  was  dwarfed  a  little 
from  suffering  with  it  in  my  boyhood.  From  1860  to 
1890 1  was  never  in  any  conscious  moment  free  from 
pain  except  during  a  severe  illness.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  so  I  had  to  use  a  crutch  and  stick 
in  order  to  walk  at  all.  I  had  been  so  badly  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  that  I  could  not,  with  my  crutch 
and  stick,  walk  more  than  fifty  yards. 

“  Mr.  DuBois  called  on  me,  and  asked  me  to  try 
the  Electropoise.  I  promised,  because  I  had  failed 
to  get  any  substantial  relief  from  the  treatment 
prescribed  for  me  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
I  commenced  the  Electropoise  with  no  faith  in  it.  In 
two  weeks  I  was  better  and  almost  free  from  pain. 
I  have  been  using  the  Electropoise  ten  months,  and 
though  lam  78  years  old  and  have  suffered  aU  my 
life,  I  can  now  walk  a  little  without  either  crutch  or 
stick;  I  can,  with  a  crutch  and  stick,  walk  half  a 
mile.  My  digestion  has  become  good,  and  a  heart 
trouble,  incident  to  my  rheumatism,  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  loss  of  a  best  occasionally,  and 
a  pulse  always  as  high  as  90  and  sometimes  100  per 
minute,  has  given  away  and  has  given  me  no  more 
trouble.  My  pulse  has  come  down  to  within  the 
seventies  per  minute  and  my  health  has  in  every 
respec^  greatly  improved.” 

Continues  to  Improve. 

June  12th,  1894,  Dr.  Morgan  says  he  “is  now  much 
improved  and  does  not  use  a  crutch  at  all,  his  diges¬ 
tion  is  almost  mrfect,  and  he  can  recommend  the 
Electropoise  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  any 
sufferer  from  rheumatism.” 
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NEW  YORK.  j 

MocKT  Vernon.— The  Rev.  Albert  H.  Trick’s  ad_  j 
drees  is  chauRed  from  Saratoga  Springs,  to  Mount  j 
Vernon.  New  York.  j 

Saras.kc  Lake.— The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Lewis,  who 
daring  the  past  year  has  had  charge  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  has  gone  to  Southern  California  in  the 
hope  that  his  wife’s  health  may  be  benefltted  by  the 
change  to  a  milder  climate.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Armi- 
tage  Beardsley,  till  recently  pastor  of  the  Park  Hill 
Reformed  church  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  take  charge  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  is 
already  on  the  field. 

Northvillk. — The  church  at  North^^lle  has  called 
the  Rev.  H.  S.  Jiustima. 

Ocean  Side. — The  church  at  Ocean  Side,  L.  I.,  has 
called  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Wolf. 

Mapleton. — The  church  at  Mapleton  ha.s  called 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Chadsey. 

Grovel.\nd.— The  church  at  Groveland-has  called 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tolson.  i 

Jordan. — The  church  at  Jordan  has  called  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Dracas. 

North  Granville.— The  church  at  North  Gran¬ 
ville  has  called  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Hill. 

PCLTKNET— Atlantic.— The  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon  is 
supplying  the  church  at  Pulteney,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pratt  the  church  at  Atlanta. 

Mapleton.— The  Rev.  Horace  T.  Chadsey  of 
Owasco,  has  accepted  the  call  to  Mapleton,  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Niagara. 

IOWA. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  was  moderated  by  Dr* 
William  F.  Magill.  The  report  of  Supt.  T.  S' 
Bailey  showed  a  good  year  for  Home  Missions. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  churches  of  the  Synod 
is  34,356,  a  net  increase  of  2,377  over  last  year.  The 
total  number  received  on  profession  of  faith  was 
3,308,  an  increase  on  any  previous  record.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  D.D.,  Rev. 
J.  C.  McClintock,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Robert  Beer,  was 
appointed  to  meet  similar  committees  from  the 
other  evangelical  churches  of  the  state,  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  “make  the  best  use  of  the 
forces  in  hand  and  prevent  the  waste  often  found  in 
the  small  towns  by  the  unnecessary  multiplication 
.”  [It  seems  to  us  that  this  important 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.— TTie  First  Church,  Boston.— It  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  on  last  Friday  evening  to  enter  the 
spacious  lecture-room  of  this  church,  and  not  only 
thus  escape  the  chill  of  a  November  storm,  but 
find  a  large  audience  gathered  for  its  usual  weekly 
prayer-meeting.  The  singing  was  spirited,  and  the 
prayer  earnest,  and  the  address  of  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott  F.  Hirshbery,  on  the  Seven  Precious 
Things  Specified  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  suggestive 
and  helpful,  to  a  deeper,  and  therefore  more  happy 
and  effective  Christian  life.  The  close  and  reverent 
attention,  everywhere  apparent,  suggested  that  the 
people  expected  nourishing  and  inspiring  spiritual 
aliment  from  their  pastor,  and  in  this  expectation  are 
not  disappointed.  May  his  ministry  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  church  be  attended  with  abundant  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  power  and  blessing. 

Brookline,  Mass. — The  recent  advent  of  the  new 
pastor’s  wife  from  Topeka,  Kan.,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  reception  to  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Archibald- 
The  pastor-at-large  was  invited  to  preside  at  the  for¬ 
mal  exercises  and  after  opening  the  service  with 
prayer  and  making  a  few  remarks,  on  the  small  and 
somewhat  doubtful  beginning  and  the  rapid  and 
hopeful  growth,  requiring  every  inch  of  room  in  the 
hall  to  accommodate  the  growing  congregations;  he 
introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  represented  the 
Howard  Street  Congregational  church,  in  a  most 
fraternal  and  feeling  speech.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn, 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  Boston,  with  whom  Dr.  Archi¬ 
bald  has  been  sojourning  pending  the  coming  of 
Mrs.  A.;  spoke  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  held  by  him.  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  of  the  Baptist 
church,  also  indicated  his  kindly  interest  by  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  words.  This  part  of  the  programme  was 
interspersed  by  piano  solos  and  singing;  after  which 
ice-cream,  cake  and  soda  intermingled  with  greetings 
to  the  pastor  and  social  converse,  afforded  happiness 
to  the  large  company.  D. 


tions  and  a  summary  of  the  average  topics 
were,  in  his  view,  damaging  to  the  moral  and 
religious  instincts  of  the  people.  Only  one  or 
two  of  the  speakers  ventured  any  defense  of 
this  innovation  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath. 

“How  to  Relieve  the  Poor  without  Paupsrrz- 
ing  Them.”  This  important  subject  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  for  three  hours 
on  the  third  evening,  and  was  a  masterly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  one  of  the. most  pressing  questions 
of  the  day.  With  a  single  exception  the  essay¬ 
ists  and  speakers  were  from  New  York.  The 
first  on  the  list  was  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
President  of  Wells  Memorial  Institute  of  this 
city,  and  he  sounded  the  keynote  for  all  who 
followed  him.  “Not  alms,  but  a  friend,”  was 
first  used  by  Mr.  Paine  in  1879,  to  indicate  his 
conception  of  the  true  relation  that  should 
exist  between  the  favored  of  this  world  and 
those  in  distress,  and  the  idea  has  largely  in¬ 
spired  organized  effort  in  Boston,  and  as  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  other  speakers,  placed  it 
in  advance  of  any  other  American  city,  in 
seeking  to  not  merely  relieve,  but  elevate  those 
under  the  stress  of  poverty.  Mr.  Paine  said 
that  Boston  has  900  friendly  visitors,  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Only  by 
such  a  method  can  discrimination  in  charity 
be  realized,  and  this  is  the  cornerstone  of  all 
successful  effort. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  appointed  speakers,  and 
his  address  abounded  in  practical  and  sugges¬ 
tive  plans  drawn  from  bis  own  field,  and 
elicited  enthusiastic  applause.  No  mere  sketch 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  practical 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  portentous  prob¬ 
lem,  displayed  in  these  addresses. 

The  morning  session  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Congress  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
topic,  “The  Argument  from  Design  as  Affected 
by  the  Theory  of  Evolution.”  The  discussion 
w'as  more  technical  than  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  large  audience  attested  a  deep 
and  general  interest  in  the  subject.  Bishop 
David  Sessums  of  New  Orleans,  and  other  men 
eminent  for  special  research  in  this  subject, 
discussed  it  with  great  eloquence  of  diction 
and  power  of  reasoning. 

The  last  echoes  of  the  Congress  are  sound¬ 
ing  as  these  words  are  written.  The  appeal  to 
fear  in  religion  called  out  the  most  eloquent 
address  from  the  Rev.  W.  R.  McKay  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  though  three  Bishops  addressed  the 
Congress. 

One  cannot  repress  the  conviction  that  with 
so  large  a  representation  of  Presbyterians  in 
high  places,  in  the  Presidential  chair,  in  the 
Cabinet  and  Legislative  halls,  and  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  not  to  speak  of  positions  of 
lesser  eminence,  a  similar  denominational 
assembly  to  consider  our  own  great,  practical 
questions,  would  prove  of  special  utility.  It  is 
our  pride  and  glory  that,  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  struggles  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Presbyterian  names  are  indellibly  in¬ 
scribed,  and  interests  not  less  vital  to  our 
national  and  denominational  welfare  demand 
a  pronounced  and  unequivocal  utterance  by 
the  most  wise  and  acute  observers  and  think¬ 
ers  among  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives 
of  our  Church.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
heresy,  but  as  Dr.  Rainsford  said,  “There 
is  often  a  considerable  modicum  of  truth  to 
be  discovered  in  what  is  called  heresy.  ”  D. 


BOSTON  LETTER. 

The  sixteenth  Episcopal  Church  Congress 
now  being  held  in  this  city  is  attracting  much 
attention,  both  on  account  of  the  men  of  note 
among  the  essayists  and  appointed  speakers, 
and  the  subjects  under  discussion.  While 
some  of  these  treat  of  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
order  of  special  interest  to  Episcopalians,  the 
bulk  of  the  programme  is  devoted  to  practical 
topics  commanding  a  wide  special  interest. 
The  proceedings  have  also  been  enlivened  by 
somewhat  elaborate  music  by  choirs  composed 
of  boys  and  men.  and  Music  Hall,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  3,000,  has  been  crowded, 
and  promises  to  be  more  so  to  the  end. 

“  The  Church’s  Duty  in  the  Matter  of  Secular 
Activities,”  and  on  the  second  evening,  “The 
Sunday  Newspaper,”  were  discussed.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  speeches,  though  admitting  that 
the  Sunday  paper  had  probably  come  te  stay, 
was  against  it,  the  only  practical,  possible 
thing  being  to  endeavor  to  reform  it,  and  thus 
reduce  its  injurious  influence  to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  of  Boston  said,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average 
Sunday  newspaper,  he  purchased  twenty  one 
issues  of  those  best  known  from  ten  of  the 
principal  cities  of  this  country,  all  bearing  the 
same  date.  He  found  that  the  average  length 
of  these  papers  was  forty-two  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  ,50 ‘,000  words,  or,  after  deducting  space  for 
headlines,  illustrations,  and  advertisements, 
800,000  words,  and  declared  that  if  he  read  at 
the  rate  of  200  words  per  minute,  nearly  four 
days  of  seven  hours  each  would  be  consumed 
in  reading  it  through.  In  comparing  the 


of  churches. 

committee  should  have  had  a  lay  member.]  In  the 
course  of  the  sessions  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin  plead 
most  effectively  for  the  rights  of  railroad  employees 
to  Sabbith  rest.  The  Rev.  Frank  P.  Gilman,  of  i 
Kiungchow,  Hainan,  spoke  for  Foreign  Missions, 
as  did  also  Dr.  Phraner  for  both  our  great  mission 
boards. 

TEXAS. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  met  at  Saint  Jo,  October  25, 
the  Rev.  Frank  McAfee,  Moderator.  An  overture 
was  received  from  the  independent  Presbytery  of 
Texas  (colored)  asking  admission  as  a  body  and  the 
assignment  of  certain  territory.  This  presbytery  con¬ 
sists  of  six  ministers  and  four  churches  which  have 
in  all  seventy-two  members.  The  Synod  answered. 
“  That  owing  to  the  small  number  of  church  members 
in  that  Presbytery  it  is  unwise  to  admit  it  as  a  Pres¬ 
bytery  into  this  Synod  and  to  set  off  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Trinity  the  territory  asked  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Texas  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  admission 
to  this  Synod.  That  in  our  judgment  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Presbytery  of  Texas  will  be  secured  by  the 
union  of  its  members  with  the  Presbytery  of  White 
River,  Synod  of  Missouri,  inasmuch  as  it  will  thus  be 
put  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America’ 
and  will  have  virtually  unlimited  territory  for  its 
work.”  It  was  recommended  that  if  members  of 
our  churches  unite  with  the  Salvation  Army,  no 
action  be  taken  for  twelve  months ;  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  these  persons  have  not  returned  to  their 
church  and  obligations,  their  names  should  be 
dropped.  The  reports  from  the  various  Boards  elic¬ 
ited  much  interest.  One  evening  was  given  to  the 
report  and  addresses  on  Foreign  Missions.  Hereafter 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  are  each  to  have 
an  evening.  Within  the  year,  two  churches  have 
been  organized  and  three  have  reached  self-support. 
There  have  been  many  revivals.  The  total  ad^tions 
to  the  churches  were  664,  being  25  pei^cent.  of  the 
whole  number  of  members  reported  last  April.  In 
connection  with  one  of  the  services  of  Synod,  the 
Presbytery  of  Trinity  ordained  Pleasant  A.  H.  Arm- 


Kontes  and  Bates  to  Winter  Besorts. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  has  just  issued  a 
little  booklet,  giving  the  routes  and  rates  to 
various  winter  resorts  in  Cuba,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Georgia.  The  information  is  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  indexed.  Copies  can 
be  had  enclosing  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
Chas.  O.  Scull,  Oen’l  Pass.  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R. 
R. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


n 


A  Minister 
of  the 
World 


^  Caroline  Atwater  Mason 

'  '  '  The  love  story  of  a 

young  and  clever  country 
minister  who  leaves  his  rural  New  England 
parish  for  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  of  New  York’s  churches.  His  con¬ 
flicting  feelings  of  duty  and  of  love  afford  the 
main  theme  for  a  strong  romantic  interest  to 
the  story,  and  give  an  interesting  series  of 
glimpses  of  life,  divided  between  a  quiet  coun¬ 
try  parish  and  the  gay  social  world  of  a  fash¬ 
ionable  New  York  congregation. 

The  story  will  have  a  series  of  striking 
illustrations  drawn  for  it  by  W.  T.  S  medley. 

Begins  in  the  November  issue  of 


The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 


Edition  620,000  copies 
10  cts.  a  copy;  $1.00  a  year 
All  Dealers 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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•  •  •  Hints  on  Winter  TTravel.  •  •  • 


*  Re  MEDITERRANEAN, 

B7  8FECIALLT  GEABTEEED  STEAMER, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 

Zta'XZO’XS 

To  Benundn,  Aaorrs,  Olbroltor,  Albambr*.  Alters, 
Malta  Alexandria,  I'alro.  tho  H.vramlda  Jana, 
Jernaalem,  Beihlehem,  Bethanjr,  etc.; 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  Bej-rout, 

Khndeo,  8m>ma,  I'phesas, 
Conatantlcople.  Aihena, 

Naplea,  f'ompeti, 
and  Borne. 

This  grand  lour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  rear  ccr- 
resDDDding  to  nor  Juue. 

LmtIuit  New  York  Feb.  6.  1886,  by  the  n’lstl^l  new 
American  L'ne  (Red  Star)  8'eim“i  THE  FRI ESL  A  NU 
(7500  'ons*.  Ocean  and  K.  K.  tickets  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  for  Tonrisi  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Tourist  Agent,  111  Broadway,  N.  V 
OIBcial  Ticket  Agent  tor  Penn.  R.  R..  etc. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 

HENRY  CAZE  &  SONS. 

Hleh-clasapersocally-conductedpartlesleaTeNewYork  I’ec.l 
and  nt,  Feb.  2,  Uar.  9  and  23,  per  North  O^^rman  lloyd,  vislUnp 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland;  all  necessary  expenses 
Included. 

HOLY  LAND, 

Pers'.nally-condncted  parties  also  annooncec  'o  leave  New 
York  per  North  Oeniian  Lloyd,  visltlne  Ibdy,  Egypt,  the  Nile. 
Palestine.  Tnrk».  Greece,  rtc  .  Jan  19,  Feb  2,  and  Mar.  30. 

1NI>KPI'Ni*KNT  tickets  «1so  Issued  for  any  des'red 
route  throughout  Europe,  India  and  Round  the  World  Agents 
for  all  Steamship  Lines  and  best  looms  secured.  Estimates 
tot  an.  iT'und  of  travel  furnished  Sole  agents  for  the 
THE1VF1K1EH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

W.  E.  Gaze,  President. 

Lnxnri'iusly  appointed  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  26 
Jan  9,  and  weekly,  2lHlay  trip  to  first  cataract  and  back,  all 
sights  and  other  expenses  Included;  rate  reduced  to  8171.50. 
8.S.  MeinpHis,  8^  extra. 

>end  for  Gaze’s  Tourist  Gazette,  which  gives  particulars 
and  mention  fair  warned.  Apply  to 

HENRY  GAZK  A  8i>NS.  Chl.f  Ufflce.  113  Broadway.  N.Y. 
W.  H.  EAVEIS,  N.  E.  Agt.,  201  Washlngtt-n  St.,  Poston. 


FOR  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  hy  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOURS,  GO  TO 

'W'SSO?  XM-ZDXXZS. 

Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  la  the  tropics.  $6.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  fnll  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTBRBRIDGE  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  8.  8.  C<>.,  39  Broadway,  N.  T., 

or  to  TBOM48  Cook  and  Son's  Agencies. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goes  With  Phillips, 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Cali¬ 
fornia  Excar.-i"n8  is  -  guarantee  that  the  Phiilips-Kock 
Island  Excursions  are  toe  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  uphols’ered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  tlie  personal  gui'iance  of  a  Ibilliis  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  irip.  Sleeping  Car  late 
to  Califortia  points  from  Boston  $8  uU,  from  Chicago  86. 

Car  leaves  Boston  1'ue8dH)8  and  Cl  icago  Thursdays 
1  ia  Scenic  Route  (D  &  R.  G  )  the  only  line  through  Sail 
Lake  to  San  Francis'H)  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservations  nr  information,  address, 
A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  296  Wash.  8t^  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  15  Exchange  St.,  BufBslo,  N.  Y. 

A.  Phillips  A  Go.,  239  Broadway T.  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Phillips  St  Co.,  Ill  8.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  Phillips  St  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

O.  P.  A..  Chicago.  III. 

EGTP'l^l^  L^tTn E,  G  KEECE, 
TURKEY  AND  ITALY. 

Two  yiersonallv  conducted  parties  will  leave  New  York 
February  9tb  and  March  9th.  1895.  R<  nd  for  pn  gramme. 
K.  M.  JENK1N8  St  CO.,  873  Broadway,  cor.  Cham¬ 
bers  8t ,  New  York. 

A  WINTER  IN  OLD  MEXICO  FOB  *200.00. 

Campleg  8'ght  Seeing.  Hunting,  etc.  Write  for 
Circulars.  H.  L.  HALL,  284  State  8t..  Bosiou.  M.<ss. 


A  Peraonully  Conducted  select  party  to  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  the  M*  dlterranean  Sea  region,  Sonthern  Europe.  Paris 
and  L'indon,  sailing  from  Nr  tv  York  Jan.  5  1895,  on  the 
Steamer  “Normannla”  For  r'ertlculara  addiess  Mi>.  M.  A. 
Croslet  {formerly  of  SprlngUeld,  Mass.),  786  Puti-iam  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


gotcls. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  raieiymet  with 
n  a  public  bouse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  yon  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


CMVirWrAR,™.  OREENWICM,  CT. 

Ab'olutely  healthful:  very  accessible;  siyiprior  sceommo- 
datiuns:  houie  uomtorts.  H.  M.  IIITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


Brass  Fire  Goods, 

FENDERS,  FIRE  SCREENS.  ANDIRONS.  FIRE  SETS 
COAL  AND  WOOD  STANDS. 

HEARTH  BROOM'4,  &C.,  &C. 


“Our  Italy 


You  can  go  to 


REACHED  VIA 


UNION 
I  PACIFIC 


E.  DICKINSON, 

Gdneral  Ma  nagtr. 


California 


IN  672 

Hours 


From  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  and  enjoy  the 

Winter  of  vOur  Content.” 


SEND  FOR  "SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  CAUFORNIA*- 


OIVIA.HA.  KBB. 


E.  L.  LOMAX, 

Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


3 


ON  SALE  AT 


Very  Low  Rates 

taking  In  all  principal  points  of  interest  and 
allowing  special  privileges  without  extra  cost. 
Detailed  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. 
THRALL,  Qen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Agents  of  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 


from  Chicago.  All 


meals  served  in 


Dining  Cars. 


Palace  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  leaving 
I  Chicago  daily  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHXCAQO  at  B80RT1I.WBSTBM2II  RAXL.WA'Y. 


mVITATIONSj 
CORRBCT  IN  STYluB. 


DKIUPSEY  & 

CARROLl.^ 

Art  Stationers^ 

CXIOX  SQUARE., 
NEW  YORK. 


Ridges  Foodh^^p!^ 

sible  percentage  of  nutrition 
for  the  very  least  exertion  of 
the  digestive  power.  PiSSle'^^M^’ 

Bonbons,  Chocolates, 

Novelties  in  Fancy  Boxes  and  Baskets. 

QQS  SLUd  X50  BROAD  I  kwxkf 

21  West  42d  Street,  J  xOiCiC. 


Penknife  Pencil 

A  Pencil  with  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  A  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exix>sed.  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  bu^  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  to  cents  for  three  samples.  THM 
WIOKLANO  MFG.  CO..  Fremont.  O..  Boot 


November  ^2,  I6M. 


Greatly  begin. — Lowell. 

Start  the  Thanksgiving  feast  corre(5lly 


is  a  Sign  of  Civilization, 


Primitive  peoples  are  little  concerned  about  the  nature 
of  their  food,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served.  With 
culture  and  refinement  comes  the  desire  to  elaborate  the 
menu,  and  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  good 
digestion  to  begin  a  meal  with  solid  food;  but  if  a  little  hot 
bouillon  or  consomme  is  first  taken,  a  free  flow  of  gastric 
juice  is  promoted  and  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
and  digestion  of  heavier  food.  Thus,  we  have  scientific 
sanction  for  the  custom,  in  civilized  communities,  of  beginning 
dinner  with  soup,  a  habit  which  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  pleasure  which  the  palate  experiences  from  contact  with 
warm  liquids  after  a  fast  of  some  hours. 

Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  invaluable  as  a  foundation 
or-“stock”  for  all  good  soups.  Its  convenience  and  economy 
justify'dts  wide  popularity. 

A  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  may  be  had,  free, 
by  sending  your  address  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


$ 


GELIST 


November  22,  1824 


E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 

Home  Office,  Cor.  Broadway  and  Duane  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


**  FOUNDED  UPON  A  ROCK.’* 

''And  when  ttie  flood  arose,  the  stream  beat  vehemenUy  uiwn  that 
house,  and  could  not  shake  it:  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock” 


MILLION  DOLLABS 
SAVED  IN  PBEMIUMS 


Per  cent 
Dividend 


Per  cent 
Dividend. 


THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE,  by  reducing  the  rates  to  harmonize  with  the  payments  to 
widows  and  orphans,  has  already  saved  its  policy-holders  more  than  Thirty-five  Million  Dollars 
in  Premiums. 


The  total  cost  for  the  past  13 
years  for  $3o, 000.00  insurance  in  the 
Mutual  Reserve  amounts  to  less 
than  Old  System  Companies  charge 
for  $13,500.00  at  ordinary  life  rates 
— a  saving,  in  premiums,  which  is 
equal  to  a  CASH  DIVIDEND  OF 
NEARLY  60  per  cent. 


The  total  cost,  for  the  past  1 3 
years,  for  $10,000.00  insurance  in  the 
Mutual  Reserve  amounts  to  less 
than  Old  System  Companies  charge 
for  $4,5oo  at  ordinary  life  rates — a 
saving,  in  premiums,  which  is  equal 
to  a  CASH  DIVIDEND  OF  NEARLY 
60  per  cent. 


saved  in  premiums. 

'A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  In  the  bush 


saved  in  premiums. 

A  Mrd  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush 


\  '  MUTUAL  RESERVE  DUILDINU 

4>\  1881  :  THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  RESULTS  :  1894 

I  No.  of  policies  in  force  over  85,000  Claims  paid,  every  60  days,  approximates  $500,000 

I  Interest  income,  annually,  exceeds  $130,000  Average  new  business,  monthly,  over  6,000,000 

^  I  Government  deposits  500,000  Total  Death  Claims  paid  exceeds  20,250,000 

I  Bi-monthly  income  exceeds  750,000  Saving  in  premiums,  over  35,000,000 

Jif  ^  I  RESERVE  EMERGENCY  FUND  3,790,750  New  BUSINESS,  J ANY.  TO  Nov.  1894  63,112,000 

^  ^  I  Annual  income  aggregates  5**50,000  New  business  received  in  1893,  over  64,000,000 

Total  Insurance  in  Force  exceeds  $280,000,000 

I  The  Reserve  Fund  Protected.  Excellent  Positions  Open 

^  I'  The  Reserve  or  Emergency  Fund  is  held  in  trust  in  its  Agency  Department  in  every  Town,  City 

for  the  policy-holders  by  the  Central  Trust  Com-  and  State,  to  experienced  and  successful  busi- 

pany  of  New  York,  and  other  reliable  corpora-  ness  men,  who  will  find  the  Mutual  Reserve  the 

^5,1  i  tions,  and  Departments  appointed  by  Govern-  very  best  Association  they  can  work  for. 
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ment,  with  which  it  is  deposited. 

i  Not  a  single  dollar  of  the  accuumlated  or  in- 
vested  Reserve  Fund  has  ever  been  used  or 
ifew  required  either  for  the  payment  of  death 
^1  losses  or  for  any  other  purpose. 


^ 
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